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PART II. 

Mr. GLENN had judged his future son-in-law 
correctly when he spoke of his susceptibility 
to external influences. Miles Garnett was ob- 
servant as sensitive, and when, arriving some- 
what earlier than Helen had anticipated on 
the evening of their reunion, he was shown 
into the parlors and left alone for ten minutes 
to await the coming of his betrothed, he not 


only used his eyes well, but marvelled exceed- | 


ingly at the evidences of untidy housewifery 
visible on every hand. The carpet had been 
swept after a fashion—the prevailing fashion 
of Mrs. Glenn’s domestics—that is, the broom 
had cleared away the heavier rubbish and the 


* dust from the centre of the rooms, leaving in 


the corners and under the furniture a coating 
that completely obscured the colors of the vel- 
vet fabric. Mrs. Glenn “did not believe in 
following up servants to see that they obeyed 
orders. She would not relish such surveillance 
were she in their place, and spared no pains to 
impress upon hers the fact that they were 
trusted implicitly. Few ladies had less trouble 
with servants than had she.”’ 

The satin chairs and sofas were in a condi- 
tion but one degree less disgraceful than were 
those in the living-room, for the Glenns “lived 
all over their house.’’ The piano—a magnifi- 
eent ‘‘Steinway’’—was open, and the lover’s 
eyes softened and kindled as he recognized 
several pieces he had sent Helen upon the 
rack, and scattered on the floor about the 
music-stool, although he could not but note 
how dusty was the instrument within and 
without, and that the cover was awry. There 
was a close, “‘stuffy’’ smell in the air that 
vffended his olfactories. Aunt Amanda could 
have told him what many other nicely-observ- 





ant housewives have discovered, to wit, that 
dirt, in its least objectionable forms, can yet 
be smelled, and will betray its presence to the 
initiated ; that ventilation and purification are 
essentials to present comfort, if not to health. 

“‘T am afraid Nellie’s mother is very unlike 
the grandmother and aunt in certain particu- 
lars,’’ mused Miles, with a stirring sensation 
of uneasiness he felt was unlover-like. ‘Iam 
glad my blessed girl isa thorough Glenn. It 
would drive me wild were my house kept in 
this way.” 

Helen’s entrance interrupted the prosaic 
reverie. She came in, all aglow with delight, 
and for an hour Miles forgot the disorder and 
ill-savor of the place, and dwelt in Paradise. 
Twilight favored this oblivion by closing in 
over the windows and in the distant corners of 
the spacious apartment. The coal-fire blazed 
up cheerily, and showed him the love in the 
fine eyes upturned to his; the rich nectarine 
fiush of the cheeks which were round with 
youth and health. 

Mrs. Glenn appeared, wrapped in an India 
shawl, just before dinner was announced. She 
used her clothes as she did her furniture and 
life generally, “‘for comfort’s sake.” This 
shaw] was a present from her travelled brother, 
and there was not a handsomer one in the 
city, but she kept nothing for “high days and 
holidays,’’ and the precious garment as often 
draped her shoulders in-doors as out. She 
sported it to-night partly in honor of her 
daughter’s visitor, more to save herself the 
trouble of putting on another dress than the 
rusty alpaca she had wornallday. She looked 
almost distingué, thanks to the Cashmere and 
the half light so favorable to lovers’ chat, and 
Miles bent before her in heart, as in person, 
with genuine and son-like reverence. He gave 
her his arm when they went in to dinner, and 
sustained creditably the introduction to the 
troop of younger brothers and sisters already 
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assembled, and on the alert to see the new- 
comer. They were amiable ard affectionate 
children, and never intentionally unkind or 
rude in the family or abroad, but. their table- 
manners could not fail to impress Mr. Garnett 
disagreeably, as did their unkempt hair, care- 
less dress, and the lesser ones’ soiled hands 
and faces. They sipped their soup audibly, 
upset their goblets, splashed gravy and strewed 
greasy erums to the right -and left, bolted 
great mouthfuls with prodigious dexterity and 
impunity, and—put their knives in their 
mouths! 

Yes, Miles was very thankful; he said it 
mentally this time, with a shudder, arising 
from the bountiful board, where the massive 
silver was dull as Britannia-ware, the cut-glass 
cloudy, the plates chipped at the edges, and 
with the knives, forks, spoons, and cups sticky 
to the touch; the napery defaced by indelible 
fruit-stains, and so dyed with indigo used by 
the laundress to hide the lack of bleaching, 
that the fastidious guest supposed it to be very 
dirty. He was devoutly grateful to nature 
and to Providence that his Nellie was her 
father’s own child, mind and body, and that 
she was not to live much longer in this ‘‘den 
of discomfort.” This was his unflattering 
designation of Mrs. Glenn’s domain, which 
was worse than nothing if not “‘comfortable.”’ 
Yet he was sorry, even then, for the master 
and mistress of the house. For the former, 
because he understood as clearly as if his had 
been the same experience, the utter helpless- 
ness of a husband to direct the affairs of a 
household ; to train servants and children; to 
ordain that his food should be well-cooked and 
neatly set on the table ; that rooms should be 
cleaned and clothes mended. 

“J should not have the least idea how to 
compass all this,” he meditated, while sipping 
excellent champagne from a cracked glass, 
and trying not to see a great hole in his nap- 
kin. “But these irregularities would be so 
many poisoned pin-pricks.”’ 

It was easy to be charitable toward Mrs. 
Glenn’s imperfections when in her presence. 
Her full, pleasant voice caressed the listener 
like the ‘‘melodious tune of a brook in June ;”’ 
her movements were always graceful; her 
kindly spirit made itself manifest in all she did 
and said, and her conversation betokened the 
refinement of the lady, the study of the scholar. 
Her health was doubtless far from firm, Miles 
decided, surveying her wax-like complexion, 
and it had been a heavy tax upon it to rear 
this large family. Her worst fault was want 
of decision and administrative ability, and this 
merited compassion—not censure. He admired, 
from the depths of his soul, the tact and good 
sense displayed by Helen during the trying 
hour they passed at table. To notice publicly 
the manifold disorders that could not but bring 
a glow of shame to her temples, would be to 
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‘condemn her mother’s management, and to 
bring her offending juniors into disgrace. In- 
stead of showing her discomfiture when Tommy 

' flooded her plate by knocking over his glass, 
and the leg of chicken Jennie was tearing 
apart with fingers and teeth, slipped from bite 
and clutch, flew across the table, and landed 
upon the shoulder of ‘Sister Nell’s” silk dress ; 
instead of frowning down Robbie’s exploits 
with the broad-bladed knife that threatened to 
slit the corners of his mouth at every shove; 
or beckoning a servant to remove the baby-est 
of the flock who triumphantly kicked up a 
pudgy foot into the niiddle of his plate when 
he had eaten his fill, and drummed a noisy 
tattoo there for the rest of the meal, unreproved 

| by either parent, the dear girl only smiled for- 

giveness at the more overt criminals against 
the laws of common decorum, and serenely 
overlooked minor transgressions. 

She had never talked more sensibly and vi- 
vaciously, never looked more bewitching, than 
while seeking to divert his attention from the 
countless misdemeanors that accentuated the 
various stages of the entertainment. He had 
never loved her more dearly than when he of- 
fered his arm to conduct her back to the par- 
lor, Mrs. Glenn remaining in the dining-room, 
**Like the judicious woman she is,’’ thought 
| the enamored swain. 

The gas was lighted in the parlors by this 
| time, and just within the door Miles put his 
| arm about the slender waist of his betrothed. 

“My angel!’ he murmured, impulsively, and 
bent to kiss her. 

Helen was in the act of drawing her hand- 
kerchief from her pocket, and the abrupt action 
caused her to drop it. Miles stvoped for it in- 
stantly. It was lucky for her that she could 
not see the change, ludicrously swift and com- _ 
| plete, that swept over his averted face. He 
| actually hesitated te touch the loathsome little 
| lump that had eseaped her hold. It would 
| have disgraced a respectable chimney-sweep, 
| so grimy, spotted, and creased was it. It cost 
| him an effort any eyes but Helen’s would have 
| detected, to lift it with the tips of his fingers. 
It was a harder trial to see her take it calmly 
as her property. 

“Thank you!’’ she smiled, passed it lightly 
over the lips he had just pressed with his own, 
and restored it to her pocket. “I have learned 
all the music you sent me,”’ she continued, not 
noticing his shocked visage, or that he had 
grown really pale within the minute. “Will 
you hear some of it now?” 

The piano keys were sticky, or her hands 
were. She rubbed ivory and flesh with the 
unfortunate handkerchief before playing the 
first piece Miles set up before her. There may 
have been admirable tact and breeding in thus 
ignoring the plight of the cambric she kept for 
use, not show; but this time the lover’s appre- 
ciation of these was less lively than when 
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Tommy had spilled the water, and the baby 
kicked his dinner-plate. He turned away and 
began walking up and down the long rooms, 
while Helen played, fighting manfally with 
disgust and impatience. He succeeded so well 
that she had hardly finished the eight-page 
‘Fantasie’? when he came up behind her and 
stood listening with clearing brow and eyes. 
She was a spirited performer, and her execution 
of his favorite pieces told of the pains she had 
taken to please him. 

* After all,”’ he reasoned, relenting more and 
more, ‘I was hasty in concluding that the hand- 
kerchief was hers. She may have taken it, by 
accident from one of the juvenile barbarians in 
the dining-room, and not seen in the excitement 
of the moment what it was I returned to her, 
just now.”’ 


Then he smiled a little to himself, recollect- | 


ing how she had blushed and trembled under 
his caress. She was a true, pure-hearted, 
rarely-gifted woman. THe would keep that 
point clear in his mind. She was worth a 
thousand of the commonplace puppets he met 
in general society, bedizened for conquest, and 
drilled in wily manceuvres; creatures who 
might be disposed of matrimonially, auction- 
wise, in lots, so much alike were they, and, in 
his esteem, of such trifling value. He loved 
the noble girl he had won very fondly, respected 
her highly, and her affections were all his. 
Why, what a carping fop he was, to view with 
microscopic vision the dust sprinkled upon the 
fine gold of his happiness! He would not look 
more than once at the ink-spot on her taper 
fore-finger. Why should he? The trivial 
mishap might have befallen any one, and the 
stain was not easily removed. Nor would he 
have remarked, if he could have helped it, the 
black row of nails edging the tips of the rosy 


digits. In her haste to make ready to greet | 


him upon his premature arrival, she had for 
once forgotten to attend to these. He set 
down to the same score the negligent arrange- 
ment of her -hair and the crookedness of the 
tumbled collar, comforting himself by remem- 
bering how trim and tasteful had been her at- 
tire while in Springfield. Having recovered 
his equanimity entirely by means of these cogi- 
tations, he praised her music, thanked her for 
the fresh proof of regard she had given in her 
diligent application to the work he had ven- 


tured to mark out for her, and took her off to. 
the sofa before the bright fire for three hours | 


more of Paradise. 
If the Glenns’ parlors had surprised and 


irked him when inspected by the fire-glow and | 


shaded gaslight, their aspect confounded him 
at his early morning call. 
“We breakfast late,’’ Helen had said, over- 


night. “But I can see -you whenever you | 


choose to come. This is Liberty Hall, remem- 


ber, and one of your homes. You can never | 


intrude.”’ 


The Glenns had a knack for making their 
guests welcome, and Helen’s accepted suitor 
had no misgivings as tv the opportuneness of 


| his ten o’clock visit. The fire had not been 
| lighted in the parlor-grate, nor the ashes cleared 
| from hearth and rug. Dust and desolation 
| reigned supreme, and the sunshine flamed in 
| through an open shutter, to show every stain 


on wall, carpet, and satin covers. The piano 
| was still open, the last piece Helen had played 
for him upon the rack as she had left it. As 
| he crossed the floor, chafing his hands to warm 
| them in the chill, airless apartment, glittering 
| clouds of motes and lint disturbed by his feet 

arose to dance in the streak of sunshine. Fol- 

lowing these mechanically with his eye to the 
| opposite wall, he espied a huge cobweb banner, 
| flaunting biackly from the ceiling. A dreary 
thought of crazed Miss Havisham’s postponed 
| banquet, with the bride’s cake festooned with 
| spiders’ webs and tunnelied by cockroaches, 
| recurred to him. 
| ‘Sane people inhabit this house,’”’ he mut- 
tered, aloud. “I begin to understand what 
my mother calls ‘having a good eye for dirt.’ 
It is a talent the mistress of this abode would 
do well to cultivate. Can she—can Nellie be 
so used to these eyesores as not to observe 
| them, or noting them, not to be disconcerted 
by them ?”’ 

‘** This is cold comfort, indeed !”’ cried Helen, 
running in. “It is not an everyday affair 
for us to be so dilatory. Father had his break- 
fast at eight, as usual. The rest of us did not 
leave the table until half-past nine. You are 
to come, suns cérémonie, to the sitting-room. 
It is always summer in there. And”’—with a 
bright, shy glance up at her tall lover—* you 
are not fairly domesticated until you have en- 
tered our ‘Innermost,’ as I eall it. The boys 
say, ‘Mamma’s Headquarters ;’ ‘ The General 
Confessional,’ papa will have it. Mamma 
names it, ‘The Cave of Adullam.’”’ 

‘* Am I, then, to be classed with the distressed 
and discontented who gather themselves to her 
in that retreat?’ asked Miles, trying to echo 
her sprightly tone, and following her across 
the hall. 

“She is the confessor of such—not I,’’ was 

he rejoinder. ‘Mamma!’ throwing open the 
door, “here is a half-frozen victim to Norah’s 
| tardiness, and our want of foresight in not 
jogging that maiden’s memory.”’ 

‘“Not quite so bad as that,” interposed Miles, 
“Rut the 





| shaking hands with his hostess. 
| day is cold for the season and this latitude. 
He could muster nothing but commonplaces 
' to the assistance of his amazed senses, for 
| mother and daughter were en d*shabdille as the 
room as we have described it in a previous 
chapter. Even Mrs. Glenn deemed a slight 
apology necessary on this occasion. 

“We wish you to forget that you have ever 
| been a stranger to us, you see,’’ she said, in 
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her gracious ladyhood. ‘But we never keep encouraged her to read her charade aloud to 
our friends freezing in a state apartinent when him—a charming and ingenious bit of light 
there is a comfortable one in the house to which | comedy, he praised with sincere warmth; 


they may be invited, nor try their friendship 
and patience by making what most ladies 
would consider a suitable toilet. We regard 
that as the truer hospitality which makes them 
immediately and heartily welcome to our home 
as it is, and by ourselves in our everyday 
garb.” 

Miles murmured something expressive of 
gratitude and concurrence in the sentiment 
she had expressed, and hearkened hazily to the 
few remarks that ensued upon the weather, 
and the young people’s plans for the bright 
October day. He hardly noticed when she 
withdrew, leaving him to enjoy a long téte-a-téte 
with his promised wife. 

The wife, whose “everyday garb’ was a 
soiled wrapper with frayed bindings, sleeves 
out at elbows, skirt streaked with ink, and a 
long loop of braid hanging from the bottom. 
She had tucked a limp ruffle in the neck of her 
gown before going to the parlor, and passed a 
wet brush over her hair. A wet brush is an 
abomination—‘“ most ’tolerable, and not to be 
endured”’ by any one who has a nose capable 
of doing its duty. The young Glenns greatly 
affected its use, and one always lay ready to 
their hands in the closet adjoining “‘Mamma’s 
headquarters.’’ Miles sat by Helen, as in duty 
bound, but—I may as well say it—kept his 
head turned the other way until somewhat 
accustomed to the odor. 

No woman, let her be the tried and faithful 
wife of years, or the betrothed of hours, can 
risk the disenchantment of her lover, however 
devoted he may be. Cupid is capricious as to 
the seasons of his blindness, as in everything 
else. The fillet, hoodwinking him, may with- 
stand a hard and sustained tug, or it may fall 
at a touch from eyes that will see the more 
distinctly for their temporary disuse. Mr. 
Garnett’s Cupid had not recovered his sight as 
yet, but he feit, so to speak, the pull upon the 
bandage ; had a trembling sense of unwelcome 
revelations in reserve that would test his nerve 
to the utmost. Being a sensible man, as well 
as an ardent lover, the young lawyer resolved 
to face the danger, and, if possible, avoid it, 
for himself and the woman he meant to marry. 
She was youthful, intelligent, amiable—there- 
fore, teachable. He would be frank with her 
for both their sakes. Her mother’s example 
was injurious, and he would warn her against 
it, tenderly and deiicately, yet with fidelity. 
The purpose was no sooner formed than he 
proceeded to put it into practice, and with 
more adroitness than might have been expected 
from one of his age and sex. He led Helen to 


speak freely of what she had been doing since 
their parting, and of her projects for the win- 
ter; entering cordially into her schemes for 
self-improvement and for the good of others; 


| 





looked over her drawings and water-color 
sketches, and recommended several French 
and German works for her perusal. . 

“What a busy little woman you are!” he 
said, very naturally, at this point. ‘‘Is there 
anything you cannot do, and do well, may I 
ask? There is practical housewifery, for in- 
stance, the profession for which you are to 
have so much use before long; what progress 
have you made in that? I have become quite 
learned in all pertaining to cottage sites and 
architecture ; have ten or twelve plans to sub- 
mit fer your approval or condemnation. It is 
time we were beginning to consider such 
homely but interesting details.” 

Helen colored beautifully, but her laugh was 
fresh and free. She was fond of introducing 
anecdotes in her talk, perhaps because she told 
them well always. She had one ready now. 

‘** Have you heard the story of the persecuted 
Frenchman, who, having accepted an invitation 
to pass a week at a friend’s country-house, was 
dragged from place to place and at all hours 
to admire the ‘show’ prospects, for which the 
neighborhood was celebrated, and was expected 
to fail into transports over glorious moonlights, 
unsurpassable sunsets, and unseasonable sun- 
rises. Upon the arrival of a new guest, Mon- 
sieur took him aside. ‘Admirez vous les 
beautés de la Nature ?’ he asked, confidentially. 
‘ Moi-je les abhorre!’ I have been thinking 
this matter of ‘practical housewifery’ over se- 
riously lately, Miles, and I have made up my 
mind that it is as unreasonable to expect every 
woman—because she was born a woman—to 
develop taste and talent for housekeeping in 
ali its ramifications, or in any of them, as to 
demand that every man shall have genius for 
and be skilled in mechanics, an ear for music, 
or the gift of oratory. There are ‘diversities 
of gifts’ in our sex asin yours. Why deny to 
each of us the legitimate exercise of such as 
have been apportioned to her by nature? I 
‘abhor’ kitchen and house work, stitching 
and cutting out included, while my incompara- 
ble auntie is a whole-souled Mrs. Rundle, with 
a broad streaking of ancient Dorcas. De- 
pend upon it, the life of one woman in these 
latter days is too brief to allow her to become 

proficient in all kinds of mental and manual 
labor. There is a degree of cruelty in exacting 
this of her I have no language strong enough 
to describe.’’ 

Miles should have known his ladylove well 
enough to be prepared to argue the question 
he had proposed for her consideration, but he 
was not. He had expected her to receive his 


| timely practical suggestion—which he thought 


he had couched in phrase apt and delicate— 
with lamb-like docility, and to engage promptly 
to learn and become whatsoever he willed. 
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Her errors and shortcomings were those of 
ignorance and inexperience, he believed, hav- 
ing been nurtured in the persuasion that women 
take to housekeeping as naturally as fishes to 
swimming. That his Helen’s untidiness, her 
open disregard of the laws governing well-ap- 
pointed households, were the fruit of principle 
as well as of habit and early associations, had 
never presented itself to him as a possibility, 
and the discovery that this was so, was a fright- 
ful blow to theory and intention. 

‘I am grieved, deeply grieved, that you take 
this view of the subject,’’ he said, slowly, and 
more sternly than he had ever spoken to her 
before. ‘‘Since in a vast majority of American 
households it is necessary that the wife and 
mistress should be sufficiently versed in the 
branches of domestic industry you have named 
to instruct her underlings as to the proper 
discharge of their duties. Since the wants of 
nature must be met and supplied by means of 
their labor, should not their superintendent be 
able to direct it wisely and to the desired 
end ?’’ 

Nellie’s smile was unclouded, her speech 
frank and good-humored as before. 

‘““My dear Miles, I know it seems to you 
that you are talking ‘common sensibly,’ but, 
dismissing the prejudices of custom, do not 
such time-honored platitudes as you have re- 
peated come under the censure Doctor Johnson 
passed upon the sounding line, 

“* Who rules freemen should himself be free?’ ”’ 


“Tt is a mere play upon words,” he objected. 
“One might as well say, 


“* Who drives fat oxen should himself be fai!” 


‘** Putting aside,’ therefore, as a greater 
logician than Johnson has said, ‘old wives’ 
fables,’ let us, Miles Garnett and Helen Glenn, 
discuss the principle in the spirit and by the 
light of this nineteenth century of progress 
and reform—become a law unto ourselves. 
Because my honored and beloved aunt orders 
her household according to her liking, is that 
any reason why I should not do as I please in 
mine? If her life is a continual warfare with 
dust, and shreds, and cobwebs, with ‘help’ and 
their peccadilloes ; if gloss and right angularity 
are the chief end of her existence, must I close 
books, piano, and desk, and tread painfully in 
her footprints, drowning the convictions of my 
own soul that the Lord meant me for some- 
thing better and higher? Am I to find my 
best good, or yours, or that of my kind in the 
discharge of such tasks as are invariably dele- 
gated to the unintellectual and base-born by 
those whocan employ servants? Havel, then, 
studied and thought of science, literature, and 
the mighty reforms for which the earth is 
groaning, all my life, to find at last that my 
time and labor are worth no more than a seam- 
stress’s wages or the hire of a cook? Is not 
the query ridiculous and unnatural? Should 
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not the various departments of domestic, no 
less than public, labor be filled by classes 
trained to each, and not be meddled with by 
amateurs and novices?” 

She had not stated the case badly. Miles ac- 
knowledged this by drawing her closer to him, 
shabby wrapper and all, and smiling, in spite 
of his sober thoughts. 

‘You still pursue the Socratic style of dispu- 
tation, I see,” he said. ‘But, my eloquent 
darling, the facts remain that dirt and rags are 
debasing evils to humanity in the abstract and 
in the concrete, as are also ill-dressed food and 
waste. To every establishment there must be 
ahead. If I were Secretary of the Treasury, 
my efficiency would be in proportion to the 
intimacy of my acquaintance with every de- 
partment of my business, and my ability to 
manage my subordinates depend in a great 
measure upon the same. The mistress must 
be the comptroller of the household, not the 
ignorant dupe of servants, more or less compe- 
tent to meet the needs of mortals who must be 
housed, fed, and clothed in conformity with 
the rules of hygiene and civilization. There 
are certain common but indispensable qualifi- 
cations to usefulness and respectability in so- 
ciety in this and all Christian communities. 
You count it no hardship that every child is 
taught to read and write, a much harder task 
than for every woman to learn enough about 
housekeeping to enable her to dress and feed 
herself and family reputably. You despise a 
student of art or science, be it man or woman, 
who knows nothing of the wcrid outside his 
library, laboratory, or observatory. He ic a 
tortoise without a shell, as defenceless and 
ungainly. Beconsistent, dear, and’’—yet more 
persuasively—‘‘if only to please me, to gratify 
my whim, if you will have it so, pay a little 
more attention to this subject in all its details 
than the natural bent of your inclination would 
induce you to do. There can be no assured 
happiness in a badly-regulated household. I 
am not an epicure, neither have I a spice of 
Miss Nancy-ism in my composition, but, like 
all other men, I long for a snug home of my 
own, of which my wife shall be the mainspring 
and balance-wheel.”’ 

He left off with that, conducting the talk to 
other themes, with no haunting doubt lest 
the discussion had not resulted satisfactorily. 
Heien was grave and thoughtful, and as he 
supposed suitably impressed by his arguments 
and appeal. He did full justice to her energy 
and versatility of talent and to her affection 
for himself. He had asked no hard thing at 
her hands. Only the exercise of a little pa- 
tience, a little resolution, a little watchfulness 
over habits already formed, and she would be 
a perfect woman. He was very loving and 
attentive to her during the remainder of his 
visit, and by dint of shutting his eyes tightly 
and dwelling persistently upon the reflection 
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that his own home would be very differently | a wretched failure. I have known her from 
ordered in many respects from this, he was | her infancy, and often lamented the defects in 


able to estimate aright the redeeming traits of | 


parents and children, and strive in good faith 
to gain the favor of all. Mrs. Glenn liked him 
from the first, and Helen’s heart swelled with 
rapture as she marked the growth of their mu- 
tual regard; saw that, next to herself, Miles 
liked best to converse with the mother she 
rated as more than human in virtues and at- 
tractions. 

“She is a queen: among women,” he said, 
unguardedly, to his betrothed one day. 

Helen's eyes flashed mischievously. 

“Although she cannot rival aunt in house- 
wifery,’’ she retorted, demurely, and he had no 
answer ready that would not contradict himself 
or wound her. 

From time to time he made jesting inquiry 
in his letters as to her success in the culinary 
experiments he assumed that she had made, 
and her replies were in the same rein, recount- 
ing how she had blistered her hands sweeping ; 
had learned to darn stockings, and actually 
made a loaf of bread without the cook’s assist- 
ance. 

“For which I expect a medal,’’ she wrote— 
“‘with a kneading-tray on one side, a bread- 
knife on the other.’’ 

He enjoyed her nonsense, but he enjoyed the 
more the assurance that she was re-moulding 
her tastes and customs to suit his needs and 
wishes. He worshipped her in thought when- 
ever he pondered the subject of her self-deny- 
ing industry in his service. 

He was to spend Christmas with the Glenns, 
but had not expected to rejoin them until the 
24th. Released unexpectedly from a business 
engagement on the 22d, he sent a telegram to 
Helen (which he learned subsequently was 
three days on the way), and threw himself 
early next morning into the train bound for 
the city which was her home. 

At the last station touched by the cars before 
reaching the terminus, two gentlemen got on 
board and took seats directly behind our hero. 
One of them was slightly deaf, and all that his 
companion said to him was distinctly heard by 
Miles. They talked like people of breeding 
and culture, but their preoccupied neighbor 
paid no heed to the matter of their dialogue 
until one of them mentioned the name of the 
literary society to which Helen delonged, and 
presently the title of the Christmas charade 
she had written. There was to be a rehearsal 
that evening, he learned, and that the collo- 
quists belonged to the association. The comedy 
was spoken of as brilliant and witty, and the 
author as a young lady of uncommon talent 
and acquirements. 

“*She is to be married in the spring, I under- 
stand,”’’ said the louder voice, and in response 
to his friend’s comment upon the news, ‘‘ You 
may well regret it. _Her domestic life will be 





her training which have made her an incorrigi- 
ble dowdy and slattern. The woman whose 


| sense of purity and propriety is so obtuse that 


she occasionally forgets to wash her face and 
hands, and is unconscious of the indecorum of 
appearing before any one, even those of her 
own family, in such attire as she was at our last 
rehearsal, is unfit to assume the charge of a 
family. Her black silk dress was spotted with 
grease, ripped on the shoulder, and slit in half 
a dozen places on the arms; one flounce was 
torn badly, and clumsily pinned together, as 
were the gathers at the back of the skirt. She 
looked like an animated rag-bag.”’ 

The deaf gentleman said something inaudible 
te Miles. 

**No,”’ replied the other ; “I have no hope of 
that. If, in the leisure and ease of her father’s 
house, she has not cultivated habits of careful- 
ness and neatness, it would be a miracle were 
she to learn these de novo amid the press of a 
matron’s duties. She is twenty-one years of 
age, and her ‘mother did so before her.’ It is 
bred in the bone.’’ 

Miles’ indignant impulse to interrupt and 
rebuke the speaker passed away before the 
second thought that he had no just cause of 
complaint. Helen’s name had not been uttered 
by either, nor had their strictures transcended 
the bounds of justifiable criticism. They de- 
plored a fault known to everybody who knew 
the young girl and her home; dealt with the 
fearful flaw severely, but not unkindly. They 
had said nothing that was not true. 

Was this so? And if he could not disprove 
it to himself, what of his prospects of wedded 
happiness ? 

This was the question uppermost in his 
troubled mind as he rang the bell at Mr. 
Glenn’s door, and prompted the sudden deter- 
mination he put into effect upon the appearance 
of the waitress. 

**Is' Miss Helen at home, Norah?” he asked, 
after responding to her smiling recognition. 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

**In the sitting-room ?’’ 

“T believe so, sir.’’ 

“Don’t announce me! I will go directly to 
her.”’ 

The girl was evidently embarrassed, but 
aware that his position in the family justified 
his course, dared not remonstrate. Her hesita- 
tion was not lost upon the visitor, but it con- 
firmed his resolution, instead of shakingit. He 
heard Helen singing softly to herself, an air 
they had often sung together, as he laid his 
hand upon the door-knob, and the light came 
back to his face, a quicker throb to his heavy 
heart at the familiar accents. She did not hear 
him enter ; sat still and continued her crooning 
over the grate. Her rocking-chair was directly 
under the chandelier, and the evening paper 
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lay upon the carpet where it had dropped from 
her hand. She meant to dress for the rehearsal 
by-and-by, and avoided the ‘‘nuisance”’ of two 
toilets in one afternoon by postponing the dis- 
agreeable task until after dinner. She was 
arrayed in one of her pet wrappers, of course— 
Miles hated the sight of the loose garments 
thereafter, to his dying day—and no collar. 
The peignoir was almost buttonless, and part- 
ing upon her knees fell away on either arm of 
the easy chair, showing a dirty underskirt, 
draggled and ragged at the bottom. A glance 
at her head recalled to the spectator—horrified 
and grieved as he was—an odd speech made by 
a madcap sister of his own, in describing an- 
other lady’s cotf'ure. 

‘“‘Her hair looked as if the rats had been 
holding a camp-meeting in it,” she had said, 
and her brother appreciated the force of the 
comparison in regarding Helen’s. Half of it 
had tumbled to her shoulders in matted elf- 
locks ; the rest was frowsy, tangled, rusty, and 
redolent of the damp “family brush.”’ 

The young girl was ‘‘ taking her comfort’ on 
this cold evening, her unshod feet supported by 
a stool set right before the hot grate. She 
wore black stockings in winter, as did her mo- 
ther—soft, thick merino that ‘‘kept the feet 
warm, and did not need to be changed when- 
ever one had been out in the wind—as white 
did.’” Her habit was to wear one pair until 
they ‘‘would not stay on,’ then throw them 
away for new and whole. The term of service 
of those she had on now, having nearly ex- 
pired, three pretty white toes—pink-tipped, 
with ebony nails—were visible through one, 
while from the other projected four—headed 
by the great toe—working contentedly back 
and forth as they basked in the warm fire-light. 

The minutest feature of the tableau was 
stamped upon the vision and memory of him 
who stood beside her for a full minute before 
he could articulate a syllable. 

At his hoarse ‘‘Helen!’’ she sprang to her 
feet with a faint scream, and would have 
thrown herself into his arms, but he held her 
off. Deliberately and critically, he scanned 
her from head to foot, still grasping her wrists 
so that she could not stir, his expression of dis- 
gust and distress blasting her sight while she 
endured the scrutiny. 

Then he put her away from him, not roughly, 
but decidedly. 

“IT should soon cease to love the woman of 
whom I was ashamed !’’ was all he said. 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
broke into wild weeping, but he did not turn 
back. In another moment she heard the front 
door close behind him. 

She had lost him! She knew it as well then, 
as when she read the letter that came to her 
next morning, and what was the shock that 
killed his love. Helen Glenn has never married. 

‘‘There are other things worth living for,” 








she said, when, after weeks of mute mourning, 
she began to rally from the anguish of her be- 
reavement. ‘‘I shall never subject myself 
again to the risk of such pain and mortifica- 
tion as this affair has brought me. Ido not 
dread the obloquy of old-maidism.”’ 

I meet her often in charitable societies and 
upon errands of mercy, and oftener see her 
name upon subscription lists and petitions for 
the abolition of social and political evils. Her 
parents are dead; her brothers and sisters set- 
tled in homes-of.their own. She has ample 
means, and is liberal in expenditures for the re- 
lief of the poor and the advancement of reform. 
She boards in an obliging family, where she can 
do as she pleases with her suite of rooms, and 
her pleasure is to live according to her mother’s 
notions of ease and comfort. Her dresses are 
made with a single eye to the convenience and 
physical well-being of the wearer, and she sel- 
dom has two ata time. When one is hopelessly 
worn out, she gets another. Bonnets she has 
discarded in favor of wide-brimmed round hats, 
which “‘are sensible and comfortable.”’ 

‘‘The washing lists of this establishment are 
preposterous!’ I heard her say in a board 
meeting of the ‘‘ Wanderer’s Home,”’ the other 
day. ‘The matron should be more strict. 7 
have but one handkerchief, one pair of stock- 
ings in summer, one collar and one of each 
kind of undergarment washed for myself per 
week, and hold that nobody need be more ex- 
travagant. The difference between must have 
and may have is wide, and should be well de- 
fined by women with sense, and without preju- 
dice.”’ 


CHARACTER. 


BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. 








CHARACTER is an eminently personal thing. 
What a man is in his individual merits and vir- 
tues, and not what men judge him to be by his 
public manifestations, constitutes his charac- 
ter. ‘‘Men are not what they seem” always, 
hence society may accord less or more to a 
man’s character than his actual merits warrant. 
As arule, persons are passed in community at 
their true social, inteliectual, and moral worth ; 
yet there are manifest exceptions to the rule. 
Men not unfrequently act with apparent virtue 
or magnanimity when neither of these senti- 
ments form an element of their real character. 
So with the converse of this proposition. There 
are those who have an exterior bearing in the 
world which would seem to conceal their vir- 
tues; are so constituted as to be better than. 
they appear. 

But all genuine character has its basis in 
sterling virtue. Whatever elements enter into 
its composition, it is essentially defective with- 
out this. Nothing can compensate for the 
want of moral principle in a man or woman. 
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Virtue is the very jewel of character—that 
which perfects and crowns it. ‘Habits of 
love, piety, and truth; habits of falsehood, 
passion, or goodness, mould and fashion it, till 
at length it wears the likeness of God, or the 
image of ademon!”’ He is but a poor work- 
man who hopes to build the temple of character 
on any other foundation than that of moral 
excellence. 

In the conflicts of life there are many duties 
and temptations to weak and irresolute minds 
to yield principle to supposed interest, virtue 
to gain; but the man of character sees in the 
maintenance of the right all that is sacred to 
personal and inward quiet, and hence, by a 
determined will, pursues the even tenor of his 
way. Whatever else such a spirit cannot say 
in respect of the things of this life, he can al- 
ways say, with the Bard of Avon, 

“T feel within me 

A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A still and quiet conscience.” 
Such persons are the true types and ornaments 
of human character. If we have any capability 
for the admiration of the beautiful, or any love 
for the lefty and pure in character, we must 
instinctively admire and love such, for they 
have the divine stamp of nobility and moral 
loveliness. 

Character is largely determined by one’s as- 
sociations in life. There is no little force in 
the trite utterance that ‘‘a man’s character is 
known by the company he keeps.’’ In speak- 
ing of the influence of association upon men, 
an exceilent writer observes, with as much 
truth as quaintness, ‘‘He who comes from the 
kitchen, smells of its smoke; he who adheres 
to a sect, has something of cant; the college- 
air pursues the student, and dry inhumanity 
him who herds with literary pedants.”’ 

This is undoubtedly true. Persons generally 
reflect the spirit, and express in their charac- 
ters the wisdom or folly, the virtues or vices, 
of their associates. As all associations of this 
nature are purely voluntary, every person in- 
dicates his taste for intellectual culture, social 
refinement, or moral improvement ; or the con- 
trary, by the characters of those he selects as 
his companions. Worse than no society at all, 
infinitely worse, is that of the vulgar and the 
vicious. Patent to any reflecting mind is the 
assertion that 

“’Tis meet 

That noble minds keep ever with their likes.” 

The importance of a good character cannot 
be over-estimated. Its bearing on individual 
happiness, not to speak of its influence on the 
well-being of others, is utterly inappreciable. 
The Book of ail books declares that ‘‘a good 
name is rather to be chosen than great riches,”’ 
and all experience but confirms the truth of 
the deelaration. Riches are but temporary, as 
is the good they impart. Fame won, save in 
the cause of virtue, has no substantial basis. 





Power wields its sceptre but foraday. Buta 
GOOD NAME is a joy, a crown, an inheritance 
forever! lt can never die, because virtue is 
imperishable. Would we, reader, have a 
character yielding us the highest possible en- 
joyment in life, and such as shall live as an 
element of beauty and power after we are 
dead? Let us, then, build on virtue and good- 
ness, and our fortunes will be made for both 
worlds—for this life, and that which is to 
come. 
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TO THE DEAD. 


AND this is death! How calm the sleep! 
How cold and damp that marble brow! 
That downy breast where loved ones weep 
Is chil! as is the winter's snow. 

That cheek where once the roses bloomed 
On beds of lilies pure and white ; 

Those rosy lips, with myrrh perfumed, 
Are pale and lone as shades of night. 


Be still, my heart! for hers is cold 
And silent as the pulseless stone, 
And soon will turn to clammy mould, 
With all its warm emotions gone. 
That brain no more the seal of will 
Reflects, nor speaks the soul’s desire ; 
But all is dark, and all is still, 
Where once was life’s mysterious fire. 


The spirit ’s gone, but when or where, 
No mortal eye beheld its flight ; 
No one can tell where is the sphere 
The viewless soul has found to-night. 
Away, away on noiseless wing, 
Beyond the clouds of earth and sky, 
To realms where one eternal spring 
Perennial blooms, no more to die. 





Away, away where Sirius burns, 
Or bright Arcturus nightly glows, 
Or where the lone Polaris turns 
On axle ’midst the polar snows. 
O heart of love! come back, come back, 
And show to me your aerial home, 
And send from its etherial track 
One flower of heaven's cerulean dome. 


Oh, pluck one leaf, if only one, 
From life’s immortal blooming tree, 
And drop it from thy starry zone, 
As gift of love and hope to me! 
And when the sun at morning shines 
On earth’s high mountains tipp’d with gold ; 
Or when at e’en his ear declines, 
Come, dearest, come, as when of old! 


How sweet’s the smile upon thy cheek! 
How pure’s the rapture of thine eye! 
As if the soul would fainly speak 
Before it mounts the azure sky. 
O gentle friend! O loving heart! 
Come with thy bright and starry train, 
And bring with thee thy golden harp, 
And sing me love’s sublime refrain. 


And when pale Luna’s crescent beams, 
With silvery light in evening's sky, 

Come, dearest, in my nightly dreams, 
And, bird-like, teach my soul to fly— 

To fly with thee on gliding wing, 
Where suns and stars in glory shines, 

And drink from life’s immortal spring, 
And live, for aye, in love divine. 
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TRIX. 





BY H. VICKERY DUMONT. 





He thought, I suppose, if he thought ait all, 
that he was doing no harm. It is a fallacy 
upon which men of his stamp often act, and 
often, alas! commit many and many a wrong. 
Not that I would for a moment assert that in 
his intercourse with Trix Danby, Lindsay Kirk 
had been guilty of any actual or positive wrong. 

Thus far throughout their brief acquaintance 
he had exemplified to the very letter his charac- 
ter as a gentleman; he had treated her as he 
would treat any !ady for whom he entertained 
a deep respect, and yet—well, the saddest truth 
of all was that Trix was noé a lady, either in 
action, station, or appearance ; in fact, to reach 
the stern reality at once, she was a scion of 
the lowest family their low mining district 
contained. 

He had first met her during the second week 
of his superintendence over his father’s mines. 
Old Jim Danby was lying in a ditch as drunk 
as liquor could make him, and Lind, not being 
sufficiently acquainted with the old wretch to 
understand that that was his normal condition, 
was dragging him out when Trix came along. 
Another girl would have been overwhelmed 
with mortification, but she was not. She stood 
for a moment regarding his operations, then 
said, in a voice, whose pathos was unnatural 
at sixteen :— 

“°*Taint no use gettin’ him out of that. He’ll 
only tumble into the next one he comes acrost.’’ 

Lind looked up and laughed. ‘Well, I’ll 
drag him out if ke does. Do you know who he 
is ?”’ 

“Yes, [know him. He’s my father.’’ 

“‘Oh, I beg your pardon,”’ he said, confusedly, 
then added, ‘‘ but we must get him out of this, 
for the sun is so hot it will kill him.” 

“*T wouldn't be no great loss,’’ she answered, 
taking one of the helpless arms that lay so dis- 
gustingly low, and helping Lindsay with his 
burden. 

It was nothing new for her to lean under it, 
and she took the experience quite naturally ; 
but Lind, looking over the ragged old back that 
divided them, felt a strong thrill of admiration. 
Not the chivalrous, respectful admiration he 
tendered generally to the sex, but the curious 
pulse-thrilling one feels when looking at any 
beauty fresh from the hand of nature. 

Not that poor Trix was strictly beautiful, but 
there was a power in the firm young mouth, an 
honesty in the dusky gray eyes, a pathetic 
grace in the badly-dressed figure, that appealed 
more powerfully to his senses than all the 
dainty, well-clad loveliness that had ever 
flashed across his eyes. 

She thanked him when they reached the hut, 
dignified by the sweet word- home, thanked him 
in words that were ungrammatical and badly 





expressed, but which were sweet in their very 
humility. 

After that he met her very often on the roads 
and by-roads; stumbled across her as she sat 
through the purple dusks of gloaming watch- 
ing the tide roll up the gray expanse of shore, 
came upon her as she lingered around the 
mines waiting to see whether Jim was suffi- 
ciently sober to care for his dinner, sauntered 
past their habitation and saw her time after 
time, standing in her dusky beauty at the door- 
way, holding crippled little Dan where the 
sun’s warm rays could fall upon his stunted 
body, or trying to keep a wailing baby quiet 
while the mother of the family regaled herself 
with a drunken sleep. 

She remembered him well enough, but at first 
she scarcely noticed him, searcely raised her 
eyes when he passed. By-and-by, however, 
when it became habitual for him to stand or 
walk beside her, to meet her in her lonely ram- 
bles, to talk with her as no one else had ever 
talked, he could see the glad crimson flushing 
her cheeks, a sudden glory flashing her eyes at 
his approach, and yet, as before, he thought he 
was doing no harm. 

People talked and noticed that Trix was be- 
ginning to take more pains with her personal 
appearance, that her rags and rents were be- 
coming fewer, her luxuriant hair was rescued 
from its former state of picturesque dishevel- 
ment, that even her face had lost its old look 
of apathy, and flashed into shy, sweet anima- 
tion. They, the little world of gossip, admired 
her none the more for it. To tell the truth, in 
circles where her name was familiar, many and 
many a hard unwomanly thing was said of 
her; but over and above and apart from their 
censure, Trix was happy. 

On what basis her ‘happiness was founded 
she scarcely stopped to consider. Her love for 
him rose as a lawless impulse of her nature, 
deep, strong, fervent, never to be eradicated, 
never to be separated from her by either heighth 
or depth or any living thing. She never dared 
to think he had any feeling for her in return, 
in her untaught, untutored humility she was 
satisfied to be with him, to watch him, to wor- 
ship him 





“with passion wild, 
As the Persian worships the glowing sun.” 

And Lindsay? Well, as time wore on, and 
the stupidity of the place became more unmiti- 
gated, his thoughts were of necessity concen- 
trated on Trix. He liked to see the sudden 
lighting up of her face; the tremulous shyness 
of her voice he liked to hear ; so she, poor child! 
became entangled in the meshes of his daily life 
until it seemed as if separation was impossible. 
Only seemed so, however, for it was possible, 
as the proud mother that shared his seclusion 
knew. Not only possible but probable, so she 
took no pains to frustrate the intimacy, and 
only smiled when people told her of it. 
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‘‘For you know, my boy, I have every confi- 
dence in you,’’ she said, ‘‘and I think you love 
me well enough to preserve my shining fabric. 
I know that temptations will beset young men, 
but you must put them aside as best you can ; 
anything rather than a mésalléance.”’ 

Lind laughed, but reddened, and there and 
then with faultless ingenuity she made her 
plans. 

“You needn’t fear any alliance for a while,”’ 
he answered, then sauntered down towards the 


shore, and standing on a jagged peak of rock, | 


saw Dannie basking beneath it—saw Trix sit- 
ting on a pile of seaweed, the baby in her arms, 
the great woof of her hair tumbling over her 
shoulders, and the baby face that was sheltered 
by her pliant, graceful form. 

** All asleep down there ?”’ he called out, and 
then the glory and the shadows chased her face 
and eyes, and he found a place beside her on 
the sands. ‘Don’t you ever get tired of that 
fellow?” he asked, pointing to her slumbering 
armful. 

Trix laughed the shy laugh that was so won- 
drously sweet. ‘Yes, I’m always tired of 
him, but there’s nobody else to mind him, so 
me and Dannie have to do it.’’ 

Lind glanced at Dannie’s crippled body, and 
felt one of his old thrills at the girl’s subtle 
generosity, at the innate refinement that crept 
out of her thoughts and pervaded the homely 
expressions of her everyday life. 

I think that in that moment of enthusiasm 
he might have been tempted to something rash. 
I think that, despite his mother’s warnings, he 
might, while the spell was still upon him, have 
enacted King Cophetna, but it was only ‘“‘a 
might have been,’’ and he didn’t. 

Dannie fell asleep after awhile, and they sat 
under the shelter of the rocks. 
great gray niche, and the bright face, the heavy 
veil of hair, the bare arms, and the baby sleep- 
ing upon them, flashed out like the tinted 
beauty of an old Vandykian picture. He lay 
down at her feet, and talked as he had never 
before talked to a woman. 

He told her of his life’s aspirations, his man- 
hood’s aims, and she, whose every moment was 
beset with longings vague and grand, said no- 
thing of them, only listened to him as a faithful 
vassal listens to a lordly master. Once he 
looked up at her, and, smitten by a sudden 
sense of his own egetism, said :— 

““Why don’t you talk, Trix? Here I have 
been telling you all that I ever wished for, 
and you haven’t been a single bit confidential 
What would you like most of anything in the 
world?” 

An intense hungriness spread itself over her 
face, some of the old pathos came back to her 
voice. 

“I guess I want everything; but I can just 
go on wanting, for I never get anything. Some- 
times I’m just sick and tired of life, and then 


She got in the 


| again I wonder if everything will go on just 
| the same until I’m an oid woman, and, by way 
| of change, death comes along.”’ 
Perhaps you think she wanted to force a pro- 
posal of some description, but she didn’t. 
| He had more idea just then of taking her to 
himself than ever he had before, but he only 
| said :— 
“Why, Trix, child, I thought you were very 
contented ; I had no idea that you were so un- 
| happy.” 
Again the lighting of face and brow, again 
| the flash of deprecating sweetness in the gray 
| eyes, again the tremulous naivete of the child- 
| ish voice. 
| ‘]T’m not unhappy now, but I used to be all 
the time. mad and sorry that I couldn't be a 
| lady and dress up and be pure and sweet like 
| ladies always are. Now, though I don’t mind 
so much, I want things just as bad as ever, but 
I’m pretty happy in spite of not gettin’ them.” 
| Poor Trix! That was the last, the very last of 
her peace and happiness ! 
Lind went home that evening, and, stepping 
| unconsciously into the breezy dining-room, 
found a divinity awaiting him. I say a di- 
vinity, and apologize after, for all he found 
| was a very, very pretty girl. A girl with a 
| bright, laughing face, and a delicate odor of 
| violets lingering around her. A girl that to 
| the dainty tips of her rosy nails was every inch 
a lady. 

‘**Lind, this is Miss Edith Rodney, our near- 
est neighbor. I kidnapped her this afternoon, 
| and am going to keep her a long while for my 
own especial benefit.”’ 

Lind stood for a moment in mystification, 
until the laughing face came forward. 

‘*Mr. Kirk looks horrified, and I don’t won- 
der, for this invasion is unpardonable. 1 live 
, ten miles away, and Mrs. Kirk brought me here 
this afternoon all unknown to the master.’’ 

He recovered himself by that time, and said, 
gracefully :— 

“The master must thank her then for a very 
unexpected pleasure.’’ 

So for a time Mrs. Kirk had it her own way. 
Trix was neglected, and Miss Rodney filled all 
the spaces of Lind’s life. 

I can’t recapitulate the days that followed, 
cannot tell you how Trix and Dannie and the 
baby sat on the shore alone. How an eager 
pathos crept into the dusky eyes, how the 
| childish mouth drooped in the corners, and the 
| tangled black hair went sullenly back to its old 
negligence. 

Miss Rodney walked, drove, rode, and sailed 
with Lind. Sang to him in the evenings, saun- 
tered down to the mines with him in the day- 
time, and at last she heard of Trix! 

It was nothing, of course. Most girls, I sup- 
pose, would have allowed the story to pass 
unnoticed, but Miss Rodney didn’t. She waited 
| her opportunity, and by-and-by it came. Lind 
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took her out for a sail one evening just in the | your case it is more than contemptible, for 


searlet glow of sunset. Over the purple waters 
they floated far into the blazing west. Over 
the tiny ripples that Miss Rodney’s pink fin- 
gers sent into a thousand impatient curves. 
Out into the crimson and yellow dusks, until 
the smoke from the mines grew faint in the 
distance, and nature dyed the quiet village 
with its own especial tints. She was sitting 
quietly beside him, her delicate profile up- 
turned, her golden hair falling like shafts of 
lingering sunlight around her face. 

For a long time he watched her, lazily at 
first, then admiringly, and at last his passion 
culminated, and he asked her to be his wife. 

She was a girl of wonderfully quick percep- 
tions, and I suppose she had half expected it, 
so she turned with womanly honesty in her 
brown eyes, womanly tenderness in her clear 
voice :— 

‘‘Before I answer you, Mr. Kirk, will you 
reply to one question? What did you mean by 
your attentions to Trix Danby?” 

“‘T meant nothing. I paid her no attention 
that could be construed into meaning anything. 
Beyond walking and talking to her a few times, 
I know nothing about the girl.’’ 

Miss Rodney’s pliant mouth curved a trifle, 
and he, seeing and understanding the scorn she 
felt, continued :— 

“IT know you do not believe me; but I tell 
you honestly that every meeting we ever had 
was purely chance.” 

The curve of the scarlet lips deepened per- 
ceptibly, the clear voice became more than ever 
earnest :— 

‘‘Mr. Kirk, we may as well understand each 
other. You tell me this, and as a lady I am 
bound to believe you ; but I assure you it places 
your conduct in no more favorable light. You 
meant nothing, you say, but whether you meant 
it or not you know the girl loved you. You 
know that every passion and pleasure of her 
life has been absorbed by you, that your idle 
talks and chance meetings have wn her 
away from her own ideality to an ideal world 
of sorrow and unhappiness. You thought you 
were doing no harm. Perhaps you did, but a 
gentleman would have thought, a gentleman 
would never have performed such an action—”’ 

“From which I reason that Jam not a gen- 
tleman. Thank you, Miss Rodney!” His Saxon 
face flushed with indignation as he spoke, but 
she continued, undauntedly. 

**Not the least necessity, I assure you. My 
only regret is that I cannot place you under 
deeper obligations, that my words are insuffi- 
cient to tell you all I think of your conduct— 
the base, ungentlemanly cowardice that could 
induce any man, formed in the image of his 
Creator, to win a woman’s heart merely pour 
passer le temps. It is common, I know, scores 
and hundreds of your set and compeers do like- 
wise ; but it is contemptible all the same. In 
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though the girl’s social station is beneath yours, 
the station and the nature her God has given, 
is as much above you as the mountains are 
above the earth. Furthermore, despite the 
intensity of your selfishness and her ignorance, 
you loved her.”’ 

The color faded from his cheeks, he drew 
one short, hard breath, and answered nothing. 

‘‘T repeat it, in a sort of way you loved her, 
and you do not love me; but my position is 
more advantageous, and you asked me to be 
your wife. Facing her wrongs, egotism is dis- 
gusting; but with all due deference, I will 
briefly inform you that I am thankfully en- 
gaged to a man who would scorn the amuse- 
ment that entertained you so immensely.” 

She paused out of breath, and he feeling that 
he must say something, stammered :— 

‘*You are truly fortunate, and I congratulate 
you most heartily. I cannot retaliate to your 
accusations, though, as they are merely your 
own personal convictions, they need no retalia- 
tion. I repeat and maintain, however, that I 
never implicated myself with Miss Danby in 
the slightest particular.”’ 

She saw his utter unworthiness, and began 
to grow less enthusiastic. 

“Yes, you said that before; but don’t be 
unnecessarily sarcastic. Poor Trix would be 
quite as much obliged to you if you omitted the 
miss, which, applied to her, seems mere mock- 
ery. Her position scarcely demands such bom- 
bastic respect.’’ 

He was a shallow fellow, I acknowledge, or 
he never would have made answer. 

** And yet, despite her position, Miss Rodney 
advocates my marrying ber.”’ , 

Contempt completely suffused her face as she 
turned wearily away. 

“‘T advocate nothing. I simply despise your 
course of conduct, and, from my slight ac- 
quaintance with Trix, congratulate her heartily 
on her escape. And now, Mr. Kirk, will you 
be kind enough to turn, I have to drive home 
to-night, you must remember?” 

So he turned, and in perfect silence they 
floated on their homeward way. She sat at the 
stern, one hand rippling the waters, both eyes 
watching the curves she made. 

He, left to himself, thought until thought 
became a kaleidoscope, and he saw himself as 
he was, saw suddenly the truth of her words, 
and realized that in his own lazy, desultory 
fashion he loved Trix Danby. That despite 
her ignorance, despite her low obscurity, she 
was the one pre-eminent love of his manhood’s 
prime. Then he looked across at Edith and 
felt a sudden sense of shame, but still he said 
nothing, only watched her and thought of Trix. 

Nearer and nearer grew the village, and 
still neither of them spoke. She became tired 
of rippling, and, seeing a bough floating on the 
water, stretched one shapely hand towards it, 
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leaned her lithe body forward, and then—then, 
while Lindsay Kirk was thinking of a more 
manly future; was dreaming of Trix’s shy 
face and intensely happy eyes; while Miss 
Rodney was thinking over her girlish thoughts ; 
while a pair of dusky, eager eyes watched 
them from the shore, the boat upset, and the 
two were struggling in the water, the opal 
tinted treacherous water. The sail flapping 
lazily around, struck Lind as he fell, but Miss 
Rodney had just sufficient consciousness to 
scream, in her clear young voice :— 

“Help us! Oh, my God! Help! We’re 
drowning!” 

To hear over the water a voiee as sweet and 
girlish as her own. 

“Hold on! Hold on tothe boat, and I’ll be 
there in a minute!’’ 

So with energy born of despair, she clung 
tightly on, held with superhuman strength the 
man she so despised, until ‘with quick, short 
strokes the boat of refuge was beside them. 

“© Trix, hurry!’ she screamed. ‘Hurry, 
for I can’t hold on a minute longer!” Even 
while she spoke, Trix was beside her, and 
Edith still cried: ‘Help him in first. I'll try 
to hold on.” 

So Trix, with her strong young arms, helped 
him in, while Miss Rodney, with a heavy thud, 
fell from her treacherous port of-safety. 

Shail I tell you that just for a moment a 
swift temptation passed through the frenzied 
brain? that just fora moment a happy glim- 
mering future arose before her? <A future 
with the life she had saved, undisturbed by the 
sweet-faced girl that came between her and 
his love? 

I have tdld you, but, thank God! that in the 
next moment the temptation had passed, and 
she was grappling for her rival; the next she 
had landed her beside Lindsay in an uncon- 
scious state; the next she herself had fallen 
helplessly, powerlessly between the boats. 

Ten minutes after, two sturdy miners had 
rowed tothe rescue. Half an hour later, Lind, 
opening his eyes, and seeing Miss Rodney sit- 
ting beside him with a white, awe-stricken 
face, murmured :— 

“‘Where is Trix?” . 

Then awaited hungrily the answer no one 
gave, for Trix had drifted out into the sea of 
eternity. Out through the rippling waters to 
the golden gates of the Eternal City, where 
pain and sorrow are unknown. Out from all 
earthly loves and longings, all carnal anguish 
and fierce heartournings, to be taken in the 
everlasting arms of the Omnipotent. 

Jim Danby rolled home unassisted that 
night, and Dannie tried to quiet the baby by 
telling him that Trix would soon be home. 
But Trix never came, so by-and-by both Dan- 
nie and the baby went out to search for her in 
the Far Beyond. 





MY ATTEMPTS TO WIN FAME, 


BY MARGARET A. SMITH. 








WHEN I was about sixteen years of age I was 
very ambitious, romantic, and a trifle self-con- 
ceited, and I would have remained so, no doubt, 
had not my most strenuous efforts to obtain 
fame met with such chilling repulses as I am 
about to relate for the amusement, I hope, of 
the reader. 

It was after reading some excellent, though 
rather exciting novels, that I first conceived 
the brilliant idea of becoming an authoress, 
and, consequently, acquiring fame. Why 
should I not? I argued with myself. Surely, 
there could be nothing but success awaiting 
me, for no editor would be so utterly blind to 
his own interests as to turn away such a pro- 
duction of genius as mine would prove to be. 

I thought continually upon the subject, and 
the consequence was, that my enthusiastic fire 
grew brighter and brighter, until it finally 
burst into an all-absorbing flame, which, in 
subsiding, left a brilliant ‘spark of genius,”’ 
as I conceitedly styled it. 

This “‘spark” was nothing less than a love 
story, entitled ‘‘Love’s Reward,” in which the 
heroine, a marvel of all that was lovable and 
true, remained faithful twenty years to the 
memory of a sailor lover whom she thought 
dead, and who turned up after all those years, 
hale and hearty as any farmer, and married 
her because of her constancy, ‘‘and they lived 
happily ever after.’’ I gave my piece this end- 
ing because all love stories I had ever read 
ended in this way, and also because I thought 
they deserved to live happily after waiting so 
long. Never before was so much gentleness, 
patience, and resignation, as my heroine dis- 
played, combined in one person. Such an an- 
gelic being was never before, or since, I guess, 
heard of, and during all those years of waiting 
she did not grow ugly, nor wrinkled, nor sour- 
tempered, as old-maids are said to do generally, 
but I think they are slandered. 

After this gem of literary art was composed, 
and carefully copied, I was undecided as to 
which paper I should contribute to, and there- 
by make everlastingly famous, and also as to 
which would pay the most, for I certainly had 
a mercenary streak in my ambition. I never 
was enabled to rise above a certain love for 
silks, laces, velvets, and jewels, such as I 
thought an authoress should wear, and which 
could not be obtained without money. I am 
aware that this love is termed a feminine weak- 
ness, but I maintain that it isa masculine weak- 
ness also, if one may be allowed to judge from 
the way in which gentlemen single out these 
articles, and pay them the most assiduous at- 
tentions, while one less richly dressed is ignored 
almost. 

But, to return to my subject, after much con- 
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sideration I finally sent it to one of the leading 
magazines of the day. I wrote a condescending 
little. note to the editor, telling him he might 
publish my MS. for the low sum of ten dollars, 
and I would write him one every month, equally 
as good as that, provided he would increase my 
pay as the fame of his magazine increased. 
Oh, what brilliant dreams I dreamed in the 
three days of waiting that followed. I dreamed 
of how my name would shine among those of 
the most talented women in Amefica. I could, 
in imagination, see myself sailing haughtily 
into the crowded saloon of the hotel, at some 
fashionable watering-place, during the summer 
that was fast approaching, and hear the whis- 
per pass around, that there was so-and-so the 
young authoresss. But, alas for human expec- 
tations! I would never hear that whispered of 
myself, for at the end of the three days I re- 
ceived my manuscript together with a polite 
note from the editor, saying that my contribu- 
tion was respectfully declined, as was also my 
generous offer ;’’ also, ‘‘that unless I could 
impart more spirit and common sense to my 
writings, I would never succeed as an author- 
ess, and if he might be allowed to judge, I cer- 
tainly would never make his or any other paper 
famous with what little talent I possessed.” 
The ravings of my outraged genius were terri- 
ble to witness. Insulting monster! how could 
a man of such poor judgment and unapprecia- 
tive mind attain to such eminence in the pro- 
fession as had he? Inthe midst of my despair 
a consoling thought presented itself. I be- 
lieved he must be a bachelor and did not be- 
lieve in love and marriage. (1 have since 
learned that he had a wife and four children. ) 
I determined to send my treasure to some one 
else, which Laccordingly did, and after four days 
of suspense I received a curt note, saying, ‘I 
need not trouble him again, as he had no time 
to be bothered with such trash.”” My despair 
was greater than I can describe, for I then 
began to doubt my own genius. I consoled 
myself with the thought that perhaps my talent 
lay in another direction, and that literature 
was not my forte. After I arrived at this con- 
clusion I remained inactive for a time, and then 
I attacked painting with a furious zeal. Poor 
art! how I tortured it. I could not get my 
paints mixed properly, nor could I get my 
drawings to assume the right expression. My 
“*Gypsy Girl” looked sad and disconsolate, and 
actually shed tears of oil, and my ‘“‘ Madonna’”’ 
looked—looked, did I say ?—stared you full in 
the face, while her mouth was spread in a 
broad grin, and oil oozed from the corners. 
Altogether she looked like some Hibernian 
lass who had just dined on fat pork, and felt 
very well satisfied with herself and the world in 
general in consequence thereof. These I did 
not venture to put on exhibition, but 1 after- 
wards painted a rustic bridge, which I consi- 
dered a decided success. After I had given 








this the finishing touches, I sent it to the gal- 
lery, and repaired there myself about an hour 
after, my heart swelling with pride and anti- 
cipated praise. I entered and approached the 
proprietor—I suppose it was with a dignified 
mien—and asked if the “‘ Rustic Bridge’’ had 
been put up yet. I expected to be almost overs- 
whelmed with praise ; imagine, then, my sur- 
prise, horror, and mortification at the answer 
calmly and coldly given :— 

‘Oh, no; that was returned.”’ 

“Why was it returned, sir?’’ I asked, indig- 
nantly. 

‘* Because,”’ said he, “it was no fit painting 
to be put up here.’’ 

‘In what way was it inferior, sir?’’ I asked. 

“Tt was inferior in every respect,’”’ he an- 
swered ; ‘it was neither skilfully drawn nor 
properly painted.” 

I left him without another word, rushed 
home, locked myself in my room, and gave 
vent to my wounded ambition in a flood of 
bitter tears, after which I determined never 
again to attempt to win fame. I have never 
broken that resolution, and I suppose I never 
will, as I have now settled down into an ‘‘old 
maid,’’ not sucha one as the heroine of *‘ Love’s 
Reward,”’ for I find that, as the years slip away, 
I grow both ugly and wrinkled, and my little 
nephews and nieces would tell you sour-tem- 
pered also, I guess. 

Iam happy in the possession of an elegant 
parrot, and a superb cat named Dignity, vul- 
garly nicknamed Dig by the youngsters, for 
the reason that when they tease her she gets 
out of their way with more rapidity than grace, 
like the sensible cat that she is. My life is as 
peaceful as though no dream of fame had ever 
entered it, and I think I have found my true 
sphere at last, in becoming the old maid in- 
stead of the genius of the family. 
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LOVE’S SEASONS. 
Madrigal. 


BY GEORGE F. RORNER. 











WHEN the early rosebuds opened, 
Sought I then the loved one’s bower, 
In the first warm rays of springtime, 
Basked she there a shining flower ; 
I had thought to speak the longing 
That should rise from heart to lips, 
But, alas! I stood and trembled, 
Blushing to my finger-tips. 
For the brightness of the weather, 
With the dazzling of her eyes 
Laughing, overturned my courage ; 
Then I pondered in this wise— 
When I come again, imploring, 
Clouds with sunshine shali be blent, 
Eyes aflame with tender yearning, 
On my breast shall droop consent. 
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Goop temper is like a sunny day, shedding 
brightness on everything. 
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WILL AND DESTINY. 
BY SARAH P. BRIGHAM. 


THERE was a «ime when I most truthfully 
believed myself to be an individual ruled abso- 
lutely by destiny. The word, according to the 
best linguists, means to be propelled by a 
subtle, uncontrollable combination of circum- 
stances, either fortuitous or adverse, in a di- 
rection contrary to our intentions and often 
inclinations ; in short, to be completely deprived 
of volition, and drift powerlessly and unresist- 
ingly down the current of passing events. This 
was precisely my situation, as my story will 
clearly demonstrate. My childhood passed, 
and as I emerged into girlhood, and took upon 
myself the duties and responsibilities of advanc- 
ing years, I felt that I had indeed launched out 
into life. My compass was my burning desires 
and aspirations; but they- were false and se- 
ductive guides. I needed the rough teachings 
of experience to cool off my youthful ardor and 
develop my higher nature. I found I could not 
stem the tide of circumstances everywhere 
weaving around me. My life-boat became un- 
manageable. It ran against the breakers. It 
split upon the rock of matrimony. There my 
maiden name floundered and disappeared for 
ever. I will tell you how it all happened. 

It was a bright September morning, full of 
richness and beauty, that 1 sat by the open 
window of the parlor, sewing and singing. All 
about me revealed taste and comfort. I be- 
longed to an old genuine New England family ; 
what they term there “‘good stock.”” We had 
not wealth, but could trace our lineage honor- 
ably through half a dozen successive genera- 
tions here, and as many more in the mother 
country, and there was a slight tinge of family 
pride in my heart, growing out of our ancient 
and present respectability. Well, as I sewed, 
sung, and rocked collectively, a figure darkened 
the door. 

“Julia,” said Robert Flint, a neighbor, 
“here ’s the morning paper ; don’t you want to 
see it?” 

“Very much. Thank you,” I answered. 

He disappeared immediately, and I devoured 
with eager eyes the sudstance of the contents. 
And as Iran up and down the printed columns, 
I read :— 

“Wanted. A teacher of English branches 
and Latin, competent to‘act as general assist- 
ant in a Young Ladies’ Seminary. Rockville, 
Pa. A. WELLS, Principal.” 

“That ’s the thing for me!’’ I cried, raptur- 
ously. “I’ma graduate. I can fill that post! 
I llanswer that advertisement instanter. They 
sha’n’t want for a teacher long. Ido hope I 
can get up a sensible letter, without a flaw. 
Bless me! I must send credentials; well, that 
is easy. Mecther, listen!’ and I reread the ad- 











vertisement, and announced my intention of 
replying to it. She looked surprised. 

‘Think the matter over deliberately, Julia,” 
she said, quietly, “‘ you will have untried duties 
and difficulties to confront.’’ 

**But if you and father will consent I would 
like to go, if I can. Iam all worn out in this 
treadmill life. I have positively been buried 
in the country long enough. You know I have 
never stepped outside the State, and a change 
and journey vould just suit me. This is a nice 
warm nest here, but I have outgrown it. I 
want to try the strength of my wings.”’ 

The next post held a letter for A. Wells, Esq. 
I aroused as clear, concise, and epistolary style 
as possible ; spoke with extreme modesty of my 
own attainments, but inclosed glowing testi- 
monials ; summoned to my aid all the little ex- 
quisite flourishes of penmanship I could muster, 
and the result of my effort was, two weeks later, 
I entered the Young Ladies’ Seminary, Rock- 
ville, Pa., as ‘‘General Assistant Teacher.”’ 

It was a total transition forme. I was hardly 
eighteen, with all the warm, gushing affections 
and emotions of dawning womanhood in full 
force, self-reliant and courageous ; but, totally 
inexperienced, I entered upon my untried po- 
sition. I labored at my post faithfully and 
untiringly. I was in a new State, with new 
surroundings, new people. There was much 
that was a novelty and delight to me, and as 
much that was irksome and distasteful. But 
this multiplicity of newnesses ripened my ma- 
turing character rapidly. My mental powers 
strengthened and developed in imparting to 
others. 

The weeks glided peacefully into months, 
and the scholastic year, which had looked as 
almost interminable to me at first, had come 
to a close. I had gained the confidence and 
affection of my pupils and fellow teachers, and 
many pleasing evidences of our mutual sympa- 
thy and union were bestowed upon me, in 
handsome and manifold parting gifts. 

But I yearned again to behold my dear New 
England home. I had successfully tried the 
might of my wings, I would gladly return to 
the nest now, and to those loved ones whose 
lives for a time had flowed in a different path 
from mine. 

It was the morning of my departure. The 
art of photography was unknown then, but 
many ambrotypes of various friends were 
among the donations heaped upon me. I was 
packing. A tap at my door-bell fell upon my 
ear. 

“Come in,” I called, and Annie Porter tim- 
idly entered. She was an orphan; a bright, 
golden-haired sunny child of seven, the young- 
est of the day scholars, and my especial pet. 
**Come in, Annie, I’m very glad to see you,’’ 
Igaid ; “‘sit down, dear.” 

** Miss Rogers,” in a low, flurried tone, “all 
the girls have given you something. I don’t 
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want you to forget me; take this,” and she 
placed a large ambrotype in my hand. ‘Would 
you like it?” 

““Most certainly,” I answered; ‘‘but you 
have been such a grand little girl, and have 
given me so little trouble, that I can remember 
even without your picture, Annie.’’ I un- 
clasped the case, and beheld, to my astonish- 
ment, not the face of my little favorite, buta 
young, fine-looking a of perchance 
six-and-twenty. ‘You have made a mistake. 
This is not your picture, Annie, but a gentle- 
man’s.”’ 

“Yes it is mine!’’ she exclaimed, energeti- 
cally. ‘‘ Brother Daniel had it taken on purpose 
forme. It is mine, and I giveitto you. I have 
not any cf myself, but I thought maybe you 
would as soon have Daniel’s as mine.” 

There must have been some powerful invisi- 
ble agency operating just then to strengthen 
my sobriety. I was nearly convulsed with 
laughter ; but I kept it under lock and key. I 
maintained an outward gravity, and there was 
no manifestations of my quivering emotions 
within. 

‘“‘ And thiz is your elder brother, you have so 
often told me of ?’’ I said, when under sufficient 
command to articulate. 

“Yes,” she answered, simply; “‘ but he is not 
a whole brother, only a half brother. Aunt 
Kate said so.” 

‘“‘He is much older than you?” I asked, 
closely scanning the picture. It was a face 
revealing clearly much force of character and 
Gepth of thought. 

“Yes. He says he was quite a young man 
when I was a baby. He is my guardian, too; 
but I am sure I cannot tell why he is a half 
brother, or why his name is not Porter, like 
mine. I will ask Aunt Kate some day; she 
will know.”’ 

“T will tell you, Annie. Your brother and 
yourself were the children of the same mother, 
but different fathers with different names, and 
each takes the name of the father. This is 
also the reason why he is a half brother, be- 
cause the relationship is half whatit otherwise 
would have been; do you understand? But 
this picture—I cannot take it from you; you 
prize it highly ; keep it.” 

“That is why I gave it to you, because I love 
you so much ; don’t you want it?” and tears of 
deeply wounded feeling sprang into her mild 
blue eyes. “I thought it would please you. 
You were glad when the other girls gave you 
their pictures.’”’ 

“It does please me, Annie, dear, very much 
please me; and though it is not the likeness of 
your own sweet little self, 1 shall value it 
highly, and always love the picture for the 
sake of the loved little giver,’’ and I kissed her 
warmly and repeatedly. — 

And in this unforseen way I became the pos- 
sessor of the picture of a young, courted, newly- 





practising physician, Doctor Daniel Hill, whom 
I had never beheld, but of whose merits and 
attainments Ihad heard much. I never filled 
the position of teacher afterwards; but the 
gifts of my pupils were precious mementos of 
the past, and I carefully treasured the ambro- 
type of the unknown gentleman, and in my 
heart carried the image of his little orphaned 
sister. 

Another rich, gorgeous September came 
around again. The year had gone swiftly in 
the broad sunshine of home, love, and happi- 
ness. Pressing business had carried my father 
Westward, and knowing my innate love for 
travel, he had projected an unexpected delight 
for me, that of joining him and extending the 
tour much beyond the limits first assigned. 
Two days after the summons came found me 
on an express train on my way to Chicago. I 
was an easy, self-reliant traveller; never wor- 
ried or fretted about mishaps or dangers ; could 
accommodate myself unflinchingly to whatever 
accommodations circumstances could procure 
for me, and though unattended, could extract 
the keenest enjoyment out of the novel and 
varied scenes everywhere encompassing me. 

We were in the State of Ohio. It had beena 
glorious day, full of rich sunlight and beauty. 
The departing sun was lingering lovingly in 
the west, streaking the sky with amber, purple, 
and crimson, gilding the hills and tree-tops, 
and garnishing the charming landscapes every- 
where visible. 

I was getting slightly fatigued, and was con- 
ceiving a plan of stopping somewhere for the 
night. But my ruminations were brought to 
an abrupt termination. I did stop most effec- 
tually, not in the way my will had fixed upon, 
but as destiny would have it. 

My first intimation of trouble and danger, 
was the fearful prolonged shriek from the en- 
gine, in an instant came an awful crash; a 
terrible, indescribable shock. I was precipi- 
tated violently somewhere; felt a stunning 
blow on my chest, my left arm almost wrenched 
from its socket. Then I grew dizzy and faint. 
I cannot record what transpired immediately 
after; my brain suddenly refused to work, and 
all my powers of recollection took flight. I 
have a dim vision of excitement, confusion, and 
distress ; of feeling a heavy weight like a solid 
rock upon me; of feeling strong hands lifting 
me out from somewhere, I don’t know where, 
and of being tenderly laid down in safety with 
the hum of many discordant voices in my ears. 
I had a darkened, confused glimpse of a horri- 
ble seene; of mangled, bleeding forms, with 
many people hurrying about, and groans, 
shrieks, and terrible cries of anguish rolled 
faintly to my sluggish ears. Then all grew 
dark as before, and I lay unconscious of the 
suffering and agony about me. 

When I revived, I was in a dimly-lighted 
room. A man and a woman whom I could not 
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see clearly were with me, and the fingers of 
some one were on my wrist. 

“Her pulse is coming up. She will be better 
soon,’’ were the first words I could comprehend. 

“*Is she much injured, doctor?” in an anxious 
voice. 

“Not seriously, I hope.” 

I opened my eyes wide at this, and seemed 
at once to come into light and consciousness. 

“Where am I?” I cried; “what has hap- 
pened? Oh, dear, my head! my head!” It 
seemed as if ten thousand lancets were operat- 
ing upon my brain simultaneously. 

“You must be very quiet,’ answered the 
doctor ; “ail shall be explained when you are 
stronger ; very quiet indeed.” 

I was quite willing to be quiet; pains sharp 
and cutting were shooting through my head 
and chest. I knew I was in a place of safety, 
with those who were anxious for my welfare, 
and I was content. Iwas passive because pow- 
erless. Instead of joining my father in Chi- 
cago, he came to me; to the quiet little village 
and homely cottage, where injured, helpless, 
and unconscious I had been berne. Our pro- 
jected autumnal tour through the West was 
abandoned, and our plan now was, to turn 
homeward as soon as my rallying strength 
would admit. 

A week passed. The endless variety of aches 
I had sustained were diminishing. My color 
and appetite were returning, and my kind, at- 
tentive doctor and nurse pronounced me “ gain- 
ing finely.” 

I grew quite loquacious ; would admit of no 
further postponement of explanation ; learned 
that my doctor was a passenger on the train at 
the time of the accident, and was now in charge 
of the injured in the village, most of whom were 
doing well. 

The visits of Doctor Hill were frequent. I 
had leisure to study his face, and glean from it 
a page of his character. It was a striking, in- 
tellectual, benevolent face. I could see in it 
the combination of many virtues, but I was 
perplexed, mystified. It was not new to me. 
He grew less reserved and tolerably social, and 
one day I boldly launched out with :— 

“Doctor, where have I met you before? 
your countenance is a strangely familiar one. 
Like that of an old friend.” 

“T am sure I cannot possibly tell,” he an- 
swered, smiling. ‘Perhaps you may have seen 
me in Philadelphia, I have spent much of my 
life there ; but I have no reeollection of seeing 
you before, Miss Rogers, though the name is 
not new.” 

“Still I am convinced this is not our first ac- 
quaintance. I was impressed with this at first, 
and the idea has gained ground ever since. If 
I had met you accidentally, I should surely 
have accosted you as an old friend,” I per- 
sisted. 





“And did you not meet me accidentally? I 
am thankful it was no worse an accident.” 

“Most certainly ; but then—’’ 

“ And if I cannot claim the privilege of being 
an old friend, may I be called a new? Old 
friends are nearer and dearer, I know, but all 
that is new grows old in time. Friendship 
strengthens and ripens, too, and true friend- 
ship never rusts or decays; it brightens with 
age.”’ ’ 

The words were simple enough, but there 
was a depth and earnestness that startled and 
penetrated me. I felt the hot blood dash furi- 
ously to my face, and I knew it was provok- 
ingly dyed with the deepest crimson. Doctor 
Hill fixed his clear, penetrating eyes full upon 
me, and my confusion and color deepened. 

There was a long, uncomfortable silence. He 
seemed to await my reply. I had plenty of 
words and ideas sometimes, but there was a 
marvellous lack just then, and what I wished 
to express lay heavy and choking in my throat. 
Finally I faltered out, hardly conscious of what 
came :— 

“You are very kind, extremely kind. Iam 
largely indebted to you. Of course lam happy 
to claim you for a friend, if you can find any- 
thing attractive in me. But I do not consider 
myself a very attractive individual, battered 
and bruised as I have been; propped up in bed 
and easy chairs, and discoursing upon powders, 
plasters, etc. I wonder you can tolerate me at 
all. I should think you would take flight.” 

“T am not accustomed to retreat at the sight 
of suffering. My prefession would hardly per- 
mit that,”’ he dryly said. 

“But don’t you sometimes weary of listening 
to people’s long recital of pains and troubles? 
Ishould think you would have been quite worn 
out with me, such an accurate descriptive list 
of my various physical ills as I have entertained 
you with.” 

**You have exhivited much fortitude and pa- 
tience.’’ 

“Thanks! You are exceedingly charitable. 
I should think you would admire me, rigged up 
as I have been in bandages, plasters, and wet 
cloths on my head. Soon I will improve my 
personal appearance. To-morrow I wil] make 
a respectabie toilet, dress my hair and get off 
my wrappers.’”’ 

‘*We doctors don’t look for much display in 
dress or fashion in the sick room, yet we often 
find them highly attractive. I have been in 
rooms of great and protracted suffering, where 
I have beheld such examples of trust and sub- 
mission, that I felt my soul expand under the 
influence. There are such sou? of power and 
beauty that we grow in their presence.”’ 

I listened with rapt attention, and then said, 
reflectively :— 

‘*How mysterious life is. Our most deeply 
cherished plans get overturned and circum- 
vented. Destiny seems to get absolute pos- 
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session of us, and we drift passively whither 
passing events take us. lsometimes wonder if 
there is such a power as will within us at all.’’ 

“‘And are not you sensible that you possess 
it?’’ he inquire. ‘‘I am as conscious of it as 
ot my own existence.”’ 

“Yes, in trifles. I can be civilor rude. I 
can eat, drink, or sleep at pleasure. I can be 
active or indolent. In all minor matters I am 
tree to choose, but in the weightier events of 
my life my own will has been forced to suc- 
cumb to destiny. For instance, instead of a 
fine autumnal trip through the West, all so 
wisely and delightfully planned, I am effec- 
tually checked by circumstances beyond my 
control, and my splendid prospective journey 
dwindles down into a slow, tedious, homeward 
trip. Such is chance.” 

“And have you no gratitude for self-preser- 
vation?’’ he asked, in tones serious and re- 
proachful. 


**T ought to have,” I replied, touched by his | 





‘‘A note for you, Julia,’’ said my father the 
next morning, dropping the missive into my 
hand. I opened and read :— 


DEAR FRIEND: The intelligence of the dan- 
gerous illness of a pg Pe ere friend obliges 
me to leave at once for Philadelphia. Il regret I 
could not have seen you previous to my depar- 
ture, but it was impossible. I trust you will 
have a safe and comfortable journey home. I 
shall ever entertain a high regard for you, and 
cherish the remembrance of the time passed in 

our society. With many kind wishes, and 
he hope of again beholding you, I remain, 
Truly, your friend, D. HILL. 

Then Doctor Hill had gone, and I had no 
chance for adieus or parting words. I felt 
poorer in soul, as if a powerful prop had been 
suddenly removed. But I had an inward reve- 
lation. I beheld the dawnings of love rooting 
and struggling for mastery in-my bosom. 

The following week found me again under 
the parental roof. It had been but a brief 
season since I left full of exhilaration and self- 


reproof. ‘‘My disappointment was keen, and | reliance, and how widely different was my 


I fear my feelings have been wrong.”’ 


return! Thus do events grasp us vigorously 


‘Miss Rogers,’’ taking my hand and pressing | and mystically, and mould we know not how. 
it warmly, “will you allow’me a free expres- | But the snows of winter came just upon the 


sion of my views on this subject ?”’ 

“Most certainly,’’ I answered, cheerily. 
‘‘Say whatever you choose. You think mea 
rebellious, perverse creature, andIam. I am 


sensible that I am in the dark, and shall be | 


glad to be enlightened. I swim like a cork on 
the surface of things. You dive to the bottom 
and bring up hidden treasures. Let me hear 
you.” 

‘*My dear friend, if you honestly feel that a 
blind chance governs you, you are standing on 
dangerous ground. What you so unhesitatingly 
term destiny, I call the orderings of Provi- 
dence. I cannot conceive of any dark chance 
mastering us. It is true that though we are 
free to choose in some things, we are not in all. 
I know that a most merciful and loving Father 
often overrules and defeats our most cherished 
purposes. But this is not chance work. It is 
the discipline of life. We must be purified, 
educated, developed, and these bitter trials are 
the grand moral teachers of our souls. Some 
time we can do without the pruning of these 
sharp instruments, but not here, not till we 
reach the green pastures and drink from the 
immortal fountain in the kingdom of our God. 
Pardon my plain speaking, my friend, but am 
I not right?’ 

“You are right. I shall remember your 
words. Thanks for them!’ He arose to go. 

“Good-night!. You hardly need me profes- 
sionally now, but I will see you again.” 
Another gentle pressure of my hand, and he 
was gone. 

What a sermon had been preached to my 
impatient, doubting soul! ‘ ‘No blind chance !” 
**All the orderings of Providence!” I was 
silent.and reflective all that day. 





} 


footsteps of departing autumn, warming the 
ground with their pure sparkling covering of 


| white; and one bright cold day, as I was over- 





looking old letters, boxes, and books, I came 
to the parting gift of my dear little pupil Annie 
Porter. I unclasped the ease. An electrical 
shock could hardly have taken more effect, for 
I recognized in the features of the gentleman 
the object of my secret admiration and affec- 
tion, Doctor Daniel Hill. I had persistently 
clung to the belief that I had seen him pre- 
viously, but as he firmly maintained no know- 
ledge of me prior to the time of the accident, I 
had dispelled the idea. But I saw clearly 
now. It was the picture to which I had been 
first introduced; the original afterwards. 
What had the future to unfold tome? Another 
chance meeting? I most ardently wished and 
prayed for it. 

But the spring and summer came. The 
birds came back to their old haunts, and sang 
cheerily the old songs again, and there was 
joy, freshness, beauty, and bloom everywhere. 
So much perfection and outward glory. Yet 
there was pain in my heart; an aching and 
feverish longing for something I could not 
reach—a cherished and lofty ideal which was 
a rankling wound in my heart. It was one of 
the fairest of June mornings that my old 
friend and neighbor Robert Flint dropped in 
again. 

‘“‘ Julia,” said he, “I am going to ride over 
to W: Don’t you want to go?” 

“Just what I should admire, Robert ; you 
know I should ; but those detestable, everlast- 
ing Warrens are coming to dinner, and I 
can’t. Oh, dear! they always come in just the 
wrong time and spoil everything.” 
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*“Could you go late this afternoon more 
conveniently ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! I can go by that tame ; but I hate 
to discommode you just for those stupid people 
who only come here because our house is a 
convenience,” I replied. 

“Then I will be around again.” 

True to his promise, Robert appeared. We 
had a charming ride, were merry and social, 
had a fleet horse, and had just alighted, when 
I felt a vigorous pull at my arm and a cry of 
delight. 

“*Miss Rogers, how do you do? Don’t you 
remember Annie Porter?’’ and two round, fat 
arms were entwined around my neck, and a 
shower of kisses were loaded upon me. “‘ Where 
did you come from, Miss Rogers? I am so 
perfectly delighted to see you!’’ 

She then turned to present me to her brother, 
but my hand had already been warmly grasped, 
and I was receiving a cordial greeting. 

“But how came you here?” I eagerly in- 
quired. 

“Annie is passing the summer with her 
aunt, and I have just come in on the evening 
train; have run off from business for two or 
three days. It is a very unexpected pleasure 
meeting you again, Miss Rogers,”’ said Doctor 
Hill. 

**And you must go with us to Aunt Kate’s. 
We can’t lose you now,”’ exclaimed Annie. 

Iconsented. A happier hour passed in un- 
restrained, friendly conversation with these 
fondly-cherished friends cannot be found in 
the records of my remembrance. 

*‘Daniel,”” said Annie, “I want to know 
where and how you became acquainted with 
Miss Rogers.”’ 

“She was an accidental travelling acquaint- 
ance,”’ he answered, mystically glancing at 
me. 

I laughed. 

“That is wholesale information, Doctor 
Hill,” I said. ‘Annie, there was a railroad 
accident. Your brother and I were fellow- 
travellers, and consequently, as I had sustained 
sundry injuries, I became his patient.’ 

“And friend,”’ added Dector Hill. “Is it 
not so, Miss Rogers ?”’ 

The question brought that miserable crimson 
tinge again to my cheeks, and I felt, rather 
than saw, two large penetrating eyes reading 
all the hidden secrets of my soul. Another 
chance meeting. I freely forgave those detesta- 
ble, everlasting Warrens for delaying my ride 
till the hour of his arrival. The next day 
found Doctor Hill a visitor at our house. He 
came again, and again, and again. 

I told you at the outset of my story that I 
could not stem the tide of complex circum- 
stances that everywhere sprang up in advance 
of me ; that my life-boat became unmanageable 
and finally split upon the rock of a matrimonial 
alliance, where my maiden name floundered 





and disappeared forever. The rest of my per- 
sonal history can be told in few words. 

There is a certain house in Philadelphia, 
with a fine-swelled front and rather imposing 
appearance. If curiosity should tempt you to 
read the name on the door, you will find it one 
my pen has made you familiar with, Doctor 
Daniel Hill, and for fifteen years I have been 
mistress of this house, of which he is master. 
And I am rich in the broad sunlight of home, 
love, and happiness; rich in the ardent devo 
tion of my husband and love of my children, 
the sweetest, rarest gifts earth can bestow, and 
I inwardly ask, whence come all these priceless 
blessings? Surely not from any worldly wis- 
dom or foresight of my own. My own will 
has been repeatedly thrust aside; my plans 
and purposes have been circumvented and de- 
feated. But a mightier power has led me in 
narrow and iatricate paths, and I bow with 
reverential adoration and gratitude, for Iclearly 
recognize in my wanderings and guidance the 
unerring hand of God. 


—————“rs3d-o—_ —___ 


GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON XXVL 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 

Every landscape may be divided with greater 
or less precision into three parts—the distance, 
the middle-picture, and the foreground. As 
the effect of distance is to subdue both lights 
and shadows, the first of these seldom plays a 
conspicuous part in the general arrangement 
of the chiaroscuro, although the deep blue of a 
distant mountain in full shadow is sometimes 
effectively introduced. The largest breadth of 
shade is generally spread over the middle-pic- 
tifre, while the deepest shadows, as well as the 
strongest lights, naturally, from its proximity, 
oceupy the foreground. Sometimes, however, 
the foreground is in full shadow throughout, 
and the principal light falls on the middle-pic- 
ture. In this case, a few strong and scattered 
touches of light falling on objects in the fore- 
ground contrast very effectively with its dark 
tints. In daylight scenes, in nature, the prin- 
cipal light is generally in the sky; but ina 
showery or stormy sky, when the sun is sup- 
posed to be shining, but not from within the 
limits of the picture, the entire sky may often 
be in half-shadow, and the principal light on 
the foreground or middle-picture. 

Should a mass of shade be required for the 
sake of repose in a position where there is 
nothing naturally to produce it, a tree, a house, 
or other object may occasionally be introduced 
for that purpose. This is, however, an artistic 
liberty which should be used sparingly, and 
with the utmost caution ; and the painter will 
better display his judgment by selecting a sta- 
tion from which the objects and their shadows 
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naturally produce a pleasing view, ahd may be 
represented to the best perspective and pic- 
torial advantage, than by introducing others 
for the sake of effect. If no position can be 
found answering this condition, the object or 
scene may generally be abandoned as not 
admitting of picturesque representation, and 
some other chosen ; although the ever-varying 
effects of light and shade caused by passing 
clouds, which may be introduced at pleasure, 
will often, under judicious management, pro- 
duce a breadth and repose which will confer 
an interest on scenes otherwise wanting in 
pictorial effect. 

One decided advantage possessed by geome- 
trical drawings is, that measurements from one 
scale will serve for all the views of an object, 
whether these be in plan, elevation, or section. 
While, however, presenting this desideratum, 
they are deficient in another respect; that is, 
the relative position of vertical to horizontal 
lines, or vice vers@, cannot be delineated on the 
sane paper or plane. Thus, if one view is in 
plan, it is confined to plan alone, no lines de- 
lineating elevation being able to be drawn; 
hence the great variety of drawings required 
to give the measurements and positions of an 
object or design having many points of view. 
The rules of perspective, which we have just 
considered, are applicable to the delineation of 
objects by which two or more sides can be seen. 
Thus, in the case of a box which is longer than 
it is broad, but having the bottom of the same 
dimensions as the top, to give drawings geo- 
metrically constructed, from which a workman 
might take measurements, three separate views 
would be essential, namely, one of the side, 
one of the end, these being in elevation, and 
one of the top, this being in plan; the bottom 
being of the same dimensions as the top, ne 
plan of this would be requisite.. Now, by the 
rules of perspective, the box might be drawn 
in such a way that the side, end, and top 
would all be visible. But, as the reader will 
know, if he has studied the matter given in our 
section on perspective, that as the lines con- 
verge or recede from one another, in order that 
the idea of distance may be given, and as the 
lines to produce this effect are—even in com- 
paratively simple subjects—numerous, the in- 
tricacy of the drawings renders it a matter of 
extreme difficulty to take measurements from 
the various parts with that ease and facility 
which ought to be an essential feature in me- 
chanical operations. A method of drawing 
objects, then, by which two or more parts could 
be shown in one drawing, and yet all measured 
from the same scale, is of considerable impor- 
tance. By isometrical perspective or projec- 
tion, this desideratum is attained with great 
facility. The term projection, in its widest 
sense, means a pian or delineation of any ob- 
ject; but is also used by some writers and 
practitioners to distinguish the method of 





drawing in which the principle is evolved of 
delineating the objects as if viewed at an infi- 
nite distance; this resulting in all the partg 
being drawn without the converging or dimi- 
nution visible in common perspective, from all 
the parts being viewed from the same distance. 
The methods by which objects are projected 
are very numerous; but it is foreign to the 
seope of our work to enter into even a cursory 
detail of them; we shall confine ourselves to 
the elucidation of the simple rules of isometri- 
cal projection, which is the only mode by which 
the various parts of an object so delineated can 
be measured from the same scale. Professor 
Farish, of Cambridge, was the first publicly to 
elucidate the principles of this method of draw- 
ing; and he gave the name isometrical, as in- 
dicative of its chief feature, from two Greek 
words signifying EQUAL MEASUREMENTS. Iso- 
metrical projection gives the representation of 
the three sides of the cube, all of which are 
equal; and the boundary lines of which are 
alsoequal. In the examples which we present 
to the reader will be found sufficient illustration 
of the ease with which objects can be repre- 
sented by this mode of drawing, and the appli- 
cability of its principles to many of the details 
of architectural, engineering, or geometrical 
subjects. After the first principles are mas- 
tered, the method of adapting them is so obvious 
that in many cases a mere inspection of the 
diagrams will be sufficient; but whenever op- 
portunity offers, we should further elucidate 
them by explanatory and suggestive remarks. 
We have deemed it better to give numerous 
illustrations, rather than enter into long theo- 
retical investigations, preferring to run the 
risk of being thought overminute in illustrative 
details, to incurring the charge of obscurity, 
which, if they were less numerous. might 
otherwise result. 

The quickest method of forming a cube is by 
describing a circle, Fig. 44, ¢, d, g, A, ¢, and J, 


Fig. 44. 


d 


ae 


we 








e 
of any diameter, and dividing its circumference 
into six equal parts, first drawing the diameter, 
de, at right angles to the bottom edge of the 
paper or board on which the circle is drawn ; 
thereafter from either part, as d, measuring 
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three times to ¢; and this on both sides; join parallel to hh, & ¢, meeting in do; a fodis 


these points by lines f g and ¢ ak. Now, to 
make the cube, join the lines as in Fig. 45, as 
Fig. 45. 


b 


ab, bv, Wc,cd,de,ea,and fd; the cube is 
complete. The square ad) fis the top, the 
square f cd the right-hand, and the square 
d f ae the left-hand side of the cube. In iso- 
metrical drawing, all lines which are horizon- 
tal in the geometrical drawings are parallel to 
any of the lines de, dc, f fa, while those 
which are vertical are at right angles to these 
or parallel toae,fd,and &c. Thus, to give 
the representation of a block of stone, as in 
Fig. 46, a circle, as in Fig. 47, may first be 


Fig. 46. 


drawn, and a cube formed by the rules given 
in Fig. 45; then to draw the representation of 
the right-hand face, measure off from d to a, 
and parallel to d ¢ draw the lines a d, de, and 
from a measure the length to d, and from a and 














ad 
b draw lines parallel to h ¢; a be @ is the right- 
hand side of the block; next from @ measure 
to f, and put in the left-hand side af ¢ d as be- 
fore; then from a fand } draw lines f 0, b¢ 


| 





the upper side of the block. Thus it will be 
seen that all the lines which are horizontal in 
the drawings are parallel to the top and bottom 
lines of the right and left-hand sides of the 
cube ; while those that are vertical are at right 
angles to these. In the formation of a cube in 
a circle, a hexagon is first made by joining the 
extremities of the diameters, as in Fig. 45; 
a6 cdeisa true hexagon, the cube being ul- 
timately formed by the lines as in the diagram. 
But simple as this method of forming a cube 
is, it would be a tedious waste of time to draw 
each cube required in this way. Make a tri- 
angle ; the base of which will be from two and 
and a half to three inches Jong, the hypothe- 
nuse being at an angle of 30° to the base, the 
third side being at an angle of 90° to the base. 
Suppose it is desired to make a cube in the cir- 
cle in Fig. 45; draw d }, place the T square so 
that its edge be at right angles to d }, and co- 
inciding with the point d; lay the base of the 
triangle on the edge of the square, and along 
its hypothenuse draw the line d e, touching the 
circle at ¢; parallel to @ d draw ¢ }, touching 
the circle at 3’; move the square up towards 
o; lay the triangle so that its point shall be 
towards J, and draw along its hypothenuse 
the line & 5, meeting d dind; reverse the tri- 
angle, so that its point is towards a; draw a 3, 
and so on, the last line drawn beinged. By 
this means a circle and its diameter, as } d, be- 
ing given, a cube can be speedily drawn by 
means of the triangle. 
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ETHELENA., 


BY W. A. DES BRISAY. 





On were I but a floweret gay, 
And you my stn in skies above, 
With ever warm and cheering ray 
I'd have you shine upon my love. 
But should I see thy face no more, 
Till weary years have rolled away, 
Still the fond image I adore 
Will lead me till life’s latest day. 
O Ethelena, dear to me! 
More loved than idle words can tell; 
How lonely my poor heart will be! 
I cannot bear to say farewell. 


In love all holy beings live ; 
Love, ali the blessed angels share ; 
If only thine alone this world could give, 
No more my soul would knew of care. 
As shadows fly when storms are past, 
And not a ripple stirs the sea, 
Hope’s sunny sky, long overcast, 
Would ever bright and tranquil be. 
O Ethelena, dear to me! 
More loved than idle words can tell; 
How lonely my poor heart will be! 
I cannot bear to say farewell. 





Frowers are the alphabet of the angels, 
wherein they write on hills and plains myste- 
rious truths. 
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THE DUEL PREVENTED. 


(See Steel Plate.) 








** ALICE, child, come near tome. How many 
days shall I be spared to look upon thy sweet 
face? to hear thy dearly loved voice ?”’ 

‘‘Many years, father. God grant it may be 
many years!’ 

“No prayer can help me, Alice. My heart 
is broken. I love you well, but my heart 
broke when they murdered my king. Think 
of the years I spent beside him! Think of the 
price I am paying for the privilege of dying in 
my home! Iam selling my child!’ 

**Father, dear father,’’ Alice said, caressing 
the aged head bent upon the withered hands, 
‘you must not feel that Iam unhappy at the 
prospect of marriage with my Ceusin Jocelyn. 
I love him well.”’ ' 

“Love him!’ said the old man, fiercely, his 
blue eyes blazing through his recent tears with 
anger. ‘Love the false renegade! No, Alice, 
no.” 

‘‘But it is from an earnest conviction of duty 
he has sworn to be true to the new govern- 
ment. Dear father, he may be wrong—he may 
be in error; but he is at least sincere. He 
worships Cromwell, and is trusted by him.’’ 

“Trusted by Cromwell! Mynephew! The 
son of a line of ancestors that would have shed 
the last drop of blood in defence of their king! 
trusted by this usurper, who’’— 

“‘Father, father, beware! Remember we 
are surrounded by spies. Every servant in 
the castle is ready to seize upon an incautious 
word, and such a one may cost you your life, 
in despite of all Cousin Jocelyn can urge. Be 
cautious, dear father.’’ 

“‘Yes, yes. Iam weary of all this caution, 
Alice. I would fain die, and rest from these 
distractions. Hark! Whose feeble step is 
that in the corridor ?’’ 

Father and daughter listened intently for a 
few moments. The footsteps were slow, and 
evidently approaching the door of the room; 
but as they drew nearer, the quick ear of the 
young girl discovered that it was not weakness, 
but secresy, that made them fall so slowly and 
lightly. She rose softly and drew aside the 
heavy hangings over the door. An old woman 
in the dress of an upper servant was standing 
there. 

“Dame Ursula, my kind old nurse,” she 
said. ‘What brings you here so late?” 

“Hist!” said the old woman. “Speak low, 
Lady Alice. It is late. The servants are all 
carousing in the great hall, or I had not gained 
this room undiscovered.’’ 

“But why should you come secretly ?”’ 

“Ts your Cousin Jocelyn within” 

“No; my father is alone. We look for my 
cousin hourly.’ 

“Watch here, Lady Alice. 
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I have news of 





grave import for Lord Ireton. If any one ap- 
proaches, let me know. Our words must not 
be heard.’’ 

“IT will watch. Enter.’ 

The long corridor in which the Lady Alice 
stood was but dimly lighted by the early moon, 
yet no one could approach the door, even in 
that light, without being seen long before they 
were within earshot. 

Lady Alice paced slowly up and down, won- 
dering with a heavy heart what new trouble 
would be caused by this unexpected evening 
visit of her old nurse. The young girl, not 
yet twenty, had passed so many nights of 
sorrow, of anxiety, and watching, that every 
clouded face filled her with sad forebodings. 
Her father, a staunch old Royalist, had been 
a personal attendant upon James the First, 
and his son, the martyred king. Upon the 
first breaking out of the civil war, Lord Ireton 
had tendered his services to the royal cause, 
but his great age had prevented their being 
accepted. He had retired to his castle with his 
daughter, to watch with feverish eagerness the 
course of events, now exultant, now despond- 
ing, as the news seemed to promise success or 
failure for his royal master. Upon the day 
when Charles was beheaded, the old man sank 
into an illness that threatened immediate 
death, but he rallied a little, to linger in feeble- 
ness and sorrow until the battle of Worcester. 
In these two years family troubles had been 
added to his political ones. His wife, a young 
woman comparatively, had died when Alice 
was a baby, leaving a nephew to the care of 
her husband. The boy, a lad then of ten 
years, had grown up in the castle, ahd received 
the training and education of a son from his 
aunt’s husband. The old man had fondly 
thought that if he left no son to carry his name 
and principles to posterity, at least Jocelyn 
Wiidray would bring no dishonor upon the 
home of his youth. 

In early childhood the cousins had been be- 
trothed, and it was arranged that titles and 
estates were to fall upon the husband of the 
young heiress. It was a blow only second in 
severity to the death of the king that fell upon 
Lord Ireton, when Jocelyn Wildray left the 
royal cause, to rise toa high position in the 
service of Oliver Cromwell. At first he would 
not consent to see or forgive the renegade, but 
as the cause he loved grew more and more 
hopeless, he found home and peace, almost 
life itself, depended upon the protection his 
nephew was able to extend to him. For him- 
self the old man would have died before ac- 
cepting favors from the power he hated and 
execrated ; but for Alice, for his one daughter, 
the child of his old age, he ate the bitter fruit, 
and consented to receive Jocelyn and allow 
the betrothal to stand. Had Alice not loved 
her cousin, this would have been a harder task ; 
but the girl, though loyal in her own heart, 
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was of that gentle, yielding disposition that 
could put politics aside when love demanded 
the sacrifice. 

Jocelyn had been her lover from childhood, 
and she loved and trusted him. She was quite 
willing to believe his theory, that the new 
code of religion, morals; and politics, was the 
right one, and that only age and long associa- 
tion with kings and courts prevented her father 
from recognizing it. Marriage was to be in 
the future, and it was a great boon to have her 
aged, feeble father allowed to remain in his 
own home till death called him from his sor- 
rows. 

All these thoughts were crowding upon the 
mind of Lady Alice as she waited for her old 
nurse to come from her father’s room. Her 
watch had not yet become wearisome when 
Dame Ursula came to her side. 

“Go to your father,” she whispered. ‘I 
will watch here.”’ 

It was a brief interview that passed between 
the aged lord and his child, but Lady Alice 
was pale and agitated when she rejoined her 
nurse. She had wrapped a cloak around her, 
and no word was spoken as the two women 
stole from the castle, secretly and noiselessly. 
Not until they were beyond the walls, crossing 
the country, did Alice speak. 

“Where is he?”’ 

“In the Sybil’s Cave. I dare not bring him 
to the cottage until your cousin leaves you. I 
feared he was at home now.”’ 

“We look for his coming every hour. He 
remains but a day or two.” 

“Have you the papers?” 

“Yes, with what money and jewels we could 
collect.” 

“The dress ?’’ 

“Safe under my cloak. Is he alone?” 

“A gay young sprig of a cavalier he calls 
Will is with him. O Lady Alice, it is a sorry 
sight! I have seen him in his prosperity. 
God grant his days of adversity be short !’’ 

The quick walk soon brought the old nurse 
and her companion to the deep cave where the 
young people in gayer days had gone to inquire 
their future fortunes of an old prophetess long 
since dead. It was a dry and safe place fora 
fugitive, and hidden in its recesses two young 
men were chatting in low tones, when Dame 
Ursula entered. 

“What fortune, dame?” said one, springing 
to his feet. ‘Nay, nay, no reverences here. 
Speak quickly !”” 

“The Lady Alice is without, your”— 

‘Hist! walls have ears. No titles.” 

“She has the papers, money, jewels, and a 
disguise.”’ 

Without further parley the young cavalier 
dashed from the cave into the moonlight, to 
confer with Lady Alice. Matters of grave, 
deep import must have been discussed, for 
they stood long together, and their earnest 
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faces and low tones testified to their absorbing 
interest in the subject under discussion. 

They were in an open space near the cave, 
the moonlight pouring down upon them, but 
in that secluded, quiet spot they deemed them- 
selves secure from interruption or observation. 
The papers, the money, jewels, and dress had 
all changed hands, when Dame Ursula came 
hurriedly from the cave. 

“There is a horseman upon the road, riding 
towards the castle. Hasten home, child!’’ she 
said. ‘You may not have been recognized yet. 
See! he is coming this way. Take the path by 
which we came. Hasten, my child, hasten !’’ 

Before the cavalier allowed her to go, he 
raised her hand to his lips, bending low tn 
gallant homage. She hurried away, blushing 
deeply, and regained the castle, to tell her story 
to the wakeful, anxious watcher there. 

The night passed in deepconverse. Matters 
too grave for such feeble hands to mana 
were weighing down the aged heart and t 
younger one, and the loyalty, that had been 
fainting and dying in the heart of the young 
girl, was roused to new life, as the night wore 
on. 

Daylight had not really returned, when leav- 
ing her father to try to sleep, Lady Alice stole 
across the corridor to her own room. She could 
searcely repress a scream, when at the thres- 
hold she was confronted by Ursula, with the 
words :— 

“Thank Heaven, you are here, and in time !”’ 

** What have you to tell mo?” 

‘I have waited here all night, to spare your 
father, but had you not come within an hour, 
I must have gone to you. The horseman we 
saw last night was your cousin, and a stone’s 
throw behind him that dismal old Puritan, 
Master Halway.”’ 

“Did he see me?”’ 

“ Ay, and knew you, too. That is why I am 
here. He spoke insulting words to—him you 
know of—and they quarrelled.” 

“Ursula!” 

“Nay, there is no time to faint now. We 
must act. One word led to another, round- 
head, profligate, were light words to some I 
heard, till finally a challenge passed, and they 
meet at sunrise to fight.’’ 

“Fight! He cannot fight a”’— 

“Hush! The secret is safe yet. You must 
prevert the duel. To give an alarm would be 
fatal now. Iam powerless. You must speak 
to your cousin.” 

“Tell him ?”’ 

“Girl, what are you saying? He is bound 
to Cromwell. They meet at sunrise in front of 
my cottage. Already your cousin has brought 
the old alchymist who lives on the moor to 
dress the wounds. See, the dawn is breaking, 
and we must hasten.” 

There was indeed no time to jose. As the 
hurrying footsteps of the two women crossed 
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the moor behind the dame’s cottage, they saw | 
that the parties were drawn up for the duel | the restoration of Charles Il. to his throne, 


they had come to prevent. 

Jocelyn Wildray, sword in hand, confronted 
the dark-haired, swarthy man he had seen in 
such confidential converse with his betrothed. 
The cavalier’s attendant stood near Jocelyn, 
aiding the old alchymist in arranging his in- 
struments and bandages, while Master Halway 
stood behind the cavalier, his friend’s cloak 
and hat in his keeping. 

Already the swords had clashed together, 
when Lady Alice threw herself between the 
combatants. Not looking towards her be- 
trothed, she sprang before her companion of 
the previous evening, who drew back from her 
detaining hand. 

‘“‘Spare him!”’ she said, breathlessly, “he is 
my promised husband.’’ 

“Your word is law, fair lady,’’ said the cava- 
lier, gayly, putting up his sword. 

The dame had clasped her hands and stood 
beside Jocelyn, beseeching him to put up his 
sword, while the cavalier’s attendant plucked 
her sleeve behind Jocelyn’s back, to caution 
her to be careful of her words. 

Perplexed and troubled, Jocelyn held his 
sword in both hands, looking towards his op- 
ponent and cousin. 

“Your promised husband ?”’ said the cavalier 
to Alice. ‘‘ Then it was jealousy, not politics, 
that dipped his tongue in such venom last 
night. I will trust him.” He advanced to the 
spot where Jocelyn stood, and bending low, 
whispered, ‘‘We may yet meet upon an open 
field, but I cannot cross swords again here. I 
am he whom men called Charles the Second.” 

The young soldier involuntarily bent to 
kneel. 

““No! Weare watched here!’’ said his com- 
panion. ‘You will not betray me?” 

“Never! You have confided in a man of 
honor and a soldier, though he may not be- 
friend your cause. Listen! Return to the 
cave until I can get rid of these listeners, and 
I will join you. To-night you shall journey 
towards the coast in my company, my dress, 
and upon my horse. Can you trust me?’’ 

“ Faith, it is not a matter of choice,’’ said the 

other, carelessly. ‘I will await you where you 
say.” 
History informs us of the final escape of the 
gallant prince from the cruel shores of his own 
country, but history makes no record of the 
humble characters of my story. 

It was an easy matter for Lady Alice to con- 
vince her lover of her own true faith, and if he 
did not approve of her loyal errand, he could 
find no fault when he gave assistance to the 
same cause. The prince was carried two days’ 
journey on his flight, and when Jocelyn re- 
turned to report the fact, he won the first cor- 
dial word he had heard for years from the lips 
of his future father-in-law. 
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Years passed away. The death of Cromwell, 


threatened to deprive Jocelyn of the estate he 
had inherited from his wife’s father, long since 
sleeping peacefully in his grave. 

It became a matter of moment for Jocelyn 
to endeavor to retain his estate, and, leaving 
Lady Alice with her children for companions, 
he journeyed to London. 

It was with some little nervousness he waited 
the first words of the monarch against whom 
he had borne arms, and with whom he had 
crossed swords, but a glance in the king’s face 
reassured him. His petition had preceded him, 
and the king addressed him, as he stood, by 
the title of his father-in-law, a favor he had 
not dared to ask, when pleading in his wife’s 
name for the estate. 

“I owe you a recognition of service,’’ said 
the king, “and I grant your petition, Lord 
Ireton. Remember me to the fair wife who 
prevented bloodshed between us. I was a wild 
youth then, and forgot my inheritance of roy- 
alty in the temptation to cross swords with one 
of your creed.” 

So the young Cromwellian returned in more 
mature years to the loyalty of his ancestors, 
and served the king, as faithfully as he had 
once fought against him, while the family tra- 


| dition preserved the record of the Lady Alice 


preventing the duel the prince had accepted. 
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TO A DAPHNE! 





BY 8 W. M. 





Ou, fair little Daphne! what memories dear, 
Of the glorious Southern clime, 

With thy fragrance so exquisite, came to cheer 
My spirit with musical chime! 


What beautiful memories; oh, ‘‘ Land of Song—” 
Fair land of the gorgeous flowers— 

Come thrilling through me—a joyous throng— 
Of my spring-time’s radiant hours! 


Ah, sweet-scented Daphne ! thy delicate breath 
Hath unsealed the fountain of tears; 

And melted the heart lying chill beneath 
For many long wearisome years! 


Thy wax-like petals have borne me ba..., 
Through seasons of grief and gloom, 

To the vine-clad home, to the wildwood track, 
In the land of perennial bloom! 


Yes, dear Avondale! And my bosom thrills 
With many a tremulous sigh, 

As memory pictures thy radiant hills, 
And thy purer and brighter sky! 


Where the lordly bay-trees, ’mid fadeless green, 
Unfurl their banners of snow; 

Where the graceful wild jasmine waves between, 
And the tall magnolias grow! 


Where the golden-fruited pom’granate grove 
Lifts its stately boughs to the sky ; 

Oh, who would not joy ’mid thy scenes to rove, 
In thy fadeless clime to die? 
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PICTURES. 


As we enter some houses that present an 
unpretending, uninviting exterior, we are sur- 
prised at the strange contrast which meets us 
within ; we are struck with their elegant, home- 
like appearance—with the graceful, untutored 
ease that metamorphoses us from uncouth, 
every day money-making men into individuals 
with finer and more elevated feelings; an at- 
mosphere of comfort, cheerfulness, and refine- 
ment seems to rest about everything. 

Again, as we enter ather houses with cold, 
rigid marble fronts that bespeak elegance, mu- 
nificence, and princely living within, we are 
sadly disappointed; we find a striking simi- 
larity between the unadorned, frowning walls 
without, and the spotless purity and repulsive 
glitter of the almost naked walls within. It 
chills our expectant, beating hearts that had 
thrilled with bright anticipations when we 
stepped on the polished threshold. 

We have all noticed this marked difference 
in homes—we see it every day. Just across 
the way stands our neighbor’s house that cost 
its thousands, and we are proud of its archi- 
tectural beauty—proud of it as throwing an 
aristocratic air about our little community, but 
we know with many a regret that within it is 
uninteresting, unattractive, stately. 

Around the corner, back a way from the vul- 
gar street, modestly stands a neat frame cot- 
tage. It boasts of none of the luxuries or 
burdensome fineries of wealth, but is rather so 
inferior and commonplace in appearance that 
one would pass it by unnoticed. Yet we, who 
have known it and visited it for many a year, 
see not the rough shell that incloses such a de- 
lightful home—we remember only the pleasure 
that always awaits us within its weather-beaten 
walls. 

I repeat it, that every one with an observing 
mind has noticed this time and again, but how 
many of us think of it enough to inquire into 
the cause? 

It seems to me that one great cause is this: 
that the one has broad, blank walls and fres- 
coed ceilings, so stiff and formal, so bare and 
lifeless, their very immaculate whiteness and 
nakedness places on them the seal of uncon- 
geniality, of a perfect blank—as it were death 
in life. 

But the plain walls of the other, pleasing 
even in their simplicity, are hung with grand 
old paintings, or family portraits, so lifelike 
and so very cheerful that they seem to be a 
part of the family. From their places on the 
wall, they look down as if they would fain tear 
themselves loose and be as one of us. 

Can it be possible—is it true that these bits 
of canvas change the appearance of a room so 
materially? Closeobservation affirmsit. True, 
the peculiar habits and temperaments of the 
family circle have much to do with making a 








home homelike, and in gathering about it those 
simple graces that we find so attractive ; but 
wherever you find a family that adorns its 
home with pictures, that collects them purely 
for the love of them, and ever cherishes them 
as companions, there you will always find that 
degree of refinement and peculiar mould of 
character which is the secret of a congeuial, a 
fascinating home. 

This rule is almost invariable, and we draw 
from it that there is an educating, refining— 
yes, civiiizing—agency about pictures that we 
had never noticed before. There is an old 
maxim, that we should choose an author as 
we would a friend. What is a finely-wrought 
picture but an open book, except that it ap- 
peals to the eye by its attractive coloring rather 
than to the mind at once. 

We can generally tell the authors a man 
reads after we have conversed with him fora 
short time, and I sometimes think I can tell, 
after a short acquaintance with a man, whether 
he has been under the civilizing influences of 
pictures at home. His tastes, his thoughts, his 
manners—all will be in consonance with the 
culture and refinement that is naturally the 
outgrowth of long and appreciative associa- 
tion with good pictures. us 

The mind is ever craving after food for 
thought, and the eye is generally the channel 
of reception, but there is little in gaudy things 
to long satisfy or delight the eye. A face unu- 
sually pretty at first sight seldom wears nearly 
so long as one of stronger, more intellectual 
mould. Thus one soon tires of blank walls— 
be they ever so purely white—or of gay, maud- 
lin surroundings; but, in the well-executed 
picture or painting, one always finds food for 
reflection ; something new is ever presenting 
itself. Our imagination here finds a founda- 
tion to rest on, and is continually building up 
new ideas out of the old. 

The weary mind dotes on the fresh landscape 
scene on the wall opposite and forgets its wea- 
riness; the discouraged man gazes listlessly 
about the room—his eyes rest on the family 
group at one side—and his discouragement van- 
ishes before new resolutions and new hopes ; 
thus it is that one finds company, cheerfulness, 
and solacein pictures—thus it is that one learns 
to love them and to prize them above most 
every production of art. 

There is in the best pictures an innate beauty, 
unsurpassed by any other inanimate object— 
a beauty that pleases the eye and calls forth 
admiration by the harmony and symmetry of 
outline—a beauty that by its delicate shades 
and bright colors so happily blended, appeals 
to all that is elevated and refined within us. 

They speak to us in tones, silent but power- 
ful, of the beauty and grandeur of nature ; they 
call to mind transactions the most important 
and the most trivial, events the most solemn 
and supremely ridiculous ; they hold up to our 
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devouring gaze the faces of loved ones long 
since gone on before, and we almost wonder 
why those faultless eyes do not return our fond 
gaze—why those half-opened lips do not speak. 

‘The conceptions and material of this inspired 
and inspiring art is confined to no single path 
in the innumerable walks of life, but stretches 
out over every occupation and profession, 
touching in its sweeping scope all the vicissi- 
tudes and wonderful deeds of man. 

One tells a tale, sad and mournful, possibly of 
want and misery, of neglect and martyrdom, 
and it arouses our deepest emotions ; another 
caricatures an object more successfully than 
could the most terse language or the most in- 
genious speaker, and at once it convulses us 
with laughter. This one is of itself an unwrit- 
ten allegory, that a minute representation de- 
lineating with masterly skill the feelings and 
passions of the subject. Here we gaze spell- 
bound on a charming rural scene, that in being 
presented on canvas gains in smoothness and 
attractive colors all that it loses in purity and 
simplicity ; there we study earnestly and linger 
long and lovingly over a home scene, revealing 
to us such an ideal ef domestic comfort and 
bliss as perhaps our most vivid imagination has 
never before conceived. 


This is the power the true and faithful pic-. 


ture has over our emotions. It is nothing 
common, nothing mediocre. Try to convince 
your friend that his pictures are useless, and 
that he had better dispose of them, and you 
will find that you might as well attempt to 
persuade him out of eating three meals a day, 
or that he had better dispose of one of his 
romping, prattling children. 

As we wander about through the rooms of a 
friend who loves his pictures, we cannot help 
but see what a new grace and a new beauty 
they add toa home. A home without pictures 
is like a stem shorn of its fair flowers. If you 
would make a room look neat, cheerful, and 
homelike, first, and above all else, rob it of its 
staring, naked walls, by covering them up with 
modest and refined pictures. 
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THE LEGEND OF DOUGLAS KEEP. 





BY LOUIS CARROLL PRINDLE. 





WIERD were the shadows o’er Donglas Keep, 
Tinged by the sheen of the ocean's tide; 
Foamed by the base of the craggy steep 
Where night-birds hide. 
Where sea-gulls shriek in their gloomy caves, 
O’er dead men intheir sea-girt graves 
By ocean's side. 


Fair as the tend’rest bud was she, 
Whom Malcolm Douglas fain would wed ; 
Stern as the rough-browed rock stood he, 
His pity dead. : 
The last of a long-lined race of earls, 
Who counted nought the life of churls 
Or peasant bred. 





_—_yy— 
Her father writ the marriage bond, 
That dulled the brightness of her life ; 
And chilled the dreams erewhile so fond 
As Chester’s wife. 
Her Chester, noble, brave, and true, 
Though flowing blood of plebeian hue, 
Yet free from gyve. 


A hundred lamps that festal night 
Gleamed through the blazoned Lall; 

And brightened with a mid-day’s light 
At Malcolm’s call. 

From far and near, on mail-clad steed, 

Came steel-housed warriors of his lead, 
Retainers all. 


And minstrels came at his command, 
To ‘muse that blood-stained flow 

Of men, more used to death-dimmed brand, 
And claymore’s blow. 

For mirth must reign supreme the night, 

That Douglas sealed the marriage rite— 
This impious show. 


And Malcolm Douglas, rude and bold, 
Dealt out the wassail’s steaming store, 

And led the shout that upward rolled, 
And spreading more 

Roused up the sea-birds on the coast, 

Who shrieked in concert with the toast, 
“To Elsinore.” 


Then Douglas shouted, “ Bring Elsinore, 
And show these loyal guests of mine 

The sweetest flower from north Scot’s shore 
To England’s line! 

Then they, close standing by my side, 

Shail drink the health of my fair bride 
In ruby wine.” 


But when the tire-maids of the “ Keep” 
Would bring to him fair Elsinore, 

They found the casement o'er the steep 
Swung wide before ; 

And on the storm-tessed water’s breast, 

They Knew that she had found her rest 
For evermore, 


Then came to Chester in that hour- 
The first in distant battles’ tide— 
Sweet death, with its rest-giving power, 
And there he died. 
And while towards the heavenly shore, 
His spirit speeds to Elsinore, 
Bright angels guide. 


And now the peasants tell the tale, 
How on the eve of that sad day 
There comes a mournful, sad’ning wail, 
Then dies away. 
And outlined on that lonely shore 
Floats Chester and his Elsinore 
In golden ray. 





THERE have been many definitions of a gen- 
tleman, but the prettiest and most pathetic is 
that given by a young lady. “A gentleman,” 
says she, “is a human being combining a wo- 
man’s tenderness with a man’s courage.”’ 


THE way to wealth is as plain as the way to 
market ; it depends chiefly on two words—in- 
dustry and frugality; that is, waste neither 
time nor money, but make the best use of both. 
Without industry and frugality nothing will 
do, and with them everything.—Franklin. 
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MISS MARSHALL. 


BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 








“Here they come!” I called to Aunt Mar- 
tha, ‘see how handsome a couple they make!”’ 

It was my Cousin Arthur May, who had 
been to ask the new young lady to ride about 
Weston. I had seen her several times, and so 
had Arthur. He was not quite over head and 
ears in love, and yet was excessively interested 
in her, partly because she was a novelty, for 
in fact she was no prettier than some of our 
own girls, especially Ruth Alcott, whom Ar- 
thur had admired all summer, till this advent 
of Miss Marshall turned every body’s head, 
mine among the rest. 

Now, when the pair trotted by the house, 
Arthur raising his hat, and the young lady 
gracefully bowing to us, they did look so 
matched, and such a handsome match, too, 
that I was perfectly suited, and forgot all about 
Ruthy. Turning to Aunt Martha, who had 
been eagerly looking out of the window, I saw 
a peculiar expression curl her lips, while her 
even brows contracted almost to a frown. 

“What now, dear?” I exclaimed. 

“Nothing. I don’t know,” said she, still 
looking after the graceful pair, who could be 
plainly seen for half a mile on the long, level 
street. 

“Isn’t she quite a beauty, with that riding- 
dress on? and how well she sits her horse! I 
wish our girls were more in the habit of riding! 
I think it gives poise and dignity—what we call 
‘air’—don’t you, auntie?” 

“What were you saying? I didn’t mind; ex- 
cuse me!” She was still gazing after Arthur. 

“IT was only thinking what a good thing it 
would be if Mr. Alcott would buy a horse for 
Ruthy, and let her take lessons. She might go 
down to Boston twice a week as well as not.”’ 

**So as to give her air?’* said Aunt Martha, 
on whom the echo of my words had made an 
impression. 

**So as to give her an air, I meant.” 

“IT don’t know why, but I should not want 
Ruth to resemble Miss Marshall,” said Aunt 
Martha, still looking after her. 

“You don’t like her.” 

‘Not a bit.” 

“But why, Aunt Martha?” 

“Why, indeed. I wish you could tell me. 
And I wish you could tell me why you don’t 
like cheese.”’ 

“That is an idiosyncrasy—an antipathy, 
auntie, nature. Just like my red hair. It isn’t 
a matter of reason.”’ 

“No. Neither is my dislike to Miss Marshall 
a matter of reason. How can it be, when I 
never saw her before, and never heard her 
utter a syllable?” 

“But she ‘impresses you,’ as the spiritual- 
ists say, unpleasantly.”’ 





“Very. She seems like the lady in Christa- 
bel. Just so supple and serpent-like ; just so 
dazzling and graceful. Oh, I bope Arthur 
don’t really like her!’’ 

“You wouldn’t like her for a daughter?’ I 
inquired, laughingly. 

“What can be the reason she makes me feel 
so uncomfortable ?’’ said Aunt Martha, mus- 
ingly, and moving away from the window. 

A light tap at the door, and Ruth Alcott 
came in, with that cherry and white mariposa 
on her head, that is so becoming to her dark 
hair. 

‘Did you see the happy pair?” said I. 

“Yes. Didn’t they look beautiful together?” _ 
answered Ruth, carelessly. 

But though Ruth could command her voice, 
she couldn’t keep her lip from quivering, nor 
her little hand from trembling, as it lay likea 
frightened bird in mine. 

‘** Has it grown cold?” I said, pretending not 
to observe her, ‘‘it seems chilly.”” And I put 
the brands together on the brass andirons. The 
andirons were so bright that I could see Aunt 
Martha’s features in them distorted with vexa- 
tion and pain. Looking quickly up, I fancied 
the expression was really there, and said, with- 
out glancing at Ruth :— 

‘** Auntie don’t like her, though she has never 
fairly seen her. She says she makes her feel 
like a snail, or a snail crawling over her.” 

“Oh, dear, no! not anything so slow as a 
snail. My dear, you must read Christabel, 
and then you will understand what I mean. 
There seems something unreal about this girl. 
Do you know where Mr. Ammidown found 
her?” 

“ At Saratoga, where she was left by her 
uncle, who was called South by the illness of 
his wife. Sheis an orphan, and was an heiress, 
but lost all her property by the war.” 

“The war covers a multitude of sins,’’ said 
Aunt Martha, dryly. 

‘*You should hear her tell about the guerillas 
setting fire to the barns, and houses, and what 
not, and destroying all the beautiful furniture 
which had been brought from France. Mrs. 
Ammidown says it is just like a novel to hear 
her talk,” said Ruth. 

“Mrs. Ammidown likes her?” 

“Oh, yes, she is delighted with her! And 
shé says it is perfectly wonderful to see her ac- 
complishments. Not only graceful and elegant 
as you see her, but full of country tastes of all 
sorts. She even rushes out to feed the hens, 
like any farmer’s daughter. She says she 
should like to live at the North, and in the 
country.” 

‘“‘T heard she said she loved dearly to watch 
the pigs,” said Aunt Martha, with a grim smile, 
“that certainly looks as if she was far gone in 
admiration of rural life.”’ 

Ruth leaned over and kissed auntie’s cheek. 
We both knew well enough what her heart’s 
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desire was. Then she took out her knitting 
work like an industrious little puss as she was, 
and worked steadily all the time she stayed. 
She had all the domestic accomplishments, the 
tastes for which had amazed Mrs, Ammidown 
in the Southern heiress. What if Miss Mar- 
shall should add to her passion for pigs, a pen- 
chant for young lawyers who were settled in 
small country towns, with a fair practice? 
Who could tell what results might follow, for 
this brilliant miss seemed to carry all before 
her. But we said nothing of that. 

We had a pleasant chat together, we three, 
for we all liked and esteemed each other, and, 
country fashion, knew all each other’s belong- 
ings and genealogies back to the pilgrims. A 
safe and comfortable feeling, being unlike the 
vague and shadowy impression made by this 
Southern beauty, who had swooped down to 
darken our horizon and disturb our social, 
sunny pool. While we sat together, we heard 
the quick tramp of hoofs, and went to the win- 
dow in time to see Miss Marshall’s horse with 
his forefeet in the air. 

It was a black horse, and went at the stable 
by the name of “ Devil.’’ No lady in Weston 
ever mounted him, and I wondered that Arthur 
should have provided such a skittish, violent 
creature for Miss Marshall; but it seemed that 
the young lady herself had proposed to change 
horses with Arthur, and even strapped the 
saddle on, tightening the girths, and trying the 
buckles sharply, as if she had been all her life 
in a stable. 

‘*You see,”’ she had said, with a lovely smile 
at Arthur, ‘we were obliged to learn every- 
thing at Rosedale. We never dared to trust 
the servants. They were so thoughtless and 
inefficient.” 

Which was a good reason for this accom- 
plishment. Then her intonations were so soft 
and peculiar, her sound of the ‘‘u” so truly 
Parisian, Arthur said—though to be sure he 
had never been in Paris—it was like music to 
listen to her. Altogether she was a bewilder- 
ing sort of person. No wonder she had be- 
witched Arthur. 

The black horse curvetted, pranced, stood on 
his hind legs and his fore legs, as it seemed 
good to him, and Miss Marshall sat as firmly 
as if she were part of him. She did indeed look 
brilliantly, and we could not help feeling some 
of Mrs. Ammidown’s admiration for her vari- 
ous accomplishments, the equestrian being the 
principal one which attracted our attention. 

The ‘ Devil’’ showed himself worthy of his 
name. When all ordinary attempts to unseat 
his rider had failed, he suddeply held down his 
head, and with a tremendous bound of his hind 
legs into the air, which quite eclipsed his former 
efforts, fairly threw Miss Marshall over his 
head. Then he sprang lightly over her pros- 
trate body, only hitting her smartly with both 
heels, and left her insensible. 





In a moment Arthur was off his horse, and 
all of us out on the street. The still form was 
borne into the house, and laid gently on the 
wide sofa in the parlor, while Arthur ran for 
the doctor. We scarcely dared touch her for 
fear she had sustained some vital injury, and I 
was expecting, I knew not what, of possible 
broken limbs or bleeding to death, when Aunt 
Martha, who was leaning over her with a bottle 
of hartshorne, looked at me with mingled 
amusement and astonishment, pointing as she 
did so to the rosy cheeks before her. A mo- 
ment more, however, sufficed to show us that 
Miss Marshall was really insensible, and her 
closed eyes remained fast, after we removed 
the little mask veil that had heen over her 
blooming face. A natural womanly instinct 
made me take my handkerchief from my pocket 
and attempt to remove the rouge from the white 
face, but Aunt Martha sternly said :— 

‘Let be! let be! let him see with his own 
eyes!’’ and as she spoke Arthur, with a pale, 
frightened look followed the quiet doctor into 
the room. 

** All go out but Mrs. Travers,’’ said the doc- 
tor. In five minutes more auntie opened the 
door into the kitchen, where we had been hud- 
dled, saying :— 

‘“No bones broken. The doctor is going to 
give her a composing draught, and says she can 
be carried to Mrs. Ammidown’s with perfect 
safety. She has some bruises on her arm, 
where the horse’s heels touched her, but no- 
thing of any importance.’’ Then Aunt Mar- 
tha got a glass of water and went back to the 
sitting-room. 

“*T think I had best go and get an easy car- 
riage for her,”’ said Arthur, and then we all 
found long breaths of thankfulness that it was 
no worse. 

Returning to the sofa where Miss Marshall 
lay, propped with pillows and with her hair 
tossed over her shoulders, we could not help 
thinking, all of us, what a beauty she was. 
Her large black eyes and eyebrows contrasted 
with the bright, abundant locks, which were 
rather golden than raven, and hung in charm- 
ing dishevelment. I never saw such a looking 
person out of a frame. Then the roses I have 
mentioned lingered faithfully on her cheeks 
and lips, and gave not an unearthly, but cer- 
tainly a very unusual beauty to her face. Aunt 
Martha had been standing back, so that Miss 
Marshall could not see her, and Arthur was 
the first of us to bend towards her, saying how 
very glad he was that she had not received any 
injury, which if she had received he could never 
forgive himself for, on account of changing the 
horses, andso on. He bent his head so as al- 
most to touch her hand, and I was sure 1 saw 
him take it and even kiss it. But then, to be 
sure, we were all very glad things were no 
worse, and she was such a pretty creature, it 
would have been a thousand pities to have had 
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her hurt. So much I could say sincerely, though 
I didn’t like her stepping in, as it were, between 
Arthur and Ruth. Most likely Ruth caught 
sight of his face of eager pleasure, just as he 
bent over the sofa, for she slipped out of the 
room, and I saw her walking up the street a 
minute after as if she went for a wager. 

As soon as Arthur had left us for fhe Ammi- 
down carryall, Aunt Martha went to the side- 
cupboard and took out a shawl, and then for 
the first time she faced Miss Marshall. 

‘You will need this shawl, Lizzie,’’ said 
she. “It is growing cold.” 

Miss Marshall started and looked her full in 
the eye. The blood rushed over her face up 
to her forehead, and then went off, leaving 
her looking like a wax figure with two red 
cheeks. She moved her lips as if she spoke, 
but no sound came. The surprise was too 
much for even her nerves at first. But in half 
a minute she quite recovered herself and said, 
in soft, sweet tones, as to an entire stran- 
ger :— 

“You are very kind, madam.” 

Aunt Martha made no rejoinder, and in a 
minute or two Mrs. Ammidown drove up in 
her carryall with Arthur and three or four 
pillows. She was safely packed and sent out 
of the house. I rolled back the sofa, brushed 
the hearth, put on a fresh stick of wood—for 
the August evening was cool—and then went 
into the kitchen to put the tea-kettle over the 
fire. 

When I came back, Aunt Martha was sitting 
in her rocking-chair as motionless as a statue 
of amazement. She stirred not, and spoke not, 
but just looked steadily at the forestick, with 
her thoughts, like Sheridan, ‘miles away.” 

“You will tell me when you get ready, 
auntie,’’ said I, sitting down on a cricket at 
her feet, and softly rubbing her hands in 
mine. ‘Of course you know I’m perfectly 
raving with curiosity.” 

Aunt Martha came to herself with one step, 
and, with a smile, said :— 

“TI like people I’ve known all their lives, 
and their fathers and grandfathers. That’s 
the good of living in the country. Nobody can 


come over you with fine manners and actions , 


there, can they, dear?’’ 

“People you know well can’t. And you are 
pretty safe to be sure, because you trust to 
your antipathies, but amybody may teke me 
in.” I wouldn't hurry her. I knew she would 
tell me when the right time came. 

Mrs. Travers was no real aunt of mine. But 
Arthur was her own sister’s son. When Mr. 
Travers died, which he did very suddenly, 
while seated at the table, his will was found to 
have been made with a full knowledge of this 
probability of sudden death, and all his small 
property was left to Mrs. Travers. They had 
no children, but as they had always hoped 
they might have some, they had never adopted 





any. As soon as the estate was settled, so 
that the widow knew what she could do, she 
made her plans and carried them successfully 
out. She adopted her destitute orphans, Arthur 
and George May, and brought them both up, 
giving them good educations, and promising 
them if they did well, they should each of 
them have a start of five hundred dollars. 

George May died in college, but Arthur had 
graduated with high honors, and having studied 
his profession, was getting on well with his 
practice. He was tall and good-looking, being 
quite a mark for the eyes of the young ladies 
of Weston. Like most New England small 
towns, there were about twenty girls to one 
boy. All the boys went away—to Boston, to 
college, to the West; then to Congress, to 
foreign parts, to California. Nobody stayed in 
Weston but old men, and women both old and 
young. So Arthur May was a person of impor- 
tance, and would have been even if not young 
and polished. There was no great amount of 
quarrelling in Weston, but enough to support 
one lawyer, and Squire Ammidown was glad 
to give him most of his practice. 

Mrs. Travers adopted two little girls, whom 
she picked up out of the street. They had no 
parents, no home, no belongings, but such as 
were rude, coarse, and wretched. She has 
told me since I was twenty-one how she found 
me and Belle in a dirty gutter in Pleasant 
Street ; how she made inquiries for our parents 
in vain, and how she brought us home with 
her to live; how she bathed us and cut our 
hair, dressing us neatly and comfortably, and 
putting us into a clean, good bed for the first 
time in our three-year old lives ; how she found 
the white tablets of infantine character all be- 
smirched with profanity and street language, 
caught from the dwellers. in that crowded lo. 
cality ; and how she separated us for a while, 
and sponged from those written tablets of the 
brain all that we remembered. Whether Belle 
and I were sisters she did not know, nor did 
we. She taught us to call her Aunt Martha, 
and gave us the name of Travers, and with 
those we have associated all we ever knew of 
kindness and maternal love. 

We were sent to school in Weston, and af- 
terwards had such advantages as Weston could 
give, for Aunt Martha did not hold to send- 
ing girls away from home to get new notions 
and form new acquaintances. She told us 
very plainly that she expected us to be indus- 
trious and domestic, and she taught each of us 
a trade, by which we could get our livelihood 
if she should die, for, as she said, five hundred: 
dollars would be but little help to us. Belle 
was married to Watson Ammidown three years 
ago and lives near us, and Aunt Martha and I 
live together in the same place we have been 
in for the last ten years. Before that we lived 
in Lowell, but I have very little recollection of 
that large manufacturing city. I asked her 
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once how she was guided in her choice of chil- 
dren, and she said she took the two most 
destitute and wretched looking. 

“But if I had had means to indulge myself, 
how gladly I would have gathered fifty poor 
lambs to my bosom, who were wandering un- 
sheltered in those close lanes, with parents 
worse than none; with surroundings and ex- 
amples that inevitably lead them into sin of all 
sorts.”’ 

“You don’t think God will blame such chil- 
dren if they do sin, Aunt Martha?” I asked. 

“Not God, but man will and does. I could 
see the House of Correction and the State 
Prison written on their foreheads as I looked 
at their wan, blear-eyed, hungry faces, and 
saw them fighting and cursing. Every one of 
the children should be cared for and carried 
away from there, if I had my way. You and 
Belle, my dear love, must do for them accord- 
ing to your means as I have done to you.” 

“But don’t you think, Aunt Martha, that 
some people choose the wrong instead of right, 
if they are ever so well brought up?” 

‘‘Undoubtedly they do, for the most cautious 
parents cannot control all the bad influences 
that may act on their children, and a sudden 
temptation will often overcome all the previous 
good principles implanted.’’ 

I knew by the way she spoke ‘that she was 
not talking generally, but particularly, but 1 
would not hurry her, and just then Arthur 
came back to tea. He looked pale and excited, 
and after we had washed and put the tea 
things away, he said, abruptly :— 

“‘T want to tell you something, auntie.” 

“And I want to tell you something, Ar- 
thur.’”’ 

“But I ought—I suppose to tell you—that 
is,” he stammered, ‘‘my mind is made up, but 
I won’t take any important step before telling 
you, who have been a mother to me.” 

“‘A great many men have done things just 
because they had said they would. It is a 
support to weak people, and helps them to act 
up to their reported characters. But you don’t 
need that, Arthur. You are only too ready to 
make up your mind. Waita little always, and 
look about you.”’ 

“This is not about business,” said Arthur, 
somewhat impatient of Aunt Martha’s wise 
8a Ws. 

“What ever it is about, you may be glad you 
have not decided without full reflection,” she 
answered, kindly. 

Arthur’s cheeks flushed, and his eyes were 
bright with passionate light. 

“Some things come tous. Our fates, I think. 
And perfect beauty, grace; perfect softness, 
loveliness; perfect spirit and strength. Oh, 
auntie, you have seen her! You knowI could 
not but’’—and here he stopped speaking, sur- 
prised at the rigid and* stern expression of 
Aunt Martha’s face. 





“You will hear my story first, my dear, and 
then we will talk about your affairs.” 

The evening had lapsed from chilliness to 
rain, and the drops on the windows were wel- 
come sounds. I drew down the shades, and 
put on a fresh stick of wood, while a silence 
fell on us all. 

‘You were but a boy, Arthur, when it hap- 
pened, and I didn’t see fit to say anything to 
you at the time, and it passed out of my mind. 
Weill, to go back ten years ; the year before we 
left Lowell, and one night in the coldest of the 
winter. That was the night 1 was sitting with 
your Uncle Doremus ; you four were all asleep 
up stairs, and there came a knock at the door. 
I opened it, and there stood a young girl, of 
perhaps fifteen or sixteen years, shivering and 
coughing, so that at first she could hardly 
speak.”’ 

I looked up at Arthur at this point and saw 
that he had not heard a word of Aunt Martha’s 
narrative. She saw it likewise, and with a 
start he apologized for his inattention. 

‘The truth is, Aunt Martha, my head and 
my heart are both full. I think only of one 
thing—that is, how much 1 love her; how 
beautiful, how enchanting she is. Dear Aunt 
Martha, it is so many years, I am afraid you 
have quite forgotten how silly young people 
are.” And here Arthur took the hand which 
was somewhat hardened with work, and was 
always brown and thin, and kissed it with a 
tender vivacity that won the forgiveness of 
Aunt Martha. 

“Oh, you silly, silly boy! I hoped to spare 
you pain, instead of inflicting it. However, if 
you ‘maun gae to Cupar, ye maun,that is all.’ ”” 

‘“‘T have thought it all over and over, auntie. 
If she were still the Southern heiress, I should 
not dare, nay, perhaps out of a foolish pride, I 
might not wish to speak to her; but you know 
she has lost all her property, except, perhaps, 
some family diamonds, and she is indebted to 
her wealthy uncle for all she has. I have 
thought it quite possible that she might prefer 
a modest independence, such as I could offer 
her. In short, dear auntie, what do you 
think?” And here Arthur fixed his dark eyes 
eagerly one Aunt Martha’s face. He had 
spoken somewhat incoherently, yet we under- 
stood from what he did not say that he was 
still doubtful of his own success, being, like all 
true lovers, quite modest. “I thought that 
to-morrow, perhaps’—he went rapidly on, 
however—“‘if you think there is any chance 
for me?”’ 

Aunt Martha looked more vexed than any- 
thing else, whether at his importunity, or at 
having her own story cut short and set aside, 
I could not tell. 

“T have thought, Arthur, that you liked 
somebody else—somebody here én Weston. 
But there’s no telling nowadays by a young 
man’s manners.” 
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She spoke almost pettishly, and without 
looking at Arthur, who was gazing at her with 
a pleading expression. So highly did he love 
and respect Aunt Martha that even the grati- 
fication of his strongest wishes would fail to 
make him happy without her approbation. 
Now he blushed so deeply there was no doubt 
he understood the allusion, and glanced guiltily 
vat me before he spoke. It was well that I had 
never set my affections on this youngster, or 
shouldn’t we have had a tableau of “cross 
purposes?” He looked at me, probably be- 
cause he remembered that only one week ago 
he had confided to me the interesting fact that 
Ruth Alcott was the very sweetest and the 
very best girl he ever saw, and did I think 
there was any likelihood that the modest inde- 
pendence, ete. etc. Thus do young men’s 
fancies change into something new and strange. 
One little week of driving, of walking down 
Love’s lane, of climbing up Peter’s rock and 
resting on the wooden settees of Paradise— 
only this, and nothing more, had Arthur done 
six days out of seven since Miss Marshall 
came, and here he was bound hand and foot 
in her rose-covered chains. If he had not quite 
forgotten Ruth, it might be because Ruth her- 
self, shy and dignified, kept quite away from 
his presence, and only now and then ran in to 
see Aunt Martha and myself, at times when 
she knew Arthur was away. 

Ruth Alcott, with her pretty Greek face, her 
dark hair and brown skin, with its crimson tide 
melting and flushing beneath at every varying 
thought ; Ruth, with her good, sweet heart, her 
steady, thoughtful, well-cultivated mind and 
manners, with her light, erect figure, active 
habits, and fingers ever busy in something use- 
ful; was she not just the good wife that Ar- 
thur’s best friends, if they had only three 
wishes for him, would wish him three times 
oyer? No wonder Aunt Martha was annoyed 
and disappointed ; no wonder I was provoked. 

It did not take many seconds to think all this. 
We both thought it while Arthur still held Aunt 
Martha’s handin his. To her half question, 
half exclamation, he said, with some hesita- 
tion :— 

**Oh, auntie! but Miss Marshaligis so differ- 
ent ; as much above—as the stars are above the 
earth! We have nothing so graceful, so lovely 
as she—’”’ 

“Arthur! I know. You need not tell me 
you admire Miss Marshall. If I understand 
you right, you have not expressed to her what 
you have to me?” 

‘*No—no; but then she must have seen—I 
thought to-day she partly guessed. And then, 
when she was thrown! oh, those terrible mo- 
ments revealed to me the depth and strength 
of my love for her.”’ 

“Now, Asthur, you must stop thinking about 
Miss Marshal] a little while, and hear the story 
which I began and which you wouldn’t listen 





to. Be patient. When it is through, I will 
promise to answer you as regards my opinion 
of Miss Marshall, but you must hear my story 
first.”’ 

“I do promise to hear and attend to it faith- 
fully, my kind auntie,’’ said Arthur, humbly, 
and Aunt Martha recapitulated her opening 
facts. 

*““Now you must bear in mind the violent 
snow storm, the bitter cold, and the cough. 
Then you will easily see why it was that I told 
her to come in-doors and warm herself before 
she finished her business with me. That busi- 
ness was to ask me very modestly for the loan 
of two dollars to pay her fare to Vermont, 
where she had an uncle whom she named, and 
who would take care of her. An orphan, and 
desirous of contributing at least to her own 
maintenance, she worked in the mills, was 
taken sick, had spent all her available means, 
and now wanted only to get home to her uncle’s 
house. 

“‘T cannot tell you what a sweet, lovely face 
it was; very pale, as from recent illness, and 
with iarge, soft, drooping black eyes, that had 
a way of looking steadily at one ; so steadily 
that it might be thought bold, till you saw it 
was only the steadiness of nerve and a childish 
confidence in you. The voice, low and sweet, 
was full of music, notwithstanding the hoarse, 
racking cough. 

“*Warm yourself, child,’ I said. 

‘*She sat down by the fire and looked full at 
your Uncle Doremus, while he looked quite as 
keenly at her. She went on to tell the particu- 
lars of her story, of her orphanage and expert 
ence of mill life, till my heart ached for her. 
With a distaste for her, that she should have 
been willing to ask even me for two dollars, I 
said :— 

“But you, an American girl,-would ratirer 
earn your fare to Vermont than to accept it as 
a gift from any one, I am sure.’ 

““*Yes, if I could,’ she answered, timidly, 
‘but I cannot work in the mill. The flying lint 
makes me cough so, and I can’t do housework.’ 

‘«*No matter. You shall sleep here to-night, 
and perhaps I can get you something to do to- 
morrow. Something by which you can earn 
two dollars.’ ; 

“ And now, feeling that between myself and 
Uncle Doremus was rising up a wall of sepa- 
ration in regard to the young woman, I told 
her, if she was warmed thoroughly, I would 
show her a room. In a few minutes I came 
back to your Uncle Doremus. 

“You think 1 am foolish to take this 
stranger into the house?’ said I. 

*** Yes, Martha.’ 

“<*T couldn’t help thinking how dreadful it 
would be if any of those dear children asleep 
up stairs should come to be as destitute as she, 
and my heart opened to her of itself.’ 

“«*T see it did,’ said he, smiling. 
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“T was a little bit vexed with Doremus. 
He is a good man, too, but you know he is 
rather suspicious. So I said :— 

***Now, Doremus! After I had put that 
child into the back bed-room, and told her to 
put out the light before she got into bed, I be- 
thought myself that perhaps she might need 
another blanket this cold night; so I went to 
the chest and took out an extra, and stepped 
softly along to her chamber. What do you 
guess she was doing when I opened the door?’ 

‘** Looking into your trunks,’ said Doremus. 

‘**On her knees, saying her prayers’ said I, 
triumphantly, and Doremus said not another 
word. 

“‘T was as thankful that night as the poor 
child was, that I had been the humble means 
of giving shelter tothe wanderer, and lay 
awake devising plans for employment till quite 
late. She slept heavily until long after our 
breakfast things were cleared away, and you 
children gone to school. I went into Mrs. Has- 
kins’s and told my story, and Lucinda, who is 
always ready in every good word and work, 
agreed to employ her, some way or other, till 
she could earn her two dollars, and go to Ver- 
mont like a free and independent citizen. 

‘‘When the child came down stairs—for she 
seemed scarcely more than such, though she 
told me she was sixteen years old—she ate her 
breakfast with quiet thankfulness, and after I 
told her that Mrs. Haskins would employ her 
in sewing and chamber work for a week, and 
so enable her to earn her two dollars, she 
thanked me, and said she would go over at 
once to Mrs. Haskins. Your Uncle Doremus 
went home, leaving me with a warm spot 
about my heart, that it had been given me, in 
God’s providence, to be of use to a poor wan- 
dering child. I wont detain you with all I 
thought about her, for I want to make a short 
story in room of a long one; but I ran over in 
the evening to see how Lucinda got along with 
the new assistant. I found them all delighted 
with her pretty ways and her beauty, though 
Lucinda said a less useless piece of furniture 
couldn’t have been brought into the house. 
She could not sew, she could not make a 
hed decently, nor sweep, nor dust a room. 
‘But,’ said Lucinda, laughing heartily, ‘she is 
great on hair-dressing, and we have kept her 
at that for two hours together. She is never 
tired of twisting and arranging my hair and 
mother’s, and such a pretty taste she has for 
dressing dolls! if only mother and I were babies 
instead of being grown up, she would be invalu- 
able. I set her this afternoon to reading aloud, 
but she could not read decently, and was obliged 
to stop and spell every third word. However, 
she is so lovely and gentle, we shall ornament 
the house with her till the week is through. 
She tends the door admirably, and every one 
asks where we got that pretty girl that answers 
the bell?’ Altogether it seemed a success, 





“For the next five days I was so much en- 
gaged that I did not happen to go into Deacon 
Haskins’s, nor did I hear from them, when late 
at night, after ten o’clock, who should come in 
but the deacon himself, looking fuil of news. 
It seemed the family had all been to a party on 
Tyle Street, and about nine o’clock were sent 
for in hot haste. The deacon rushed home 
thinking the house might be on fire, or robbed 
at least, and the others followed. What he 
found was Bridget and Catharine half fright- 
ened to death, and saying the devil himself was 
in the cellar. The deacon took a light and ex- 
plored the cellar, which was not difficult to do, 
and found, half concealed behind one of thie 
hogsheads, which in old times held cider, th 
new young woman who tended the door so ad- 
mirably. He had only seen her a few times, 
and then scaroely looked at her, lest attention 
should increase her timidity, and he might tie 
pardoned if he thought Bridget and Catharirie 
were not so far wrong, when the new young 
woman flew out from behind the hogshead, 
and, running up to him, clasped him about the 
neck, giving him a smacking kiss, and crying 
out :— 

*«¢Oh, you old dunderhead ! have you come, 
too? No matter, I don’t want to stay another 
minute in your stupid house! give me five dol- 
lars, and you ’1] soon be rid of me!’ 

“To this was added such words as the deg- 
con did not think fit to repeat, and which 
said I had never heard. If Saint Anthony’s 
beautiful temptress had so spoken, he would 
have found her as harmless as the deacon did. 
By the time Mrs. Haskins and Lucinda had 
come home, and their astonishment and horror 
may be imagined at hearing this young girl, who 
was led up stairs with a firm hand by the dea- 
con, pouring out oaths and blasphemies from 
her beautiful lips. I think, from all accounts, 
she was entertained and delighted with the 
effect she produced on this staid, quiet family, 
for the more horrified they were, the more fluent 
she became. It was as good as a play to the 
little actress. 

‘***Give me my five dollars, and let me go!’ 
she vociferated to the deacon. 

‘‘*You will not leave this house to-night,’ 
said he, with a stern decision that awed even 
her; ‘go up to your bed-room, and to-morrow 
morning I will pay you your wages.’ She left 
the room sullenly, and went up stairs as he di- 
rected, and then Lucinda begged him to go and 
tell me about it all. 

‘‘ You may believe it was amazing enough to 
me. The next morning the child came over to 
my house to get something she had left in the 
chamber the night she had passed in it. She 
was pale and quiet, and somehow it seemed im- 
possible, as I looked at her, that the deacon’s 
story could be true ; I said, gently :— r 

***O Lizzie! can it be true what they say of 
your conduct at Deacon Haskins’s ?’ 
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“«They are a pack of fools!’ she answered, 
decidediy ; ‘ you wrote to Uncle Bigelow, didn’t 
you, that I was here?’ 

“** Yes; I wrote that you were not well, and 
needed friends to attend to you. Are you 
going to Vermont at once?’ 

***Maybe so. Maybe not,’ she answered, in- 
differently, and just then seeing a cab pass, she 
signalled it, got in, and went off without a 
word, 

“Two or three weeks after this, a woman 
dressed in deep mourning called to see me, 
and asked me if I had seen or heard anything 
lately of Elizabeth Reynolds? I had never 
heard of her at all, Isaid. I had quite forgot- 
ten her surname. But at length I connected 
the name with the young girl I had protected. 
She told me she was Lizzie’s mother, that she 
was the wife of a Methodist minister, and that 
she had heard of Lizzie’s being at my house 
through her brother in Vermont, to whom I 
had written. She had not been able to leave 
home at the time she heard from her, but as 
soon as possible she had come on to Lowell 
for tidings of the lost child. 

**It seemed that the Methodist minister was 
a second marriage of Mrs. Reynolds’s, and that 
Lizzie had the usual notions about step-fathers. 
This step-father did not approve of her going 
to the circus, when it had passed through the 
town, in the tempting magnificence and glitter 
which enchants the fancy of youth ; so Lizzie, 
after peeping through the curtains, and getting 
surreptitious views of the inner splendors of 
the tent, made up her mind to push in at all 
events, and was sufficiently delighted with the 
life of this travelling company to follow them 
and join her fortunes to theirs for some months. 
Of course her mother was wild with anxiety 
about her, and only anxious to get hold of her 
again, with the hope of reclaiming her. 

“I confess I thought her prospect a poor 
one. Lizzie had learned nothing good, and 
she had learned a great deal that was bad. 
She had never been to the mills at all. She 
was a good actress, for she had taken us all in 
—all but Uncle Doremus, who was wiser than 
we, or who had. an instinct that there was 
something hollow and unreal in her manner. 
And now my story is done.”’ 

“But did you never see her again?’ said 
Arthur. 

“TI never did till to-night. When she lay 
senseless on the sofa, I knew her at once as 
soon as I got a fair look. Before that, what 
with her veil being down and her face painted, 
I didn’t know her. But when I called her by 
name, she knew me in.a minute, though she 
pretended not to. But the tell-tale blood in 
her face and neck spoke too plainly. Your 
Miss Marshall, Arthur, is Lizzie Reynolds, the 
cireus-rider.”” 

Arthur put his head down on the light-stand 
to hide his face for a minute or two. I was 





not much surprised, putting this and that to- 
gether as Aunt Martha went on, and remem- 
bering her remark to Miss Marshall as she had 
handed her the shawl. But poor Arthur was 
utterly bewildered. I think he had only half 
attended to the story, so full was his head, and 
what he thought was his heart, of this fair en- 
slaver, but now he eagerly begged his aunt to 
recapitulate and to particularize with all the 
acuteness of a lawyer weighing evidence. 

“It is so many years! There are such ab- 
surd cases in the books of mistaken identity !’’ 
and so on. 

Aunt Martha had no notion of arguing the 
matter with Arthur. She simply repeated her 
assertion. That it was her, conviction was 
clear. Arthur at length rushed out of the 
house in a state of such agitation that I began 
to be afraid there was more than merely the 
fancy of a day in the affair, and that poor Ar- 
thur had really been wounded by Cupid. 

We heard no more from him uniil the next 
day in the afternoon. He came in, looking so 
wan and haggard that I hardly knew him. 

* You are a sick man, Arthur. What can I 
do for you?” I said, hastily, and gathering up 
the basket of dead leaves and sticks that I had 
been gleaning from the flower-stand. 

“No, no. Keepon your work. You’ll have 
a nice lot of geraniums there next winter. 
Where’s Aunt Martha? Iwanther. I want 
to read this to you both.” 


Aunt Martha came in, and setting down the 
daphne she had been potting, took a seat near 
Arthur, and put on her spectacles. His voice 
trembled a little at first, but he read on, getting 
firmness as he went. It was from a New York 
daily paper :— 

“The noted Campton Bailey, alias Melville. 
alias Colonel Marshall, was yesterday arrested 
benassi Hartshorn, in one of the city dens. 

2 colonel has, it seems, been dashing away 
at the United States Hotel in Saratoga with a 
lady whom he calls his niece, and who was 
known by the name of ‘the beautiful Amazon,’ 
so wonderful was her horsemanship. The de- 
spoiled Southern heiress and eleganté must 
hereafter take rank with the barber-ous French 
noblemen and the German covrier-counts with 
which this celebrated watering-place is adorned, 
and the Aaute-noblesse of Yankeedom confess 
itself taken in and done for, as usual.’’ 


“Why, where did you get this, Arthur?” we 
both exclaimed. 

“Mrs. Ammidown gave it to me,’ said Ar- 
thur. “I went down this morning on purpose 
to—well, of course, I ought to call and inquire 
after the accident—but most, I confess, I 
wanted to look at her once more—I could not 
believe, any more than poor Othello—and 
then’’— 

“*The pity of it; the pity of it, Iago.’ But 
you’re not ‘hurt past surgery,’ Arthur,” an- 
swered Aunt Martha, who knew Othello by 
heart. ‘And besides, you remember he said, 
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‘If I do prove her haggard, I’ll whistle her 
down the wind to prey at fortune.’ Now tell 
your own auntie about it,’’ she added, tenderly 
soothing and patting his cold hand. 

“T will. I foand Mrs. Ammidown ina state 
of complete consternation. Miss Marshall had 
risen at four o’clock, ordered Dennis to har- 
ness the coupé, and had gone silently out of 
the house, tellimg Dennis not to disturb the 
family ; that she was called to Boston by the 
illness of her uncle, and must take the early 
train. She took her trunks with her, and left 
no message. This paper, which was sent to 
her last night, had the notice of Colonel Mar- 
shall marked, probably to attract her attention. 
Probably it was marked and sent by her uncle. 
Ah, Aunt Martha! this is confirmation strong 
as proofs of holy writ.’’ 

‘Well, if it isn’t the queerest thing that ever 
happened—I mean in Weston—for, of course, 
such things are always happening in cities ; 
but to have such a case of imposture under our 
very eyes, it is like a novel,”’ said I, and then 
being in a satiric mood, went on: “I rather 
think our good Mrs. Ammidown was quite 
ready to be imposed upon. She has rather a 
fancy for anything she calls ‘stylish,’ if one 
could know what she means by that. ‘The 
Grecian bend,’ I suppose, now, for 1 observed 
Miss Marshall tottering across the street like 
an old woman with a pack on her back the 
other day.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Ammidown couldn’t be more readily 
taken in than we all were,’’ replied Aunt Mar- 
tha, with a slight frown, and Arthur looked 
up at me with a laugh. I was so rejoiced to 
see that laugh, for then I knew that the wound 
was but skin-deep, and that in a little while it 
would be healed. Meanwhile I desired, if pos- 
sible, to conceal from Ruth how much and how 
far our good, sensible Arthur had been bewil- 
dered by the witchcraft of eyes and lips. I 
foresaw that he would be far more ready to 
return to his first love than she would be to 
receive him, if she knew all. So I took a pli- 
ant hour and my knitting-work and went in to 
see Ruth about the fair for the “Industrial 
School,”” which Weston people were getting 
up. I found her stuffing elephants with bran, 
and balancing them on their clumsy legs with 
as much interest as if she had never heard of 
Miss Marshall. 

“‘By the way,” said I, after the first ten 
minutes had brought no inquiry nor interest in 
the fair sufferer, “‘that Miss Marshall, who 
looked so interesting and so senseless yesterday 
in our parlor, has gone off this morning I hear. 
Something about her uncle’s sickness. Arthur 
was laughing about it to-day.” 

Ruth looked at me with a lightning glance, 
but I was quite prepared for her, and had let 
down a stitch on purpose to occupy myself. 

“Ya—as,”’ I drawled. ‘What a pretty wo- 
man she was! They say she is seven or eight- 





and-twenty, but she looked younger. We 
none of us liked her—exactly.”’ 

By this time my stitch was up and mended, 
and declaring that I must go to the store for 
some more yarn, I left Ruth to finish packing 
the elephant’s trunk with nimble fingers, and 
went out with a beating heart. If I had said 
just enough, and not too much! for I had so 
little experience in mancuvring, there was 
the greatest danger of overdoing the matter. 
I believed I had hit the happy medium between 
interest and indifference, and I saw by Ruth’s 
crimson cheek that hope told her a flattering 
tale that minute. Then I went to the store. 

“Tf Arthur would go off somewhere now! 
It will be awkward coming down with a jerk. 
But even two or three days would be invalua- 
ble just at this point.” 

This I said to myself, who knew all about 
the matter, and not to Aunt Martha, who 
would have snubbed me, and who hated man- 
agement. Fortunately Ruth saved me the 
trouble of contriving any further plans for Cu- 
pid made easy, by walking by the window that 
very evening arm-in-arm with Arthur, and 
nodding to us both in a very happy and signifi- 
cant way, while Arthur, taking off his hat, 
made a bow almost to the ground. Aunt 
Martha and I were stupefied with pleasing 
astonishment. 

‘*Goodness !’’ we both said, and then I flung 
my knitting-work into the air and shouted, 
** Hurrah for Ruth and Arthur!” 

I think we were a thousand times more 
pleased than if we had even been allowed to 
vote. Arthur told the story of Miss Marshall 
his own way to Ruth; I never knew how. Of 
course she knew the witch had cast a glamour 
over him, but I’ve no idea he ever told her 
how much. Uncle Doremus happened along 


‘ before the wedding, and we told him the whole 


story over, with all the particulars. 

‘Set a beggar on horseback, and she ’ll ride 
—you know where, Martha,’ said he. ‘“ Now 
if it hadn’t been for that accident, that gave 
you such a fair chance at her, would you have 
known, do you think? So many years! Ten 
or a dozen, I should say.’’ 

“JT think I should, Doremus; and so would 
you. Such eyes are not often seen. Such full, 
sweet, good eyes they seemed to me! And 
yet you were not deceived by them.” 

“No, I didn’t happen to be just that time. 
But I wouldn’t trust myself in a general way, 
particularly in a snow-storm.” 

“‘Tadmire at you,” said Aunt Martha, laugh- 
ing at his quizzical old face. 
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Evits in the jvurney of life are like the 
hills which alarm travellers upon their road ; 
they both appear great at a distance, but when 
we approach them we find that they are far 
less insurmountable than we had imagined. 
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ETHEL’S CHARM AT HALLOW- 
E’EN. 


BY S. ANNIE FROST. 








“Wuatare you thinking about, mamma? I 
have been watching your face for the last ten 
minutes, and I am sure some weighty matter is 
under consideration.’’ 

“I am thinking about Ethel Stanley.’ 

Miss Alice Dorlan’s shoulders performed a 
shrug that was worthy of a Parisian, as she 
said :— 

“I thought folks had had their nine days’ 
wonder about her, and she had ceased to be a 
subject of conversation or thought.” 

“So did I. But she is forced upon my notice 
just now in an exceedingly disagreeable man- 
ner. I declare, I wonder at Mrs. Ford.” 

““Mamma, you grow more mysterious every 
moment. What has Mrs. Ford to do with 
Ethel Stanley?” 

“She has engaged her as governess for Mary 
and Susie, and now writes to me that as she is 
not well enough to come herself, she will send 
Miss Stanley with the girls on Wednesday 
evening.” 

“* That comes of inviting a parcel of children ! 
I never wanted them.”’ 

““My dear, Gracie wanted a share in the 
party, too, and I invited only children of her 
own age.”’ 

“*T don’t care, they are children. And now, 
here is Ethel Stanley forced upon us. It will 
be very disagreeable.”’ 

“I don’t see why. She never put on any 
airs when every body supposed her father was 
worth millions, and certainly she will under- 
stand that her position is altered, now that she 
is a penniless orphan. Still, it is very provok- 
ing.” 4 » 

“I wish we had never come here. It is all 
caused by father’s buying this horrid Stiles’s 
place.” 

“Horrid! What do you mean, Alice? This 
is one of the most splendid country-seats in 
New York State, and your father was most 
fortunate to secure it. He says Albert Stiles 
must have been insane to sell it; but after his 
father died, he decided to stay in Europe, and 
directed his lawyers to sell the place.” 

“I don’t care! It is hateful to stay in the 
cduntry after September, and father says he 
can’t afford two such expensive establishments 
as this and the city house. I don’t intend to 
let him have any peace till he sells this again 
and goes back to New York. The Fords are 
going home next week, and I intend to fish for 
an invitation to visit them.” 

** Alice!” 

‘Shocking idea, isn’t it? I shall carry it out, 
however. I suppose we must be civil to Ethel?” 

“Certainly. It will be easy to keep her in 
her place without incivility.” 





The subject of the conversation, Ethel Stan- 
ley, seated in her schoolroom trying to put 
rudiments of grammar and arithmetic into the 
minds of May and Susie Ford, was as yet igno- 
rant of the honor or annoyance awaiting her. 
She was gravely examining a problem in addi- 
tion which had bowed Susie’s curly head in 
sorrow, when Mrs. Ford entered the room, and 
introduced the subject. 

‘*Miss Stanley! Ethel well remembered 
when Mrs. Ford never addressed her but as 
**my darling Ethel,” but put her inconvenient 
recollections aside, as she answered, by look- 
ing up from her slate. 

*T do not think I shall be well enough to 
accept Mrs. Dorlan’s invitation for the Hal- 
lewe’en party on Wednesday evening, and I 
requested permission to send you with the 
children.’’ ' 

** Without consulting me?’’ said Ethel, flush- 
ing angrily. 

“She has answered by sending you an invi- 
tation, with the information that she did not 
know you were with me.”’ 

“But, Mrs. Ford, I have not been into com- 
pany since my father died.”’ 

‘* That is nearly two yearsago. Besides, you 
go now at my request,’’ said the lady, in a tone 
that made ‘‘request”’ read “‘command.”’ 

“That certainly alters the case,’’ was the 
reply, and Mrs. Ford sailed away again. 

The little girls had not spoken during this 
conversation, but now they came eagerly to 
the side of their governess, to express their 
pleasure at the new arrangement. 

*« It will be ever so much nicer,’’ Mary said. 

“And perhaps you will have a good time, 
too,” Susie suggested, reading the expression 
of annoyance upon the face that was usually 
so bright. 

*‘ Perhaps so!’ Ethel answered, kissing the 
loving little face ; ‘‘ we will talk about it after 
lessons.”’ 

Talking about it in the eager excitement of 
girlish delight, certainly made Ethel look upon 
the party with more resignation, if not with 
some anticipation of pleasure. She was but 
twenty, and life had been a long sunshiny day 
for her until her father died. She had taught 
for two years in a private school before becom- 
ing Mrs. Ford’s governess, which position was 
yet new to her. The children had been her 
pupils in the school, loyed her fondly, and 
were delighted when their mother decided “‘ it 
looked well to have a private governess, and 
Ethel Stanley certainly had a splendid educa- 
tion.”’ 

So far there had been no jar in the new ar- 
rangement. Mrs. Ford was vulgar, fussy, and 
fond of displaying the wealth that was a new 
acquisition ; but Ethel had a pleasant room, 
and, out of school hours, found employment 
there. She was of a buoyant disposition, peep- 
ing under every cloud for its silver lining, find- 
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ing all the bright spots in her hard life, and 
bringing a sort of humorous philosophy to bear 
upon all that was unpleasant. Having con- 
cluded that it was a part of her duty as gov- 
erness to attend her pupils at the party; she 
quietly prepared her dress and accepted the 
position. 

“TI wonder if Alice Dorlan will attempt to 
patronize me,” she thought, as she basted a 
snowy lace ruffle in the neck and sleeves of her 
black silk dress. “If she does, I shall certainly 
laugh, and that would be dreadful. There! 
my dress will do. It is black, to be sure, but 
I can’t afford a new one, and, after all, I am 
not Miss Stanley now, only Mrs. Ford’s gov- 
erness.”’ 

A very dainty little governess she looked, as 
she entered Irs. Dorlan’s drawing-room on 
Wednesday evening. Her black silk dress was 
cut to show the round white arms and shoul- 
ders, and ker bright brown hair was arranged 
in the loose, natural curls, no art can perfectly 
imitate. She was not very beautiful, only a 
pretty girl, but she had the charm of cheerful- 
ness. Of all home charms, of all society 
charms, this gift is the most winsome. No 
beauty or accomplishment can atone for its ab- 
sence, and no one power possesses such uni- 
versal, genial influence. 

It was the first time Ethel] had been in society 
since her father’s failure and death, and in ten 
minutes she had totally forgotten she was Mrs. 
Ford’s governess, and was the very life of the 
occasion. Girlish friends from the city flocked 
around her, beaux of two years ago fluttered 
again to her side, and prettier, wealthier girls 
found themselves thrown into the shade. 

Hallowe’en sports commenced before mid- 
night. The children had all gone home, but 
Ethel was laughingly imprisoned, and a servant 
sent with the little Fords. 

One and another of the merry party were 
withdriwn for charms. One to eat apples be- 
fore a glass in a dark room; one to watch the 
window behind a charmed candle; one to turn 
a wishing cake. 

“Who will go to the spring?” cried Alice. 

“What spring? I never heard of that 
charm,”’ said a guest. 

“A young girl standing by a spring of run- 
ning water as the moon rises, dips in her hand, 
and repeats a charm. Her future husband 
will appear on the other side of the water. 
There is a spring on this place. Who will 

9 

“IT will,” Ethel said, suddenly. “I know 
where it is.” ‘ 

“You!” Alice cried, amazed. 

“IT spent a summer here once, before Mrs. 
Stiles went to Europe. I was only a school- 
girl, so I was allowed to explore the grounds, 
and I know the spring.” 

“Go, then. The moon rises in ten min- 
utes.’’ 





With a light laugh, Ethel stepped from one 
of the low windows to the porch, and was lost 
to sight in another moment. She had wrapped 
a soft white shawl around her, and looked 
quite ghost-like as she trod the dim paths upon 
her errand. Her little head was busy with 
memories as she glided along the familiar 
paths. It was eight long years since she had 
been the petted guest of motherly Mrs. Stiles, 
who now lay in the churchyard, while her 
kind husband rested under Italian soil. Ethel 
thought of the merry summer, of Albert’s 
kindness, when it seemed to her such wonder- 
ful condescension for him to notice her. She 
smiled as she remembered how old the young 
heir seemed to her then, though he had scarcely 
reached man’s estate ; how grand she felt when 
he drove her, or allowed her to ride his horse, 
himself walking by her side to guard her from 
a fall; how fragrant the bouquets were he 
brought to her ; how full of interest the walks, 
when he was her good-natured escort. Well, 
he was in Italy, studying art under sunny 
skies; and she was a governess, with but one 
silk dress in her wardrobe. 

As she drew a little sigh over this conclusion, 
Ethel saw that the moon was rising, and bent 
over the silvery thread of running water, re- 
peating her charm in a low, musical voice. 
She looked up laughing, but a strange terror 
took possession of her as she saw, standing on 
the other side of the spring, a tall, manly 
figure, wrapped in a long cloak. The face was 
heavily bearded and very grave. Large brown 
eyes looked forward with a sad expression, 
plainly visible in the bright moonlight. The 
fright for a moment paralyzed the gay girl, 
and she fell back, nearly fainting. When the 
mist cleared from her eyes, the apparition was 
gone. 

“T can’t go back ; they will all laugh at me,” 
she thought. “I’ll run home; it is not far.” 
And she carried out her resolution, leaving the 
others to put what construction they pleased 
upon her disappearance. 

It seemed as if fate had decreed that the little 
governess was to furnish “nine days’ won- 
ders’’ for her friends, for Christmas found her 
again an heiress. A maiden aunt of her 
mother’s, finding life a burden, dropped it and 
left Ethel a fortune. Mrs. Ford insisted upon 
retaining her for a guest during the winter, 
and society regained one of its most popular 
belles. ‘ 

“ Alice,” Ethel said, as she came to Miss 
Dorlan’s room, for that young lady had sue- 
ceeded in gaining the invitation to New York 
for the winter, “I’m going to do something 
awful.” 

“Such as what?” Alice asked. Alice was 
desirous of being “ fast,’”” and was apt to be 
“slangy,” if not vulgar. 

“TI am going to appear at the New-Year’s 
reception in a blue siik.”’ 
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**Ts that awful?” 

“Mrs. Ford thinks so, because Aunt Marga- 
ret has only been dead six weeks. But I never 
saw my venerable relative in my life, and she 
was over ninety. She has poured sunshine on 
my life again, so why should I mourn? lam 
no hypocrite, and I mean to act as I feel, so 
prepare for a rival on New-Year’s Day.” 

Alice complacently regarded her brilliant 
face in the mirror, and smiled graciously. 

“Tam going out now for my dress. Will 
you come?” 

“Yes, I want some black lace. Order the 
carriage, Ethel; it is too cold to walk.”’ 

Ethel thought of two carriageless years, and 
laughed lightly. 

“IT mean to walk. It will do you good, 
too.’’ 

‘As you please,” said Alice, who liked 
shopping with Ethel, who had a delightful 
habit of sharing her most attractive purchases. 

It was rather a boast of Mrs. Ford’s that her 
New-Year’s receptions were as large and bril- 
liant as any in New York, but she especially 
bragged of this one for years to come. 

“You see,’’ she would say, “I had Ethel 
Stanley and Alice Dorlan with me, and they 
reelly looked lovely. Then Albert Stiles made 
his first appearance in society, after his return 
from Europe, at my reception. His mother 
was an old friend of mine. He was evidently 
smitten with Ethel then, and she was pleased 
to meet him. He looked very handsome, wore 
a slight moustache, and looked like his father 
in his best days. In five minutes he and Ethel 
were chatting about some summer visit she 
made his mother, and were quite like old 
friends. I knew how it would be from that 
day. Everywhere that he met Ethel after 
that, he was her shadow, and it was wonderful 
how fond he became of me and the children. 
Alice Dorlan tried to make the visits her own, 
but it was no use. Ethel was the magnet, and 
I, for one, was not a bit surprised when she 
showed me a diamond ring, and told me Albert 
would claim her hand in the fall. He has 
bought back the old place from Mr. Dorlan. 
Alice never liked living there, and her father 
denies her nothing, so there was little trouble 
about that. 

One of the loveliest of October days found 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stiles driving up the 
broad avenue that led to the lovely home over 
which Ethel was to preside, and a fairer, hap- 
pier little bride never gave more smiling an- 
swers to a husband's welcome. 

They were at dinner late in the afternoon, 
when suddenly the bride cried :— 

“OQ Albert, it is Hallowe’en! I’ll never 
believe in charms after this.’’ 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I'll tell you. Last year the Dorlans gave 
a large party for Hallowe’en, and I came to 
take care of Mary and Susie Ford.” 





“Ethel!” in a warning tone. 

‘Well, I know you don’t like to think of me 
as Mrs. Ford’s governess, but, really, I must 
explain how I came to be invited. We were 
all trying charms, and I, like a goose, went to 
the spring by the oak-tree, said a charm, and 
saw’’— 

“ What °°” 

“A vision! a vision of a man!” 

** What was he like?” 

‘Like a brigand as much as anything. He 
had a long black cloak wrapped around him, a 
heavy beard, and long hair. He did not look 
at me, but toward the house. It startled me 
so I got faint, and before I recovered, he was 
gone.”” 

“Ethel! I never saw you!” 

“You!” 

** Just a year ago to-night I left the station 
in the village, and walked over here, meaning 
to claim Mr. Dorlan’s hospitality, and try to 
arrange to buy the old place again. I was 
homesick, and repenting of the impulse that 
made me sell my home. But, as I stoed look- 
ing towards the house, I saw a large, gay party 
assembled, and determined to dglay my appear- 
ance till a more propitious time. I remember 
now that it was at the spring I halted, made 
my decision, and retraced my steps. Before 
I returned to this part of the world again, I 
made a visit to some relatives in Connecticut, 
and when I met you at Mrs. Ford’s, the barber 
and tailor had, it appears, made another man 
of me.” 

‘“‘Fan me, Albert,’ said Ethel, laughing. 
“Who will deny after this the truth of a charm 
vision at Hallowe'en ?” 
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THE FALLEN LEAF. 
BY Vv. W. 





I skip o’er the mountain, , 
I dance in the vale; 
All joyous and gleesome 
I’m tossed by the gale! 
Whenever it listeth 
With huge arms outspread, 
It catcheth and twirleth 
Me down to the dead. 
The dead, and the dying, 
Together we lie; 
Breathe softly, tread lightly, 
Thy grave too is nigh! 


<hoie 


Ir is the man who determines the dignity of 
the occupation, not the occupation which mea- 
sures the dignity of the man. 

Wuart a glorious world this would be, if all 
its inhabitants could say, with Shakspeare’s 
shepherd : ‘Sir, I am a true laborer; I earn 
what I wear; I owe no man hate; envy no 
man’s happiness; glad of other men’s good, 
content with my farm.” 
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TWO VISITS. 


BY MARY E. COMSTOOK. 





THE two visits were made at one and the 
same time. It was in this wise they came to 
pass. Jenny and Isabel Hereford, cousins, 
daughters of the brothers Hereford, Thomas 
and James, of Brookfield, having spent the lat- 
ter part of school-life together and now at home 
within fifteen minutes’ walk of each other, 
had together conceived a strong desire to see 
life under a different phase. After some delay 
and discussion they had obtained parental per- 
mission and co-operation with regard to paying 
a visit to Aunt Susanna Hamilton in New 
York. 

Aunt Susanna, though comparatively little 
known of them, was yet high authority in the 
family; her +‘sit some years since had been 
looked upon as an event of considerable im- 
portance. The younger Mrs. Hereford was 
very fond of alluding to it on state occasions. 

The brothers having been periodically in the 
city to buy goods, had occasionally called upon 
or dined with the Hamiltons. They reported 
that Aunt Susanna had a palatial home, car- 
riage, conservatory, servants confusing in num- 
ber to quiet village folks ; and so many visits 
to Europe had been made by different members 
of the family, each bringing home treasures, 
that the house had become little less than an 
art gallery. Of course many guests were en- 
tertained and the spirit of hospitality was freely 
exercised. Any one knowing anything at all 
of the Hamiltons were aware of the last-men- 
tioned fact. The girls’ imaginations had thus 
enough to work upon; anticipation had suffi- 
cient impulse. 

Every family is or ought to be a little world 
within itself, and, according to the degree indi- 
viduals, or all taken as a unit, are harmonious, 
to that degree do they harmoniously combine 
with and influence society; hence, veriest 
trifles, because of their bearing, assume a cer- 
tain significance and interest. 

It was the night before starting on the pro- 
posed journey, and Mrs. James Hereford came 
into her daughter’s room before retiring. The 
apartment was in that pretty state of orderly 
confusion, if one may speak paradoxically, that 
in well regulated households precedes a jour- 
ney. The handsome travelling suit was in fin- 
ished readiness ; the contents of the capacious 
trunk a completed miracle of packing, and the 
bag that kept company with the extra shawl 
waited only the addition of a few more trifles. 
Isabel, in partial undress, was securing a re- 
fractory button. 

“I thought everything was done,’ remarked 
Mrs. Hereford, taking up the pretty hat, com- 
posed of pheasants’ feathers, and giving it a 
parting, admiring look. 

“Yes, mother ; everything but a half dozen 
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stitches more. I think you will have reason to 
be glad to be rid of me, you have had so much 
trouble with my things.’ 

Mrs. Hereford looked gratified. It was not 
often her daughter alluded appreciatively to 
her care for her comfort and pleasure. 

“If you only enjoy yourself I shall be more 
than paid for it all. I am satisfied with your 
outfit, perfectly,’’ she added, kneeling and lift- 
ing the heavy tray of the trunk to once more 
glance at her own careful handiwork, and sat- 
isfy herself that nothing was amiss in the man- 
ner of bestowal as regarded space. ‘‘Father 
has been more generous than I thought he 
would be. You may find that you need more 
than you have, but Miss Herkimer is good au- 
thority, and she thinks you have what she calls 
‘a handsome sufficiency.’ ”’ 

“Tf I could but have had the other evening 
dress, mother!’’ Isabel’s tone had init a large 
measure of lingering regret. 

“Then Rosa and Minnie would have been 
obliged to do without their new dresses, and 
they have been very patient little girls. In- 
deed, we have all given up something to add 
to your wardrobe.” 

‘**T know that ;”’ there was a shade of impa- 
tience in the voice, which, however, took up 
regretfulness again, “but that light gossamer 
was so beautiful, and the other silk I wanted 
was lovely. One needs so much among such 
people, mother! I know'it is so, judging from 
the Aldersteins, and the way the girls dressed 
and talked at school.’ 

Mrs. Hereford sighed, and seemed lost in re- 
flection for a few minutes. 

“Remember what I have told you, Isabel,” 
she spoke at length. ‘‘ Whether you find your 
wardrobe is in keeping with theirs or not, 
whether you find yourself at home with them 
or not, don’t give them any opportunity to 
patronize you. Assert yourself, and let it be 
known that you have a mind and opinions of 
your own, that you have had advantages and 
seen society. Idon’t know whether any of the 
Hamilton clan are there this winter or not. I 
have heard they are very exclusive, and think 
a great deal of their wealth and family. But 
do you be sure you understand yourself. Im- 
prove all your opportunities for enjoyment. 
Do not make too much of anything that is done 
for you. Take everything as a matter of 
course, and be sure that you show your inde- 
pendence. They will not think Jess of you 
for it.” 

“Indeed I shall, mother. I understand 
that!’’ said the young lady, very decidedly. 

You must pardon the mother for instilling 
such lessons into her daughter. You must par- 
don the daughter for accepting them. Weak- 
ness is pardonable always, and it is a hard 
accompaniment of weakness that it necessa- 
rily involves the false, which is essentially the 
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In another home-room on another street, pre- 
paratory good-by words were being exchanged 
between mother and daughter. 

A very bright face looked up from the 
pillow as Mrs. Thomas Hereford entered the 
room. 

“I have been waiting for you, mother; I 
knew you would come. But my eyes would 
not have shut any way. ‘Ums comes unbut- 
toned,’ as the litile girl said.” 

Mrs. Hereford laughed at the quizzical ex- 
pression of said eyes. 

“You are not very much of a traveller, are 
you, Jenny? Did you have time for all your 
calls, this afternoon ?”’ 

“Yes, mother, except that it seemed too far 
to go to Cornelia’s. I left a little good-by note 
with Hattie for her.” 

Mrs. Hereford put an address she had just 
pencilled into a portemonnaie which she re- 
stored to the pocket of the gray travelling- 
dress. As she did so she brushed a shred from 
the sleeve. 

**I cannot but wish even now, Jenny, that 
you had taken the silk corresponding to Isabel’s 
blue. In thinking over what you actually have, 
I fear you have not made provision for the va- 
riety you will need.’’ 

“My precious mother, do you know multum 
tn parvo has been my motto in selection of ap- 
parel on this unparalleled occasion? I have 
studied to cultivate variety ever since Gracie 
has begun to need young lady’s things,’’ and 
with a gleeful laugh, “‘you do not appreciate 
my talent in that direction. With my different 
sets, and fresh ribbons, and such addenda, I 
can in some instances make three distinct 
dresses out of one.” 

Mrs. Thomas Hereford smiled down on her 
daughter. 

“Still, it seems to me, Jenny, you do not 
realize the difference between the city and a 
country village. I shall ask your father for 
another bank-note, and shall write Aunt Su- 
sanna if she thinks you deficient to direct you 
what to purchase, within limit, of course.” 

‘*Mother,”’ returned Jenny, with the slight- 
est possible indication of a shadow on her face, 
“I wish I knew Aunt Susanna better. I can 
scarcely remember her visit. A great aunt, 
whom one does not know, seems a great way 
off.”’ 

“You will like her, I am sure. I feel im- 
pressed that your visit will be a pleasant one.’’ 

“Oh, I think so, assuredly! I wonder if the 
city will seem to me at all as it did to Charles 
Lamb?” And, after a pause, “It seems as 
though you ought to be going instead of me, mo- 
ther. You have staid here quietly so long.’ 

“T used to make a great many visits at your 
age. Itis right you should go, my dear.’’ 

“Do you know,” asked Jenny, suddenly, a 
light coming to her eyes and sbining through 
soft mist, “what wee, sweet Birdie put in my 


bag? her own rosewood brush that Uncle 
James gave her, and that she kept so choice, 
and would let no one touch. She liked its fine 
polish, I suppose. I found it among my other 
parcels, wrapped in soft paper, the nice way 
she does everything, the blessed little sister. 
It was one of her treasures.” 

“She came to me,” said Mrs. Hereford, with 
the loving mother smile, ‘so impatient with 
the proposition, and her eyes as bright as stars. 
It would never do to reject her munificence.”’ 

“I hope I shall remember all the pleasant 
things to tell you when I come home,” Jenny 
began again when they had been silent for a 
little space. ‘‘I have tucked my diary safely 
into my trunk, so as te be sure to make my 
chronicles.’’ 

“One thing remember, dear,” said the 
mother. ‘Pleasant as it may be, and much as 
you may enjoy, there will be human hearts 
around you there as elsewhere, and none living 
are entirely exempt from pain and sorrow in 
some form. Donot forget this. Happy as you 
may be, do not be forgetful of others.’’ 

Jenny drew the face that was illumined with 
a spiritual sweetness of expression down to 
the pillow with a fond kiss, saying :— 

“I do not think your daughter ought to for- 
get, my precious mother,’’ and, after a few 

‘minutes of silent communion, good-nights were 
said with loving intonations. 


The day-and-a-half journey uccomplished, 
Cousin Fred Hamilton, the oldest son, just 
home from college the present year, met them 
at the depot, and conducted them, after taking 
leave of their escort, to the handsome carriage 
in waiting. During the drive through crowded 
streets, which to the girls was rather bewilder- 
ing, the young gentleman made himself as en- 
tertaining and thoughtful for their comfort as 
circumstances would allow. Arrived, and 
having mounted the dazzlingly white marble 
steps, they were admitted by a lad who pre- 
ceded them through the spacious hall and up 
the winding staircase. While Fred was giving 
a quiet order to a rather clerically-dressed in- 
dividual encountered on the way, a door was 
opened and his joyous tones broke in on the 
announcement. In the one revealing glimpse 
of rich, blending colors, handsomely grouped 
furniture, pictures, busts, unwonted space, and 
warm, radiant light, a swift realization came 
to the girls as though a new untried country 
and clime was opening before them. 

Aunt Susanna, a lady of very elegant pre- 
sence, as a single glance made evident, came 
forward, greeting them with kindest, most af- 
fectionate welcome, and presented them to 
Uncle Hamilton, who gave them after his own 
way most kind, if naturally stately, greeting. 

In making their toilet for the evening, the 
girls queri¢d whether there would be guests to 





meet, but it developed, on descending, that 
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none of the Hamilton clan, as Mrs. Hereford 
had phrased the relatives who were much at 
the house, were present. At dinner, Cousin 
Fred’s manner had beneath its polish such a 
bright joyousness that the girls, at first rather 
silent and observant of appointments, felt the 
contagion of its frank elasticity. Jenny, no- 
ticing with quick intuition Aunt Susanna’s 
wish to put them at ease, quickly responded, 
and if, in her interest in what Uncle Hamilton 
was saying to her, she nearly forgot the use of 
finger-glasses, her ‘‘conversational face,” as 
that gentleman termed it, had begun to win a 
place in his heart already. 

Isabel, more occupied with herself, had made 
some remarks “rather opinionated for a young 
lady,” thought Aunt Susanna, and checked 
herself in the thought. She also responded 
with animation to some of Fred’s bright 
Sallies. 

While the cousins were out with Mrs. Hamil- 
ton on some morning expedition some days 
later, the following conversation was taking 
place :-— 

“Which cousin do you like best?’ asked 
little Mabel Hamilton, while she waited for her 
sister Florence to have her hair curled. 

“Cousin Bella is very pretty, I think,’’ re- 
turned Florence, apparently revolving the 
subject in her mind. ‘‘Fred says she is one of 
the prettiest girls he ever saw. He says she is 
just like a lily. I like Cousin Jenny though. 
It seems as though I had always known her.” 

“Yes, I think so,’”’ coincided Mabel. ‘ An- 
nie likes her, too. I heard Annie tell cook 
that the first day they came, when mamma 
sent her up to see if the young ladies would 
have any help, Cousin Bella ordered her about, 
and found fault with her for rumpling a dress, 
and made Annie very angry ; she said mamma 
never spoke so to her in her life, nor Sister 
Dora either.”’ 

“‘Did Cousin Jennie do so, too?’’ Florence’s 
tone ‘was low, and serious, and shocked. 

“Oh, no!’ spoke Mabel, quickly. ‘“ Annie 
likes Cousin Jenny ever so much. When she 
asked if she should help her, she said, ‘No, 
thank you! I am accustomed to waiting on 
myself.’ Annie says she speaks always just 
as sweetly as mamma does.”’ 

“She played checkers with me yesterday,” 
said Florence. ‘‘When we were through, I 
told her, ‘This must have been very stupid for 
you,’ and she said, ‘Not a bit, little cousin,’ 
and she smiled into my eyes just as Miss Ger- 
shon used to when I had good lessons.’’ At 
the word lessons, a shadow came to Fiorrie’s 
childish brow. ‘‘I hope Uncle Stuart won’t 
ask me anything about lessons when he comes 
home, I don’t see why I can’t learn French 
better. Mamma says she shall have to keep 
me with her and talk it to me all the time.” 

“Uncle Stuart always does want us to talk 
French with him,” returned Mabel, eonsolingly, 
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with a shadow of something as near a pout as 
could well repose on such rose-bud lips. “How 
many more curls, Florrie?” 

Weeks sped on, bringing more enjoyment 
than the girls’ most sanguine anticipations had 
promised. Shopping excursions with Aunt 
Susanna, places of interest to be visited, calls 
to return through the day, and concert, opera, 
or party in the evening, made the time pass as 
by magic. Stuart Hamilton had come home, 
and a most desirable addition to their party he 
became. Isabel’s beauty and grace, which 
seemed to define itself more clearly in this new 
atmosphere, won her plenty of partners where 
dancing was the entertainment, and her self- 
love found much to feed upon in the stereotyped 
compliments freely offered. 

Aunt Susanna from time to time troubled 
herself lest Isabel was not happy, her manner 
was so self-contained and non-committal upon 
occasions when it had been planned to give 
her most pleasure. But Stuart, who was a stu- 
dent of human nature, gave assurance that the 
manner was the result of natural disposition ; 
that she was, in truth, as much gratified as was 
desired, but held back the expression of her 
pleasure from intent, which, to Aunt Susanna, 
was mysterious. 

The girls were in their room dressing for a 
party. Bella, whose hair paid a handsome 
tribute to the hairdresser’s taste and skill, was 
regarding two elegant dresses with a view to 
the claims of each for favor on this particular 
occasion. She turned suddenly. 

“Jenny, you have been curiously regardiag 
me for full three minutes. You make me ner- 
vous, positively. What are you thinking of?’’ 

‘That I was utterly unconscious of such 
scrutiny.” 

‘‘But what were you thinking of then?’ 

“To be frank—shall I tell you?” 

“*Of course !”’ 

““T was wondering how you could answer 
Nr. Stuart Hamilton as you did at dinner.’’ 

“‘T only expressed my opinion, which I sup- 
pose one has a right to do, even to a Hamil- 
ton.” 

“But where was the need? And why toa 
Hamilton especially? And, besides, you were 
in the wrong. The superiority of the European 
over the American system of travelling is uni- 
versdlly acknowledged.”’ 

“T would not admit it. I would not ape 
European ideas.”’ 

“But you would admit truths, wouldn’t 

ou?” 

“T would let Stuart Hamilton know that I 
had opinions and a mind of my own. I don’t 
see, for my part, what everybody makes such 
ovation to his serene highness for. I cannot 
bear him.” 

“You liked him when he first came.”’ 

“Tt was nice to have another handsome 
member of the masculine persuasion added to 
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the party, and to see how those Burlingames 
envied us his escort! But that was all. Per- 
sonally I cannot abide him.”’ 

“That is because he is so superior, and you 
cannot even annoy him. You are really rude 
to him, Bella, and he is such a gentleman that 
his very gentleness makes you feel that your 
rudeness only hurts yourself.” 

*‘Upon my word!’ Bella gave a bard, dry 
laugh, not at all pleasant to hear. 

“You are so strange in some things lately, 
Bella, dear, I can’t understand you.”’ 

“If I were not strange I should be angry 
with you; but I do not think it worth while. 
Allow me, however, by the way, to inquire who 
it was that differed with Aunt Susanna herself 
yesterday, and about a matter in which pride 
would have forbidden me to offer a demur.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“ At Lord & Taylor’s.” 

“Oh, about my new silk! Aunt Susanna 
understood perfectly. She said I was right. 
If I had taken the handsomest i should be.ut- 
terly unable to take any gifts home. As it is, 
I am beginning to learn of Alice how to make 
some of the lovely things that she has in her 
room, that I may have at least one article for 
each.” 

Alice was a confirmed invalid, who lived in 
the most beautiful room in the house. All 
choicest things found their way there. With 
books and delicate miracles of needle-work the 
days went by. Jenny had early found her way 
there, and while Bella lounged through the 
mornings with a novel it had quite become 
Jenny’s custom to read and talk and work with 
the invalid, whose highly cultivated mind and 
taste gave to hers new impulse and direction. 

**Why, I haven’t thought of presents, or 
work either,’’ returned Bella. “I am sure 
mother would not want me to take the trouble. 
We caine here to enjoy ourselves. Do you 
think this spray will be becoming?” 

That night at the party, Stuart Hamilton, 
standing apart, spoke to Fred. 

“What a very decided contrast your cousins 
are.” 

Bella, dressed with even unwonted, delicate 
discrimination of taste, her face flushed with 
pleasurable excitement, was, with her usual 
grace, floating airily through the quadrille. 
Jenny, with a certain unruffled peace, almost 
like a halo about her, the simple yet elegant 
character of her dress suiting her so well that, 
seeming to be inseparable from herself, failed 
to attract notice, was at the moment one among 
the promenaders. With face full of intelligent 
thought and feeling, she was listening to the 
gentleman on whose arm she leaned, a certain 
talented somebody, Harley Bennett by name. 
As the two gentlemen were obserying her a 
smile, bright and enjoying as a child’s, called 
forth by some scintillation of wit, for which 
her companion was locally famed, fairly illu- 








mined her features. In the morning readings 
with Alice, in the conversation at table and 
elsewhere, in all that was now ministering to 
the intellectual and esthetic, Jenny was also 
blossoming out in this new atmosphere, while 
her evident interest in all efforts to amuse or 
entertain her, and her growing appreciation of 
the truly excellent, led all unconsciously to 
offer her their choicest. 

Fred sent rapid glances from one to the other. 
“Yes, they are very different. Another set is 
forming. Will you take a partner?” 

Jenny was hastening down stairs one even- 
ing, pleasant anticipation in her heart lent 
animation to her face, and the pretty opera 
cloak and other accessories gave heightening 
effect to a certain brightness born of gladness 
in her manner. As she passed she noticed 
Aunt Susanna standing by the nursery door, 
as if in indecision. Returning to speak to her, 
she asked :— 

“‘Can I do anything for you, aunt?” 

*“No, my dear,”’ and Jenny still hesitating, 
**T am troubled about little Charley. He does 
not seem quite well. I had such implicit trust 
in Jane, I felt that with her he was always as 
safe as with me; but this new girl I have little 
confidence in. Out of politeness to Mrs. Elk- 
hardt, who leaves us to-morrow, I felt I must 
go with the others to-night, but even now I am 
strongly inclined to excuse myself.” 

At this moment a servant came with a mes- 
sage from Mr. Hamilton that they were await- 
ing Mrs. Hamilton’s pleasure. 

‘Aunt Susanna,” and there was a pleading 
tone in the voice, “if you do not think Charley 
indeed very sick, and if you can trust him to 
me, go, please do, and let me stay with him. 
I know about children, inde¢d I do, and will 
watch him tenderly.” 

“But, my dear, this new prima donna! and 
you love musie so dearly. No, I cannot let 
you.” 

“But I would rather. It will disturb Uncle 
Hamilton and Mrs. Elkhardt to lose your com- 
pany. They will all miss you so much more 
than they would me. Do let me stay, dear 
Aunt Susanna?” 

As they talked Uncle Hamilton’s step was 
heard on the stair. 

“1 would so much rather,’”’ pleaded Jenny. 

‘*Have it as you will then, my child!’’ said 
the lady, after further lingering hesitation, and 
she lightly touched her lips to Jenny’s fore- 
head, an unusual caress with Aunt Susanna. 

Jenny had Jaid aside her evening dress for 
the simpiest at hand, and had taken a seat be- 
side the sleeping child. The book she held fell 
from her hand as the labored breathing gave 
place to or rather increased with a strange- 
toned croaking noise, and she bent over him 
anxiously. 

‘Is little brother very ill?” asked Matel, 
suddenly wakened and sitting up in bed. 
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“T do not know how ill, dear. Ellen! She 
is not here. Can you call Margaret to come 
quickly, dear?’’ 

“Oh, dear, if but Jane were here! we none 
of us knows about children!’’ exclaimed the 
woman, as the sharp, shrill voice carried with 
it conviction of a severe attack of croup. 

Jenny called to mind the remedies she had 
seen her mother use, and applied promptly 
and unremittingly, while‘a messenger was de- 
spatched for the family physician. 

The little fellow knew and loved Jenny. 
With a prayer in her heart, she used every 
means in her power, longing beyond words to 
know whether the treatment were indeed right. 
Would nothing relieve that terrible breathing ? 
would the doctor never come? The little girls 
and those around her knew not even that she 
was alarmed ; but when the doctor arrived, and 
even as he entered, before he had done aught, 
the child was relieved, and the remedies pro- 
nounced just what should have been used, and 
the danger over, all her strength deserted her, 
and she felt weak as the little one in her arms. 

Doctor Lyman remained until Mrs. Hamilton 
returned, wishing to give the quieting assur- 
ance he knew she would need. 

“He is doing quite well now, madam. There 
is no further danger. It was an aggravated 
case, and must have resulted from exposure, I 
think, as Charley is not of a croupy habit. The 
young lady showed great presence of mind. 
She had used prompt and efficient measures 
before I arrived.’ 

“ft fear I should have been quite helpless 
myself. I have accustomed myself to depend- 
ing so entirely upon Jane, and the new maid 
is so incompetent,’’ returned Mrs. Hamilton. 
“It was a providence the dear girl was with 
him.” 

When Aunt Susanna at length said good- 
night to Jenny, she held her very close, long, 
and silently, and her manner was more than 
any words. After that there was a closer bond 
between them. 

One night as the girls were laying aside 
evening dresses and releasing their hair, Bella 
exclaimed :— 

“‘Do you know, Jenny Hereford, that Harley 
Bennett is going to propose to you? I saw it 
in his eye to-night.” 

*Tsabel !”’ 

“You make notes for me and I will do the 
same for you. We haven’t come to Aunt Sus- 
anna’s this winter for nothing.” 

Jenny’s face was turned away; wounded 
delicacy, anger, surprise, conflicted beneath 
the swift mantling color, and found no words 
of expression. 

“He is most as royal in his way as his serene 
highness himself, but you have such a wise way 
of ingratiating yourself.” 

“Isabel, stop!’ Had Bella’s perception 
been endowed with keenness, she would have 





felt the pain mingled with indignation, and 
remonstrance in the tone. 

“Oh, as you please! I did not know you 
were disincliied to conversation. I must tell 
you, however, Bromley was positively coni- 
dential to-night when he handed me to the 
carriage. Among them all, I shall find foun- 
dation for visions of a city establishment and 
diamonds, without a doubt. What do you 
say? I wish you wanted to talk? I feel 
exuberant !’’ 

Jenny stood gathering her hair rather ner- 
vously into a careless curl, but she let the wavy 
mass fall, and stood speechless. Bella came 
behind her, and drooping her face beside hers 
—she was the taller of the two—looked into 
the glass. 

‘What a difference in style!’ she exclaimed, 
regarding herself with a self-satisfied expres- 
sion. ‘I declare you are growing handsome 
though, Jenny!’ The flushed cheek, kindled 
eye, and proud, hurt look on the lips, gave to 
the usually-bright, peaceful face a new ex- 
pression. ‘‘I declare, your eyes are quite East 
Indian,”’ continued the blonde beauty. ‘‘ Do 
not you continue it though. You have such a 
way of working yourself into favor, especially 
with the high and mighty ones here, that if it 
were not for a certain security I have in the 
knowledge of my own attractions, I should 
quite envy you your pretty arts.’ 

**Tsabel !’’ 

This time there was no mistaking the tone. 
Jenny had broken away from the encircling 
arm, and now, throwing herself upon a couch, 
covered her face with her hands, while quick, 
passionate sobs had their way. Isabel could 
in some degree understand this. She compre- 
hended that she had hurt her cousin. 

“Why, Jenny, I did not think—I did not 
mean—I thought you knew’—and she bent 
over her. 

“Do not come near me. Do not touch me, 
or look at me,’’ and Jenny waved her off. 

‘‘Why, you mouse! you little dignity! you 
sly one! Who would have thought it?’’ and 
Bella stood and surveyed her. 

“Do not speak to me!” commanded Jenny. 
“You have hurt me, disappointed me, through 
and through. My own cousin Bella, I thought 
I knew you,” and tears flowed afresh. 

Isabel, cut off from offering comfort, retired 
in silence, and, in truth, she found herself not 
indisposed to her pillow. 

“‘Who would have believed,’ she said to 
herself with a yawn, “that Jenny considered 
herself a beauty? though she is remarkably 
nice-looking, to be sure,’ and ever after she 
continued to believe the emotion had proceeded 
from wounded vanity, caused by her own im- 
pulsive, personal com 

Long after, Jenny shrunk from her, as even 
at distant approach shrinks the sensitive mi- 
mosa. The two plants were thus unfolding 
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each after their kind in this new and generous 
atmosphere, where each found its own elements 
of nourishment. It was with different feelings 
the girls looked forward to the return home. 
A letter from Mr. Thomas Hereford, which 
suggested opportune escort, reminding them 
that the limits of their first proposed stay had 


sometime passed. 


“Stay to dinner, do?’’ asked Mrs. Thomas 
Hereford of Isabel’s mother. “Jenny is going 
to give us a dessert after the mode of some of 
Aunt Susanna’s delicacies. You haven’t seen 
her hanging baskets in the dining-room either. 
She has fairly brought hér visit home to us. 
She delights us with some new fruit of it every 
day. Such wonderful descriptions for the chil- 
dren, copied poems for Lemuel’s elocutionary 
powers, and new music and freshness for all 
of us. We didn’t know all we were going to 
gain by letting the girls go, did we, Julia?” 

“This is a new view of it to me,” said the 
lady addressed, gathering herselfup. ‘James 
says he regrets the day he ever gave consent 
to Bella’s going. It has unfitted her for every- 
thing. She is wretched, because we can’t live 
as Aunt Susanna does, Isuppose. She is satis- 
fied with nothing, criticises everything. Sits 
in a breakfast-shawl and mopes over a book 
the whole time, and scarcely speaks, unless it 
is to tell of unavailing wants. She has been 
trying to persuade us to move toa larger place 
atonce. Her father talked to her pretty plainly 
yesterday, and she does not say much before 
him now, but she complains bitterly to me. 
Poor child! I’m sorry for her. I suppose it is 
a great change to come back to Brookfield. 
One of the first things she said was, ‘Dear me, 
mother! how small and low the rooms look! 
How dreadfully quiet everything seems!" I 
am sure I wish we could give her everything 
she wants.” 

Just then Jenny’s voice was heard as she 
entered, without at the moment perceiving 
Aunt Julia. 

‘*Look, mother! I have the fringe all on!” 

She displayed, as she spoke, an elegant little 
novelty in the way of a tidy, patterned from 
one that had found its way te Alice’s room 
from a Sanitary Fair. Its completion had, for 
want of time, been postponed as a work of 
home leisure, and had just this morning been 
achieved. 

Mrs. James Hereford looked at her niece 
with a puzzled air, and after dinner, which was 
enlivened by Jenny’s cheerful chat and anec- 
dotes of the time spent with Aunt Susanna, 
the lady went home, wondering what made the 
difference with the girls. She really knew 
from Jenny’s conversation during a single half 
hour more about the character of their visit 
than she had learned from her daughter during 
the week that had passed since their return. 

“Thomas’s folks do not have any more than 





we do. The girls have always had just the 
same advantages,” she soliloquised. ‘What 
can make the difference with the girls? It 
must be that my Isabel has more ambition than 
Thomas’s daughter. She feels that she is 
fitted for a higher sphere of life, and of course 
she cannot be happy unless she is in her proper 
place. From what Jennie mentioned, I should 
judge Bella had a good deal of attention, and 
if she remembered herself, and improved her 
opportunities, there may have been some pros- 
pect of a settlement such as would benefit her. 
Yes, it must be that Bella’s aspirations are 
higher than Jenny’s are, and that is what 
makes the difference in companionship. Bella 
would naturally win more attention and admi- 
ration than Jenny, and it has shown her what 
she may look forward to in life.” 


“Do not go up stairs yet, Susanna,”’ said 
Stuart Hamilton to his brother’s wife one 
night. ‘I have something to say to you.” 

The lady sat down again, and awaited his 
pleasure. He did not seem inclined to speak, 
however. At length she madesome indifferent 
remark, which recalled him to himself, and he 
spoke abruptly :— 

“Susanna, Iam going to marry—that is, if 
the lady of my choice be favorable to my 
suit.” 

“I am glad ‘to hear it, Stuart. It is just 
what I have wished for you—a happy marriage. 
Have I the pleasure of knowing the lady ?”’ 

An odd little hesitation induced a look more 
fully in his face. 

*“Do you suppose that noble little girl that 
has been with you would accept me, Su- 
sanna?”’ 

“Jenny Hereford!’ The lady could not re- 
ceive the idea at once, or quite conceal surprise. 
She looked at him uncomprehendingly. 

**Am I too old?” 

“Not too old, certainly. There are scarcely 
ten years between you, Stuart.” 

‘* But I feel soold beside her, so worldly, and 
she will always be young as a child. She is 
so pure-hearted the world can never touch 
her.”’ 

‘Yet she is mature in character, Stuart.’’ 

“*Most wonderfully so.” 

“She is genuine.” 

‘* Your word expresses her quality exactly.”’ 

**We have missed her sadly since she went 
away. I had hardly realized how her loving 
sympathy had won our hearts.” 

“IT am going tosee her, Susanna.” 

“Success be with you, and I think it will.’’ 
And the lady judged aright. 

Two ladies of another branch of the Hamil- 
ton family were chatting over meshes of bright 
colored zephyr one morning. Some word 
brought upa chance allusion to the bride elect. 

“Is she pretty ?”’ asked one, shaking out the 
soft crimson folds. : 
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‘She has a refined, good face, pleasant to 
look upon, and expressive,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘T always have thought,” rejoined the other, 
“that Stuart would marry nothing less than 
either beauty or genius.”’ 

A gentleman unperceived on a sofa in a re- 
cess quickly rose and laid aside Shakspeare at 
this juncture and stood smiling down upon 
them. 

“Nor does kind Providence vouchsafe the 
unworthy object of your remarks less than the 
united twain,” he said, waving and smiling off 
the deprecating look of the brown eyes raised 
to his, “the beauty and the genius of the 
heart.” 





MARES’ NESTS. 


In private life mares’ nests abound. Nota 
community exists which does not own them, 
thick as blackberries in an autumn lane; and 
ill-nature builds them up at lightning speed, if 
truth is not always able to pull them down. 
There was that mare’s nest of Jones’s ruin— 
what a noise the finding of it made in the world 
where Jones lived and moved and had his par- 
ticular being! Every one swore he was ruined. 
There was some even who told the ,exact sum 
for which he had failed, with a precision worthy 
of the shade of Cocker himself; and others who 
went further still, and explained categorically 
how it had come about, and whose bad bills had 
overset him, and when, and for whom, and for 
how much he had “put his name to paper ;’”’ 
and others, who knew better than all the rest, 
who said how it was not anything that he him- 
self had done, but how it was Mrs. Jones and 
her abominable extravagance that had brought 
him to this pass. And a few added to this 
the hint that Jones drank and that she played 
high. And thus the mare’s nest stood ; and all 
the inhabitants of Jonesville flocked tu see it, 
and each said, “Well, I never!’ as he or she 
took stock of its size and contents. And it 
made very little difference when it was all 
proved a fiction, and Jones was found to be 
not ruined, but on the contrary to have done 
well in Danubians or Egyptians, or something 
queer and out-of-the-way—so well, indeed, that 
he bought another bit of land, and, when ac- 
cording to his neighbors he should have been 
undergoing his examination before Mr. Regis- 
trar Haslitt or one of his brethren in Basinghall 
Street, he was fencing in his new fields with 
rabbit wire, and laying out’ hundreds on a 
patent compost. 

Another time the Jonesvilleites found a 
mare’s nest in the hand of Mrs. Golding, the 
rich widow. They were as sure as of their 
own existence that she was engaged to her 
son’s young tutor, and that she was going to 
marry him so soon as she could safely set her 
trustees at defiance. The whole neighborhood 
talked the thing over with the utmost patience 





and perspicuity. They knew the very color 
and material of her wedding dress, and where 
the honeymoon was to be passed ; and they all 
laughed at young Bearleader for being bought 
up in this way, and they laughed still more at 
Mrs. Golding for being such a demented old 
goose in her own degree. And when Bear- 
leader married the governess, and Mrs. Gold- 
ing—like a kind hearted, generous old dear as 
she was !—gave the pair a handsome present 
and settled them well in a school, the good-will 
of which she bought, the Jonesvilleites only 
rubbed their empty heads in bewilderment at 
the sudden disappearance of their beloved 
mare’s nest, and thought the change of circum- 
stances due to some hocus-pocus on the part of 
Mrs. Golding, and not to their own old habit 
of finding a four-legged beast’s hairy eggs. 

As for the mares’ nests of love, they are in- 
numerable. In all likely and unlikely places, 
with all possible and impossible combinations, 
and built up on the very slenderest foundations, 
there they are ; and you are required to believe 
in them if you would stand well with your 
neighbors. For this is a thing which folks do 
not forgive—that you should presume to be 
more sceptical in the matter of mares’ nests 
than themselves, and dare to doubt what they 
maintam that they have found. If Henry 
speaks for five minutes to Maria longer than 
strict courtesy demands, a flirtation is on hand, 
and in a very short time sly allusions are made 
to both young persons on their approaching 
change of state; and if the one blushes in 
shamefaced denial, and the other flares out in 
hot wrath—perhaps for reasons little dreamt 
of, and not connected with Maria at all—the 
finders of the mare’s nest where love is sup- 
posed to be brooding laugh in their sleeves at 
what they take to be a patent confession, and 
the find is paraded through the small society 
as a bigger certainty than before. Young peo- 
ple are terribly plagued by this incessant find- 
ing of mares’ nests on their account; and, 
indeed, sometimes the finding is cruel enough, 
and prevents what might have ripened intoa 
good and enduring marriage by the premature 
announcement of the unset fruit. But the 
*‘dramatic instinct’ will have its outfall, let 
moralists say what they will ; and the discovery 
of mares’ nests is only one expression of it 
among many others. As a rule it would be 
better and kinder to treat all announcements 
of love affairs, engagements, and the like as 
mares’ nests pure and simple, until authorized 
from head-quarters—until Maria puts on an 
engaged ring and makes no secret of her jewel- 
Jer; until Henry takes undisputed possession 
of Maria in all evening parties and all country 
walks, and silently defies you to interfere ; and 
finally, until papa and mamma confide the affair, 
generally in the strictest secresy, to all their 
friends in succession, lamenting that it should be 
| $0, and wishing that they might have kept their 
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darling daughter for a few years longer, and 
hinting that, although Henry is an unexcep- 
tionable young man, with a good position and 
better expectations, yet they regret it ; for all 
that they will not have sixpence to leave as a 
legacy to their pet when Atropos cuts the 
thread of their existence, and their lives tum- 
ble into the basket. When all this has been 
said and done, then you may fairly take the 
thing as granted, and not be afraid that your 
dramatic find is only a mare’s nest after all. 
Still, mares’ nests are of the Protean race, and 
one never knows when that thirg which seems 
now to be of the most solid verity will turn out 
to be only froth and fiction when examined, 
and the most brilliant discovery in nidification 
prove to be nothing but a mare’s nest. 


iin 





SLEEP. 
BY OLIVE. 

SLEEP is a Diessed relief after the toils of the 
day are over, which wafts its votaries into bliss- 
ful imaginings too ecstatic to be real, or hurls 
them into scenes of horror or dismal disasters, 
which, however true in reality, cause a shudder 
of aversion even in dreams. The little child 
forgets its troubles when it is hushed 6o sleep, 
calmly reposing in its mother’s arms. When 
the morning comes the sorrows of yesterday 
are happily forgotten in the joys of to-day, 
which is due to the gentle influence of sleep. 
Youth, tired, or unhappy by imaginary trou- 
bles, seeks respite in that never-failing source 
of comfort, sleep. The man in the prime of 
life, in the midday of his existence, troubled 
by real cares, and almost overwhelmed by har- 
rowing thoughts, can, for a moment, let all 
cares be laid aside while he dreams over “ bright 
days coming.” The aged, after having passed 
a tedious day without one source of comfort, 
can find relief by gently gliding down, this 
peaceful stream. Oh, calm, beautiful sleep! 
None can enjoy thy presence whose conscience 
is tinged with remorse. 

Let us glance at the prisoner seated in his 
gloomy cell. How careworn and haggard his 
looks are! He has just awaked from a trou- 
bled sleep, in which his dreams were of his 
childhood, his innocent childhood, when he 
was lulled to sleep by his precious mother, that 
mother whom his wrong doings had brought in 
sorrow to the grave; of the time when he 
kneeled at her side, night and morning, and 
repeated the prayers she taught him ; and oh, 
horrible awakening! what is the reality? His 
crimes appear now with greater force than 
ever before. One wrong step in the beginning 
has brought all succeeding departures from the 
path of rectitude, and now he is on the way to 
the gallows. How perfectly maddening now 
must be the thoughts that torture bis over- 
wrought brain! Instead of being hardened as 








hitherto, this one dream has made him see him- 
self in the true light. The film is removed, and 
the wretch appears in all the terrible colors due 
him. Perhaps this retrospection compared 
with reality will cause him to repent. 

Sleep is enjoyed all the more by those who 
have few comforts when awake. How eagerly 
does the poor serving-girl seek, her couch of 
repose, being wearied by the exertions of the 
day. 
What comfort can the habitually indolent 
find in sleep? It is right to love sleep when it 
is indulged in as was intended for us by our 
Creator, but when the days that should be em- 
ployed in activity and work are thus passed 
away without one thought of the waste of time 
and energies, it is absolutely wicked. 


cron, 


WHIPPOWILL. 
BY GERTIB JOHNSON. 


THE storm that swept the earth is past, 
The work of day is done ; 

The starry host that deck the sky 
Are rising one by one. 

The dripping leaves are motionless, 
There is no sigh nor breeze, 

But now this nighi-bird comes and sits 
And sings amid the trees. 


It comes and sits amid the leaves, 
And sings of wicked Will; 

It grieves, reproves, expostulates, 
And has some pity still. 

I stand within my door and list 
The fitful warbless song, 

And think how sharp is his reproof, 
His pity still how strong. 


“ Whip-poor-Will!” Why whip poor Will? 
Do I deserve your wrath? 
Have I not walked most uprightly 
In duty’s thorny path? 
Do I not pluck the common fruits 
Along the path I tread, 
And pass the tempting vines that hang 
In clusters overhead? 


Do I not do the work that God 
Has placed before mine eyes? 
Do I not strive to do His will 
Whose ways are wondrous wise? 
Do I not—but I scorn to ask, 
Your temper is so ill; 
For still you sit and sing, “‘ Poor Will!” 
“Poor Will!” yet “whip poor Will!” 


“Poor Will! poor Will!” yet “whip poor Will!” 
Rings out upon the air; 
Your censure and your pity still 
Are more than I can bear. 
But, no! a sober second thought 
Comes stealing through my brain; 
Methinks your words a lesson teach, 
That will not be in vain. 


“Poor Will! poor Will!” yet “ whip-poor- Will!’ 
Reproof and jove combined ; 
You love me, still you would chastise, 
Your motive ever kind, 
Thanks for the song and lesson sweet 
That you have taught poor Will! 
And come each eve and sing your song 
Of grief and pity still. 
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PETTICOAT IN CROCHET OR PLISSE 
STITCH, WITH A RAISED SHELL BOR- 
DER AT THE BOTTOM. . 

To make a petticoat twenty-eight inches 
long, two yards around the bottom, and twenty- 
six and a half inches around the top, three 
pounds of two-thread fleecy will be required, 
and a bone crechet-hook. Ribbed crochet or 
plissé is worked backwards and forwards, al- 
ways putting the hook in the hind link of the 
chain. Commence at the back, make a chain 





of a hundred loops, and work one rib; then 
from the bottom crochet within ten loops 
of the top, turn, and work back the next rib 
to the top. Repeat these four rows thirty 





times, then crochet five ribs without decreasing. 
This forms half the back. The side gores are 
formed by working from the bottom to within 
thirty stitches of the top, turn back the next row 
to within forty-six stitches of the top, turn the 
next row to within sixty-two stitches of the top, 
turn the next five ribs without decreasing. 
Again crochet to within ten stitches of the top, 
turn the next row to within twenty stitches of 
the top, turn the next to within thirty stitches 
of the top, turn the next five ribs without 
decreasing, crochet to within seven of,the top, 
turn the next rib without d . This 
will be the centre of the front. Slope the half- 
side the reverse way, crochet up the back, 
leaving a slit of about ten inches: double cro- 
chet around the slit. Work one row of double 
crochet around the top, one row of single on the 
top of the double ; finish with a loop and button. 

The border is crocheted in the ribbed stitch, 
with raised shells. 

To form the shell, crochet 5 trebie in 1 loop. 
Each alternate row is plain. At the back of 
the shell work 1 treble in the centre of the 5 
treble. Commence with a chain of 22 loops, 
and work 3 rows plain. , 





4th row. In the 15th loop work 1 shell. 

6th. In the 12th loop, 1 shell, and 1 on the 
back treble of last row. 

8th. In the 9th loop, 1 shell, and 1 in the 
next treble at the back. 

10th. In the 7th loop, 1 shell, and 1 in the 
back stitch of last shell. 

12th. 1 shell in last shell. 
plain. 

14th. Commence as the 4th row ; repeat these 
8 shells until the border is sufficiently long to 
go around the bottom of the petticoat, then on 
the bottom of the border 1 row of 1 treble, 1 
chain ; repeat all around. 

2d. 3 double, * 5 treble in the next loop, 2 
double ; repeat from *. 

3d. Work back in double, except at the back 
of the shell, which is 1 treble. 

4th. 1 row of double. 

5th. 5 chain, pass over 3; repeat. 

6th. 6 treble in 1st chain, with 1 chain be- 
tween each, 1 double in the next 5 chain; 
repeat. 

For the top of the border, repeat from the 1st 
to 6th rows of the bottom. 

Crochet around the bottom of the petticoat a 
row of small picots of 4 chain, 1 double in every 
3d stitch ; sew the border to the petticoat under 
the picots. 


Remainder of row 


eo 


EMERY CUSHION COVERED WITH 
SILK. 


MAKE a bag for the emery by sewing the 
sides of a piece of calico three inches long and 








two inches wide together, and then tying the 
one end up about an inch from the edge. Then 
fill the bag with emery and tie up the other end, 
aiso an inch from the edge, thus forming a ball 
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in the centre. Take a piece of black silk three 
and a half inches long and two and a quarter 
inches wide, sew a narrow blue ribbon with 
steel beads through the centre, and a row of 
herring-bone on each side in white silk, with 
short stitches of blue silk according to illustra- 
tion, join the sides together, and draw this 
cover over the cushion, tying up the ends, and 
ravelling out the edges. Lastly, add blue bows 
and a string, according to illustration. 





WORK-BASKET. 

A WORK-BASKET of a square shape is covered 
inside and out with a silk or Holland. The 
outer trimmings consist of two flounces; one 
two and a quarter inches deep, and the other 
four and a half inches deep, scalloped and 
trimmed around with a simple tatted edge. 
The cover, which has in the centre a pincush- 
ion five inches long and one inch broad, is 
trimmed with a scalloped ruche, in two shades. 
The placing of the handles is hidden by a bow 
of the material. The inside of the basket is 
lined quite plain, besides which there is a strip 
of stuff for the sides of the wall, ornamented 





at the top with white gimp, fastened only at 
the corners, by which means the basket has 
four pockets, The inside of the lid is one inch 
deep, and hasa flat piece of card-board gummed 
upon it, covered with the lining, with two 
straps and a cord for a ‘an, scissors, needle- 
book, thimble, and several reels of cotton. 





BLOTTING-BOOK. 


Tuis writing-case is made of coarse cloth, on 








which figures cut out in maroon-colored leather 
are gunmed, and worked round with silk of 





the same color. The edge is also of leather, 
and a monogram forms the centre ornament, 


partly of leather, partly of gold cord sewn on 
with black silk. The cloth is doubled so as to 
form a pocket on each side of the case, and is 
lined with stiff paper and maroon colored moire. 
Inside the case, a book of blotting-paper with 
a silk moire cover. 


—_—-— —- oe eS 
EMBROIDERED GLOYVE-BOX. 


Tus pretty glove-box is made of card-board, 
covered with gray silk, embroidered in point 
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Fig. 1. 
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russe with dark gray silk, lined with gray | is wadded at the top, and tied on with a cord 
satin, and edged with gray silk cord. The Jid | and tassels attached to the top by bead rosettes. 
is separate from the box, as seen in Fig. 2. It | Figs. 3 and 4 represent rosettes suitable for 
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this box, and different modes of executing the 
cord. Fig. 4 is composed of long and round 
steel beads, united by a centre bead, through 
which is passed one of the two spiit steel rings 
that are linked together and hold-the cord, 
worked in ribbed crochet over a crochet foun- 
dation, with a thick layer of cotton inside. 
Fig. 3 is composed of large and small round 
steel beads, and is attached to a thick silk 
cord. 





CRUM BRUSH AND TRAY. 
THE brush and tray are of carved wood, or- 
namented with embroidery on leather. The 





knitting 2 stitches together, until there are 
again only 30 stitches on the pin, then 3 plain 
rows, and cast off ; sew up the cast-off and cast- 
on rows. This size will do for a gentleman, but 
if itis required larger, cast on more stitches and 
knit more rows in the middle of the kneecap. 


se 





KNITTED STAYS FOR CHILDREN. 


Materials.—A quarter of a pound of No. 6 three 
thread knitting cottor, and two pins, No. 15, are re- 
quired. 

Cast on 64 stitches, slip the first stitch of 
every row ; the whole is done in plain knitting. 
Knit 92 rows. 





design is cut out in a piece of light brown 
leather, and then a piece of dark brown leather 
laid underneath. The edges of the design are 





finished with a thread of dark brown silk, sewn 
over with light brown silk. The tray is covered 
underneath with dark brown watered paper 


tia, 





KNITTED KNEECAP. 

Prxs No. 10 or 9, bell gauge. Cast on 30 
stitches; knit 3 plain rows on the 4th row, in- 
crease one on the middle stitch by knitting it 
in the usual way, but before slipping the loop 
off the left hand pin, knit another stitch from 
the back of it. Continue knitting plain rows, 
always increasing in the same way on the 15th 
stitch, until there aré 30 increased stitches ; 
then knit 15 rows without increasing, then de- 
crease one on the 15th stitch of each row by 





93d row. Cast off 6 stitches, knit the re- 
mainder. 

94th. Plain. 

95th. Cast off 2 stitches, knit the remainder. 

96th. Plain. 

97th. Cast off 2 stitches, knit the remainder. 





98th. Plain. 
99th. Slip 1, knit 2 together, knit the re- 
mainder plain. 
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100th. Plain; repeat the last 2 rows 6 times 
more, knit 10 plain rows, then knit only 33 
stitches, turn back and knit to the end; next 
row knit only 32 stitches, then knit to the end. 
Knit 2 stitches less in every alternate row till 
only 2 remain; this is to form a gore; then 
knit the whole number of stitches for 11 rows, 
then make a stitch at the beginning of every 
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alternate row till 7 are made, knit 
a plain row after the one with the last increase, 
then cast on 6 stitches, * knit 12 rows, decrease 
1 stitch at the top, repeat from * 5 times more, 
knit 28 rows, * then increase 1 stitch at the 
top, knit 12 rows, repeat from * 5 times more, 
then repeat from the 93d row till the 6 stitches 
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are cast on, knit 92 plain rows, and cast off. 
These stays are much approved for children, 
as they combine the necessary support with 
great elasticity, but the knitting must be tightly 
done to prevent its being too elastic ; the shoul- 
der-straps are generally made of tape, but if 
knitting is preferred, cast on 5 stitches, slip 1, 
knit 1, seam 1, knit 1. Every row is alike; 
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continue this till yor have the length you re- 
quire for the shoulder-strap. 

The size given is for a child about 3 years 
old, but the same rule may be applied for 
larger stays by adding a few more stitches in 
the casting on, and knitting a few more rows 
in the width. 
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EMBROIDERED WORK-BAG. 

(See Design for Back af Work-Bag, Page 357.) 

Tuts bag, or rather case, is of Foulard écru, 
on which is embroidered a design in shades of 
brown netting silk, with black silk figures 
gummed on. The mode of execution is as fol- 
lows: Take a piece of Foulard thirteen inches 
long and eight inches wide, and slope out 


| appliqué. The fox-head is in raised wool-work, 
to make the head appear raised on the canvas. 
The ground is light gray cloth ; the arabesque 
pattern is worked with dark and light brown 
silk braid ; the former is ornamented with point- 
russe in dark brown purse silk ; the latter braid 
is edged on one side with gold braid covered 





| with dark brown silk; light brown or yellow 


one end for the upper flap according to illus- soutache may be used instead of the gold braid. 


Fig. 1. 





tration. When the embroidery on the front, 
the back, and the flap is completed, put on the 
black figures, which are prepared as follows : 
Fasten a piece of black silk on tissue paper 
with very thick gum, and then draw on the 
silk the outlines of the various figures.in the 
design, as well as the inner lines, with white 
paint, then cut them out with a very sharp pair 
of scissors and gum them to the Foulard case 
according to illustration. Fig. 2 represents the 
design for the back of the case. Now arrange 
a lining of light brown satin and muslin, to fit 
the outside, with two ts three inches deep 
and the width of the case. One of the pockets 
is sewn to the straight end of the case, the other 
about two inches from the first, and the upper 
edge of each is ornamented with a row of her- 
ring-bone in filoselle ; lay the lining inside the 
embroidered cover, trim the case all round with 
a ruche of brown satin ribbon, and sew cn 
cords and tassels to serve as a handle. 


~~ 
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EMBROIDERED DESIGN FOR SOFA 
CUSHION. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 
Tuts cushion is of quite a new style; itisa 
mixture of Berlin wool-work and patierns in 








VELVET TRIMMING. 





Vexver trimming cut out in scal- 
lops, and finished around the edge 
by a fine row of chain stitching. 


The acorns are worked in appliqué with light 
brown glacé silk. Their shells and the medal- 
lions are werked in appliqué of dark brown 
velvet; they are ornamented with point-russe 
patterns in light brown purse silk, and edged 
with gold braid. The fox-head is worked in 
velvet stitch. Clip the embroidered pattern, 
and sew it on the graycloth ground. The em- 
broidery may also be worked in common cross 
stitch. The cushion is ornamented with dark 
and light brown chenille, or silk cords and tas- 
selsto correspond. If the embroidery is worked 
in cross stitch, it must be edged with similar 
braid or chenille. 


pos 


EMBROIDERY. 








Banp of white Cashmere, embroidered in 
colored silks, te edge a white Cashmere sacque. 
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ORNAMENTAL RUG. 

Tue centre of this rug is of dark brown 
plush, and the border consists of three rows of 
graduated cloth leaves in three shades of brown 
worked in buttonhole stitch round the edges 





with light brown wool, and embroidered in 
coral stitch. The leaves are arranged accord- 
ing to illustration, the dark shade being inside. 
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HONEYCOMB KNITTING. 


For a strip of honeycomb knitting for a quilt, 
cast on, according to the width desired, any 





add 2 on each side for edge stitches, which are 


always to be knitted plain, taking off the first 
stitch of each row, and will not be included in 
the pattern. 1strow. * Slip 2 stitches off, as if 


about to purl, 6 plain, repeat from *. 2d. Purl, 


slipping the same 2 stitches as in last row, and 
inserting the needle in the same manner. 3d 
to 7th. Same as Ist and 2d alternately. 8th. All 
plain, including the stitches that have been 
hitherto slipped. 9¢h. All purl. 10¢h. Plain. 
11th. 4 plain, slip 2, * 6 plain, slip 2, repeat 
from *; at the end 2 plain before the edge 
stitches. Repeat from the 2d to the 10th row, 


number of stitches that will divide by 8, and | and then begin again at the ist. 
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LADY’S APPLIQUE SLIPPER. 
MADE of cloth, with velvet id on it, edged with gilt braid ; it is trimmed with pinked 
out cloth. + 
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EMBROIDERY IN SATIN AND BUTTONHOLE STITCH. 
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GENTLEMAN'S KNITTED SOCK. 

THE materials required are half a pound of 
brown or gray Scotch yarn, and four steel 
needles, No. 15. 

Cast 34 stitches on each of 2 needles, and 33 
on the 3d. 

1st round. Seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, *; knit 2, 
seam 2, repeat from *. 

2d. Seam 3, *, knit 2, seam 2, repeat from *; 
continue these two rounds uutil 48 are done.. 

49th. Seam 1, knit 1, seam 1, *; knit 2, seam 
1, repeat from *. 

50th. Seam 3, *, knit 2, seam 1; repeat from 
*; knit 90 rounds the same as 49th and 50th, 
then divide for the heel; take 27 stitches on 
each side of the seam stitch, making 55 in all 
for the heel, the remaining 46 for the instep; 
knit the 55 stitches backwards and forwards in 
rows alternately seamed and knit; in the knit 
row seam the centre stitch; knit these 55 
stitches till 43 rows are done, then decrease in 
every knit row; knit to within 3 stitches of the 
seam ; knit 2 together ; knit 1, then the seam 
stitch ; knit 1, slip 1, knit 1; pass the slipped 
stitch over; knit to the end of the row; repeat 
the decreasing 5 times, then seam 1 row, knit 
1 row, fold the heel together and cast off from 
each needle to form the heel ; take up 52 stitches 
down each side of the heel, and the 46 for the 
instep; decrease in every 3d round on each side 
of the foot; knit the 2 last stitches of the 1st 
needle together; knit all the stitches for the 
instep; slip the 1st stitch of 3d needle; knit the 
2d; pass the slipped stitch over; knit to the 
end of the round; repeat this decreasing 5 
times; knit 96 plain rounds and begin to de- 
crease for the toe; knit the last 2 stitches of 
the 1st needle together ;.knit the 1st of the in- 
step, slip 1, knit 1, pass the slipped stitch over ; 
knit the two last stitches together, knit 1; knit 
the aststitch of lashmeedie, slip 1, knit.1, pass 
the slipped stitch over, knit te the end of the 
round; repeat this decreasing in every 3d round 
till you have only 16 stitches on the instep 
needle; put the stitches that remain on the 
other 2 on to one needie and cast off. 

KNITTED KNEECAPS. 

KNEECAPS knitted on the following plan are 
easy to do, and answer quite as well as the 
nore complicated ones; the border on each side 
is knitted in ribs, and thus clings and on 





better, and the centre piece, which is is 
plain. Scarlet 4thread fleecy is the rial ; 
for ladies use-wooden or bone needles No. 9 and 
cast on 33 stitches ; for gentlemen, use No. 8 







needleg and cast on 37, allowing the 
be 2 stitches deeper on each side. The 
of 3 purt, 3 plain rows alternately, on 
side ; commence with @ plain row, th 
one, and again a plain, whieh will give 3;purl 
rows on the right side of the work ; repeat these 
3 rows, which will make 3 plain on the right 
VOL. LXXXV.—24 





side. Then a purl row, a plain one, and again 
a purl, and these 3 rows mustalso be repeated. 
These ribs axe to be continued throughout the 
kneeeap fer the borders, and when the above 
12. rows are done knit 17 purl for border, 3 plain 
for centre, and 17 purl again for the border on 
the other side. Next row all piain except the 
3 centre stitches, which are to be purled. Knit 
17 pur] again for border, and increase the cen- 
tre a stitch on each side by knitting twice (first 
as usual and then atthe back) in the 1st of the 
3 plain of last row, and again in the last, 17 
purl for the other border. The centre will now 
have 5 stitches, which must be purled in the 
next row, the rest being all plain. This will 
complete the rib of 3 purl rows on the right 
side. The next row is all plain, inereasing as 
before, after the 17th stitch, 3 plain, increase 
again in the last of the5 plain stitches of for- 
iner row. Next row (on the wrong side) will 
be all purled. Again a plain row, increasing 
after the 47th stitch, and again on the last of 
the 7 plain stitches of last row. Continue in 
this way, keeping up the rib for the border 
(whieh has 17 stitches on each side through- 
out), and increasing on each side of the centre 
stitches in every rowon the right side of the 
work, and purling them at the back till they 
amount to 30 (for ladies 25), when there should 
be 64 stitches in all on the needle. Then knit 
15 rows (12 for ladies) without increasing, 
keeping the centre plain and the rib for the 
border, after which begin to decrease the een- 
tre stitches in the same proportion they were 
increased by knitting 2 together from the back, 
after the first 17 border stitches of the row, and 
knitting 2 together in the usual way before the 
border stitches on the other’side. Work thus 
till the centre stitches are reduced again to 3, 
then continue the ribs all aeross for 12 rows as 
at the beginning. Cast off and sew the ends 
together. 





tip adi 


PLAITED TRIMMING FOR DRESSES. 





M ADE of silk velvet, or the same material as 
dress. 
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KNICKNACKES IN NEEDLE-WORK. 


For the easiest baby shoes ever made cast on 
thirty stitches with steel pins and colored wool, 
and work thirty-six rows. At this row make 
use of an extra needle, and work fourteen rows 
with only twelve of the first stitches in the row, 
which you then cast off. Then continue knit- 
ting the row until you have only twelve stitches 
left on the needle at the end, and these, with 
an extra needle, knit in the same way four- 
teen rows, and cast off. By this means you 
have twelve stitehes on your needle in the cen- 
tre of your work, but you pick up twelve 
stitches at each end from the sides of the two 
pieces cast off at either end, knitting thirty 
rows more in white wool, and then cast off. 
When sewn up the toes turn over, and they 
form very pretty shoes indeed. 





FLOUNCE FOR A DRESS. 


For bed-room slippers a most useful kind is 
made as follows: Cast on sixteen stitches on 
bone needles in black fleecy wool; work four 
rows in common knitting, increasing one stitch 
at each row; then for the next row work four 
stitches in red wool, then one in white, passing 
the wool twice ever the finger as you work the 
stitch, so as to. make a fringe as it were inside, 
which is delightfully warm; the next stitch in 
red, and so alternately red and white, until 
there are four stitches left on the needle, which 
must be worked in plain knitting. The next 
row is plain knitting in scarlet ; the next 
as before, red and white; then s again, 
then four of black ; and repeat until the piece 
for the toe is large enough, never making the 
loops over the finger except with. the white 
wool, and always increasing a stitch at the be- 
ginning of each row. Cast off all but sixteen 
sticthes ; with these work a strip in exactly the 





same pattern until it is long enough to be sewn 
to the other side of the piece, and be the proper 
length for the foot. Then with four fine steel 
needles, pick up the stitches all round the upper 
part of the knitted shoe, aad knit twelve rows 
in plain knitting, when cast off ; this will form 
a frilland a pretty finish. Thread some ribbon 
through the holes made in picking up the 
stitches, and sew the knitting on to cork soles, 
or to the old soles of satin shoes. They are 
very soft and easy to the feet. 

A cushion which is exceedingly effective, and 
at the same time requires very little work, is 
made as follows: on a piece of fine canvas (not 
Penelope) half a yard square, tack rows of 
black velvet, about two nails and a half wide, 
leaving a space of the same wi<th as the velvet 
on the canvas between each. Fasten the can- 
vas on to the velvet with chain stitch in gold- 
colored filoselle. Work the centre stitch of the 
space between the strips of black velvet with a 
row of cross stitch in black wool, and then fill 
in the space on either side of this with long 
stitches of wool between every thread from the 


| chain stitch to the centre black, in either rich 





scarlet orsome bright color. It is done quickly, 
and is very effective. Make up the cushion 
with a cotton velvet back and gold-colored cord 
and tassels. 

A very large quantity of penwipers, which 
sell well-at a chnrch fair are made in single 
crochet with scarlet wool, with a cross of white 
worked in the centre, about four inches long 
and two broad ; these, lined with flannel, with 
two or three leaves of flannel or cloth, and at- 
tached to wire made to resemble a flagstaff, 
form an excellent semblance of a banner. 
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Leceipts, Ete. : 


ON CARVING. 


ALTHOUGH carving with ease and eleganee is a 
very necessary accomplishment, yet most people are 
lamentably deficient, not only in the art of dissecting 
winged game and poultry, but also in the important 
point of knowing the parts most generally esteemed. 
Practice only can make a good carver; but the di- 
rections here given, with accompanying plates, will 
enable any one to disjoint a fowl and avoid the awk- 
wardness of disfiguring a joint. 

In the first place, whatever is to be carved should 
be set in a dish sufficiently large for turning it if 
necessary; but the dish itself should not be moved 
from its position, which should be so close before the 
carver as only to leave room for the plates. The 
earving-knife should be light, sharp, well-tempered, 
and of a size proportioned to the joint, strength be- 
ing less required than address in the manner of using 
it. Large solid joints, such as ham, fillet of veal, and 
salt beef, cannot be cut too thin; but mutton, roast 
pork, and the other joints of veal, should never be 
served in very delicate slices. 

A Round (Buttock) or Aitch-bone of Beef.—Pare 
off from the upper part a slice from the whole sur- 
face, of atout half an inch thick, and put it aside; 
then cut thin slices of both lean and fat, in the direc- 





a 
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tion from ato. The soft fat, which resembles mar- 
row, lies at the back of the aitch-bone, below c, but 
the jirm fat is much better than the soft when eaten 
cold. 

Ribs of Beef.—Cut along the whole length of the 
bone, from end to end, either commencing in the 
centre or at one side, having the thin end towards 
you; but if boned and formed into a round, with the 
fat end doubled into the centre, it must then be cut 
in the same manner as the round of beef. 

Sirloin of Beef.—Cut in the same manner as the 





ribs, from @ to b, commencing either at the centre or 
the side. The under part should be cut across the 
bone, as at c for the lean, and d for the rich fat; | 
many persons prefer the under to the upper part, 
the meat being more tender. 

Fillet of Veal.—Carve it in the same manner as the 
round of beef, but the upper slice should be cut 
somewhat thinner; as most persons like a little of 





the brown, a portion of it should be served along 





with each slice, together with a slice of the fat and 
stuffing, which is skewered within the flap. 

Neck of Veal.—Cut across the ribs, from a to 6; 
the small bones, c to d, being cut off, divided, and 








served separately, for it is not only a tedious but a 
vulgar operation to attempt to disjoint the ribs. 

Loin of Veal.—The joint is placed in the dish in 
the same manner as sirluin of beef, but with a toast 
put under it. The meat should be cut across the 
ribs as in the neck, serving a slice of kidney, fat, and 
toast to each person. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Lobster or Crab Cutlets.—Take out the meat of 
either a lobster or crab, mince it up, and add two 
ounces of butter, browned with one tablespoonful of 
flour, and seasoned with a little pepper, salt, and 
Cayenne. Add about half a pint of strong stock, stir 
the mixture over the fire until quite hot, and lay it 
in separate tablespoonfuls on a large dish. When 
they are cold form them into the shape of cutlets, 
brush them over with yelk of egg (beaten), dip them 
in bread-crums, fry them of a light-btown color in 
clarified beef dripping, and place them round a dish, 
with a little fried parsley in the centre. 

Economical White Soup.—Pare some Jerusalem 
‘artichokes; put them on to boil with an onion or two. 
When thoroughly done, rub them through a sieve; 
flavor with pepper, salt, and a little sugar, and mix 
with milk ; then boil it up, and, if necessary, thicken 
with a little flour. Celery boiled and rubbed through 
witii the artichokes is a great improvement. In sum- 
mer vegetable marrows, turnips, or broad beans may 
be substituted for the artichokes, and are excellent. 

A Good Chicken Pie.—Boil chickens in water 
barely to cover them, until the blood is entirely 
skimmed off. Fifteen or twenty minutes is enough. 
Take them out into a dish, and cut them up as they 
should be carved if placed whole upon the table. If 
the skin is very thick remove it. Have ready, lined 
with a thick paste, a deep dish, of a size proportioned 
to the number of chickens which you intend to use ; 
put in the pieces, with the hearts and livers, in layers ; 
sprinkle each layer with flour, salt, and pepper, and 
put on each piece of chicken a thin shaving of butter ; 
do this till you have laid in all the pieces; put rather 
more of the spice, flour, and butter over the top layer 
than on the previous ones, and pour in as much of 
the liquor in which the chicken was boiled as you 
can without danger of its boiling over. Lay on the 
upper crust, and close the edges very carefully : prick 
the top with a knife. Cut leaves of crust and orna- 
ment the top. Baketwo hours. The :rust for chicken 








~~ 
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pie should be twice as rich as for fruit pies. Use | 
mace and nutmeg if you wish. 

A Sauce for Stewed Steak or Stewsin General. For | 
one Quart.—Cut into dice one carrot, two onions, one 
head of celery, and two turnips ; fry lightly ina small 
quantity of butter; stir to prevent burning; add suf- 
ficient of brown sauce to make the required quantity ; 
boil slowly till the vegetables are done ; put ina pinch 
of sugar, a little pepper and salt, and it is fit to serve. 

Horseradish Sauce.—One teaspoonful of made 
mustard, a very little brown sugar, two tablespoon- 
fuls of vinegar, and three of cream, and as much 
fine-grated horseradish as will make it as thick as a 
custard. 

Potted Beef.—Take two pounds of tender beef (the 
inside steak is the best) with a little fat, cut it into 
small pieces, and put it into a jar with sufficient 
water to cover it; let it stew slowly in the oven or on 
a stove for some time, taking care it does not burn. 
When quite tender, beat it in a mortar with a little 
mace, Cayenne, salt, and butter. It must be very 
well beaten, quite to a paste; then put it into pots, 
and when cold cover with butter. 

Rissoles.—Take about half a pound of trimmings 
of puff paste, give it three turns or folds, roll it out 
to the thickness of a penny piece, place small balls 
of croquette meat at the distance of about twoinches 
from each other, moisten the paste around these 
with a little egg, fold the flap of the paste over the 
balls, press all around them with the edge of the 
thumb, cut them out with a fluted round tin cutter, 
place them ona floured dish, dip them in egg, and 
then bread crum and fry them (in hot lard) a light 
brown color; dish them up with fried parsley. 

Mutton Collops.—A few slices of a cold leg or loin 
of mutton, salt and pepper to taste, one blade of 
pounded mace, one small bunch of savory herbs 
minced very fine, two or three smaii onions, two or 
three ounces of butter, one dessertspoonful of flour, 
half a pint of gravy, one tablespoonful of lemon-juice. 
Cut some very thin slices from a leg or chump end of 
a loin of mutton; sprinkle them with pepper, salt, 
pounded mace, minced savory herbs, and minced 
onion; fry them in butter, stir in a dessertspoonful 
of flour, and the gravy and lemon-juice, simmer very 
gently about five or seven minutes, and serve imme- 
diately. 

To Dress a Sheep’s Head.—One sheep’s head, suffi- 
cient water to cover it, threee carrots, three turnips, 
two or three parsnips, three onions, a smal! bunch of 
parsley, one teaspoonful of pepper, three teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, quarter of a pound of oatmeal. Clean 
the head well, and let it soak in warm water for two 
hours, to get rid of the blood ; put it into a saucepan, 
with sufficient cold water to cover it, and when it 
boils, add the vegetables, peeled and sliced, and the 
remaining ingredients; before adding the oatmeal, 
mix it to a smooth batter with a little of the liquor. 
Keep stirring till it boils up; then shut the saucepan 
closely and let it stew gently for one and a half or 
two hours. It may be thickened with rice or barley, 
but oatmealis preferable. Sufficient for three persons. 

Hashed Pork.—The remains of cold roast pork, 
two onions, one teaspoonful of flour, two blades of 
pounded mace, two cloves, one tablespoonful of vine- 
gar, half a pint of gravy, pepper and salt to taste. 
Chop the onions and fry them of a nice brown, cut 
the pork into thin slices, season them with pepper- 
and salt, and add these to the remaining ingredients. 
Stew gently for about half an hour, and serve gar- 
nished with sippets of toasted bread. 

Breakfast Dish.—Poached eggs and tomato sauce 





are excellent. This dish should be served very hot. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Sponge Cake.—Half a pound of loaf sugar, not 
quite a quarter of a pint of water, five eggs, one 
lemon, half a pound of flour, quarter of a teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda. Boil the sugar and water 
together until they form a thick syrup; let it cool a 
little, then pour it to the eggs, which should be pre- 
viously well whisked ; and after the eggs and syrup 
are mixed together, continue beating them for afew 
minutes. Grate the lemon-rind, mix the carbonate 
of soda with the flour, and stir these lightly to the 
other ingredients; then add the lemon-juice, and 
when the whole is thoroughly mixed, pour it into a 
buttered mould, and bake in rather a quick oven for 
rather more than an hour. The remains of sponge 
eakes answer very well for trifies, light puddings, 
etc., and a very stale one (if not mouldy) makes an 
excellent tipsy-cake. 

Rock Cakes.—Break six eggs in a basin, beat them 
till very light, add one pound of pounded sugar, and 
when this is well mixed with the eggs, dredge in 
gradually half a pound of flour, and add a few cur- 
rants. Mix all weil together, and put the dough 
with a fork on the baking tin, making it look as 
rough as possible. Bake the cakes in a moderate 
oven for half an hour; when done, allow them to 
cool, and store them away in a tin canister in a dry 
place. 

Fig Pudding.—Three-quarters of a pound of grated 
bread-crums, six ounces of suet chopped fine, half a 
pound of figs alco chopped, six ounces of moist sugar, 
some nutmeg, and a teacupful of milk and one egg; 
mix the bread and suet first, then the figs, sugar, 
nutmeg, and egg, and add the milk lastly; boil ina 
basin for four hours. Serve with sweet sauce. Half 
the quantity can be made and boiled two hours. 

A good Receipt.—Four pounds of oatmeal, four 
pounds of treacle, one pound of sugar, one pound of 
butter, two ounces of powdered ginger. Set a pan 
before the fire with the treacle and butter in it. 
When dissolved, add the other ingredients, and stir 
it as stiff as you can with a knife, but do not knead 
it. Add a teacupful of brandy (if liked), and bake 
it in a cool oven in dripping-pans or flat dishes about 
two inches thick. Don’t turn it out till quite cold, or 
it will break, but cut it across with a knife where you 
would like it divided. It must be baked ina cool oven. 

Black-cap Pudding.—Put a piece of butter into a 
stewpan; when melted, add a teaspoonful of flour, 
stir a few minutes, but do not let it take color; add 
a gill of milk and stir on the fire until boiling, then 
add white sugar to taste, and stir in, off the fire, the 
yelks of three eggs; whisk the whites into a stiff 
froth and stir them in lightly; butter a plain mould 
well, and sprinkle the bottom with currants so as to 
cover it entirely; put the pudding to steam for 
twenty minutes. Take care the water is boiling 
when the pudding is first put on, but on no account 
let it boil after, or it will be spoiled; serve with jam 
or wine sauce. 

Barley Sugar.—Dissolve a pound and a half of 
loaf sugar in half a pint of water, with the white of 
half an egg; when it is at candy height add a tea- 
cupful of strained lemon juice, and boil it quickly 
till it recovers iis former state; pour it over a mar- 
bie slab, and when it becomes stiff, cut it in strips 
and twist it. 

Apple Snow.—Put twelve good tart apples in cold 
water, and set them over the fire; when soft, drain 
the water, strip the skins “ff the apples, core them, 
aud lay them in a deep dish. Beat the whites of 
twelve eggs to a stiff froth: put haif a pound of 
finely-powdered white sugar to the appies; beat 
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them to a stiff froth, and add the beaten eggs. Beat 
the whole to a stiff snow ; then turn it into a dessert- 
dish. 

Cake Pudding.—Three eggs, their-weight in sugar, 
flour, and butter, a little grated rind of lemon. ‘Whip 
the eggs up separately, then the butter to a cream, 
stir in the flour gently and mix all well together. 
Butter the cups, and bake them twenty minutes. 


Persian Cream.—Dissolve gently one ounce of 
isinglass in a pint of new milk, and strain; then put 
it in a clean saucepan with three ounces of sugar 
broken small, and when it boils, stir into it half a 
pint of good cream; add this liquid at first by 
spoonsful only to eight ounces of apricot or rasp- 
berry jam; mix them very smoothly, and stir the 
whole until it is nearly cold, that the jam may not 
sink to the bottom of the mould. When the liquid 
is put to the fruit and has been stirred till nearly 
cold, whisk them briskly together; and last of all, 
throw in by very small portions at a time the strained 
juice of a good lemon. Put it into a mould, and let 
it stand at least twelve hours in a cold place before 
turning out. 

Tea Cakes.—Two pounds of flour, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, quarter of a pound of butter or lard, one 
egg, a piece of German yeast the size of a walnut, 
warm milk. Put the flour (which should be perfectly 
dry) into a basin; mix with it the salt, and rub in 
the butter or lard; then beat the egg well, stir to it 
the yeast, and add these to the flour with as much 
warm milk as will make the whole into a smooth 
paste, and kread it well. Let it rise near the fire, 
and whgn well risen form it into cakes; place them 
on tins, let them rise again for a few minutes before 
putting them into the oven, and bake from a quarter 
to half an hour in a moderate oven. These are very 
nice with a few currants and a little sugar added to 
the other ingredients; they should be put in after 
the butter is rubbed in. These cakes should be but- 
tered, and eaten hot as soon as baked, but when 
stale they are very nice split and toasted; or, if 
dipped in milk, or even water, and covered with a 
basin in the oven till hot, they will be almost equal 
to new. 

Apple Jam.—Peel and core the apples, and cut 
them in thin slices; then put them into a preserving 
pan or enamelled saucepan, and to every pound of 
fruit add three-quarters of a pound of white sugar, 
broken small, and put in, tied up in a piece of coarse 
muslin, a few cloves, a small piece of ginger, and the 
rind of a lemon very thin; stir with a wooden spoon 
on a quick fire for twenty minutes or longer. If the 
apples are juicy when sufficiently boiled, the jam 
will cling to the spoon. Remove the cloves, etc., and 
put the jam into jam pots, and when quite cold tie 
them down with thick paper or bladder. To be kept 
in a cool, dry place. 

Chocolate Tart.—Mix two spoonfuls of rice-flour in 
a little milk, add ten raw eggs, beaten up in a quart 
of cream, and some salt. Simmer the cream, but 
take care not to curdle it, and then remove it from 
the fire, and add some powdered chocolate, taking 
care to mix it thoroughly with the cream. After- 
wards cover the inside of a tart-pan with some thin 
paste, pour the chocolate cream into it and bake it. 
As soon as the tart is done, cover its surface with 
powdered loaf-sugar. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Cement.—A cheap and very useful cement is made 
by dissolving, say, two pennyworth of shellac in naph- 
tha, a little at a time; when the mixture is of the 
thickness of thick cream, it will mend wood, China, 


glass, jet, or anything in which a brown eolor is not 
| a disfigurement. 

Marble (to Clean).—One ounce of potash, two ounees 
of whitening, and a square of yellow soap, cut into 
small pieces; boil all together in a saucepan, until it 
begins to thicken; apply this with a large brush to 
the marble. If the marble is very dirty, let it remain 
on all night; if not, one hour will be sufficient. Then 
wash it carefully off with plenty of cold water and a 
sponge. Take care the mixture is not applied too 
hot. This is an old and well proved receipt. 

Stains Caused by Scorching. — For whitening 
scorched linen, it is often sufficient to wet it with 
soapsuds and lay it in the hot sun. Another method 
is, where milk is plentiful, to put one pound of white 
soap into a gallon of milk, and boil the scorched ar- 
ticle in it. Another plan is, to squeeze out the juice 
of two middle-sized onions, which is boiled in half a 
pint of vinegar, with one ounce of white soap and 
two ounces of fuller’s earth; the mixture is applied 
cool to the scorched part, and when dry washed off 
with clean water. . 

Cleaning Black Lace.—Wash it in skimmed milk, 
do not rub, but constantly squeeze it softly. When 
it seems clean, take it out, and put it into a little 
clean milk, also skimmed, give it another squeeze, 
and layit out directly on sheets of stout paper; touch 
it every here and there with the fingers to draw out 
the scollops and edges, lay the sheets of paper over 
the lace, and a heavy weight over all till dry. If laid 
on anything soft, the moisture is absorbed, and the 
lace will not be so new looking. 

To Clean Hair Brushes Quickly and Easily.—A 
dessertspeonful of hartshorn to a quart of cold 
water, in a wash-hand basin. Dip in the hair of the 
brushes, and rub them together until clean. Then 
rinse well with cold water; rub dry with a towel, 
and stand upright at an open window. 


Cautions in Visiting Sick Rooms.—Never venture 
into a sick room if your are in a violent perspiration 
(if cireumstances require your continuance there), 
for the moment your body becomes cold, it is in a 
state likely to absorb the infection, and give you the 
disease. Nor visit a sick person (especially if the 
complaint be of a contagious nature) with an empty 
stomach ; as this disposes the system more readily 
to receive the contagion. Inattendingasick person, 
place yourself where the air passes from the door or 
window to the bed of the diseased, not betwixt the 
diseased person and any fire that is in the room, as 
the heat of the fire will draw the infectious vapor in 
that direction, and you would run much danger from 
breathing it. 

Necessity of Good Ventilation in Rooms Lighted 
with Gas.—In dwelling-houses lighted by gas, the 
frequent renewal of the airis of great importance. 
A single gas-burner will consume more oxygen, and 
produce more carbonic acid to deteriorate the at- 
mosphere of a room, than six or eight candles. If, 
therefore, when several burners are used, no pro- 
vision is tmade for the escape of the corrupted air 
and for the introduction of pure air from without, 
the health will necessarily suffer. 

Hair Wash to Clean the Hair.—Add to a wineglass 
of cold water half a teaspoonful of sal-volatile, and 
with a small piece of flannel or sponge well wash the 
head and hair, dividing it into partings, so that 
every part is washed. This hair wash cleanses 
quickly, and that it preserves the color of the hair 
has been proved by an experience of ten years. 
Spirits of hartshorn may be used instead of sal-vola- 
tile, six drops to the wineglass, and applied in the 
same manner, 
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Editors’ Cable. 


A TRUE WOMAN’S WORK. 

THE well-known lines of a favorite poet tell us that 
the lives of all who have accomplished great deeds 
remind us of the height to which we can lift our own 
lives, by following their example. Of course we 
understand that it is only by examples of moral 
greatness that we can be thus guided to “make our 
lives sublime.” Greatness of this stamp, and that 
sublimity which belongs to self-devotion and un- 
flinching courage directed to noble ends, marked 
the life and character of an American woman, Mrs. 
Eliza Jane Bridgman, who died last year in China, 
occupied to the latest moment in those labors for the 
elevation of the women of that vast empire to which 
she had given nearly thirty years of her life, and all 
her fortune. A recent number of the Missionary 
Herald contains a brief biography of this excellent 
woman, from which we extract some particulars that 
may serve, like the “ footsteps on the sands of time,”’ 
of which our poet speaks, to encourage and direct 
others in the same path. 

Mrs. Bridgman was born at Derby, Connecticut, in 
1805. Her family name, Gillette, appears to connect 
her with the Huguenot emigration, to which our 
country is indebted for some of its worthiest citi- 
zens. “ At the age of sixteen she became an assist- 
ant teacher in a boarding-school where she had been 
a@ pupil. In 1823 she removed with her mother to 
New York, where she engaged in similar labors; and 
at the age of twenty-two she became principal of a 
boarding-school for young ladies. In 1843 she was 
appointed, by the Protestant Episcopal Board of 
Missions, a missionary teacher to China. She sailed 
December 14, 1844, and arrived at Hong-Kong April 
24, 1845. In June of the same year she was married 
to Dr. E. C. Bridgman, of the American Board,” and 
she was thenceforward connected with the missions 
of that Board. Dr. Bridgman was then stationed at 
Canton, but removed two years afterwards to Shang- 
hai. During the two years which she thus spent in 
Canton, Mrs. Bridgman studied the Chinese lan- 
guage, and secured two little girls as pupils, who 
afterwards became the nucleus of her school at 
Shanghai. Thus early she had formed the sagacious 
plan, which she afterwards pursued to the close of 
her life, of seeking the improvement of the Chinese 
people by the Christian education and domestic train- 
ing of the future mothers of the race. At Shanghai, 
“notwithstanding the prejudices and suspicions of 
the Chinese, she succeeded in gathering a boarding- 
school of girls, probably the first in the place, and 
one of the first in China. This school she continued 
to superintend and instruct for fifteen years, with an 
interval of one year, during her absence on a visit to 
America. While in America, at that time, although 
her stay was one of only four months, she found time 
to publish a little book, entitled ‘The Daughters of 
China,’ which she had prepared on the homeward 
voyage. Of her great zeal in her school,” continues 
her biographer, “and her abundant labors in its be- 
half, it is unnecessary to speak. Quite a number of 
her pupils became Christians, and were married to 
members of different churches. They all retained a 
lively sense of gratitude for her labors in their be. 
half, and some of them looked to her as to one who 
had been to them truly a mother.” 

In 1861 Dr. Bridgman died, and Mrs. Bridgman’s 





health failing, she was obliged in the following year, 
very reluctantly, to return to America; but she took 
care to secure the continuance of her school, by plac- 
ing it under the charge of the Presbyterian mission. 
Two years later she believed herself strong enough 
to renew her labors, and, in spite of the remon- 
strances of her friends, she determined to return to 
China. She was then fifty-nine years of age. Her 
health was still feeble. She had, we are told, ample 
means for her support during the remainder of her 
life. “She was a widow, and without any relative in 
China on whom she might depend. A cheerful home 
was offered her in New York, and loving friends be- 
sought her to remain among them.” 

No remonstrances or fear, however, could avail to 
deter her from her purpose. She returned to China, 
and proceeded to Pekin, where the American Board 
had.now a mission. There, in the capital of the em- 
pire, she began again the work to which her life was 
devoted. A new dialect had to be mastered. The 
suspicions of a reserved and jealous people had to be 
overcome. Through painful trials and difficulties 
she persevered, and succeeded. “One after another, 
pupils were brought in, until her school was filled, 
and through their children she sought to reach their 
mothers and friends.” Thus she passed foyr years 
of distinguished usefulness. “ Besides establishing 
a boarding-school for girls, and securing a successor 
in labor to superintend its operations, she gave libe- 
rally of the means which God haa placed in her 
hands, for the establishment of the mission in that 
city. It is estimated that her donations ia Pekin 
amounted to not less than $12,500 currency. In Oc- 
tober, 1868, borne down by ill health and increasing 
infirmities, she reluctantly left Pekin, and, in aceord- 
ance with the advice of Christian friends, retired to 
Shanghai. But no sooner had the change of location, 
and relief from care, in some measure restored her 
health, than she gave herself to renewed exertions. 
Her interests now centered in a school for Chinese 
girls recently opened in Shanghai, which she assisted 
in teaching, and for which she sought a permanent 
establishment. Her efforts were again successful. 
The site was chosen, and with great delight she 
watched the erection of the buildings for its accom- 
modation, including a small chapel, a dispensary, 
and a room for a day school. She lived to see the 
schools and the dispensary in successful operation. 
In this institution she must have given of her own 
funds not less than $5000. But her zeal was again 
beyond her strength. Her money, her prayers, her 
life were all freely given in this last effort, till her 
exhausted nature sank in death. She passed away 
on the tenth of November, 1871, at the age of sixty-six 
years, and, according to her often-expressed desire, 
was laid beside her husband.” 

Perhaps the most striking lesson to be learned from 
the life of this admirable woman is to be found in the 
fact that her greatest works, and those requiring 
the most energy and active effort, were accomplished 
after the age of sixty years. This is an age when 
many persons think of retiring from active exertion, 
especially if, like Mrs. Bridgman, they have sufficient 
means of subsistence, and comfortable homes. Such 
retirement is, however, generally an evidence of seif- 
ishness. It is a declaration that those who practise 
it have lived, and intend to live, for themselves alone. 
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For this time of life is just that at which most persons 
are best qualified to be useful to others, It is the age 
when the faculties are strong by exercise, when the 
judgment is matured, and when a great fund of 
experience and knowledge has been accumulated, 
which renders all efforts in accustomed lines far 
easier than they were in earlier life. Itis the age 
when men are best fitted for statesmanship and ad- 
ministration—for the senate, the bench, and the 
management of great educational institutions or 
financial concerns; and it is the age when women, 
freed from the more urgent family cares, can best 
employ themselves in their own spheres of wider 
usefulness, and especially in those of benevolence 
and instruction. The example of Mrs. Bridgman, 
usefyl and striking in so many ways, is in none more 
so than in her resolute rejection of all temptations 
and excuses for retirement, and her persistent devo- 
tion of her faculties, until the last hour, to the benefit 
of her fellow creatures. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN ART. 

Mr. Ruski, in his recent * Lectures on Art,”’ de- 
livered before the students of Oxford University, 
refers to the opinion which some entertain, that the 
facility of obtaining photographs of landscapes will 
supersede the necessity of study and the use of 
sketching. “Let me assure you, once for all,” he 
says, in his pointed and vigorous style, “‘that photo- 
graphs have no single quality nor use of fine art, and 
have so much in common with Nature, that they even 
share her temper of parsimony, and will themselves 
give you nothing valuable that you do not work for. 
They supersede no good art, for the definition of art 
is ‘human labor regulated by human design,’ and 
this design, as evidence of active intellect in choice 
or arrangement, is the essential part of the work; 
which, so long as you cannot perceive, you perceive 
no art whatever; which, when once you do perceive, 
you will perceive to be replaceable by no mechanism. 
But, farther, photographs will give you nothing you 
do not work for. They are invaluable for record of 
some kinds of facts, and for giving transcripts of 
drawings by great masters; but neither in the pho- 
tographed scene, nor photographed drawing, will 
you see any true good, more than in the things them- 
selves, until you have given the appointed price in 
your own attention and toil. And when once you 
have paid this price, you will not care for photo- 
graphs of landscape. They are not true, though they 
seem so. They are merely spoiled nature. If it is 
not human design you are looking for, there is more 
beauty in the next wayside bank than in all the sun- 
blackened paper you could collect in a lifetime.” 

Perhaps these remarks, like many others of Mr. 
Ruskin’s fervid assertions, are somewhat too sweep- 
ing. The photograph does not by any means owe all 
its value to the sun; otherwise there would be no 
difference in excellence between pictures taken by 
different photographers, and we know that this dif- 
ference is often very great. Some photographers 
have the genuine artistic talent. They know how to 
select the proper point of view, how to choose their 
materials, and adapt them to the state of the atmo- 
sphere and other conditions, and how to seize the 
best moment for the instantaneous picture. We 
have seen some landscape photographs which ap- 
proached in excellence the merits of good engravings 
from pictures of actual scenes. At the same time, 
compared with a landscape composition by a good 
painter, in which the glory of color is added to the 
effects of artistic design, it must be allowed that the 
best photograph is a tame and mechanical affair. 
Our artists need not fear that the cheapness of pho- 
tographs will supersede the pencil or the brush. It 








will rather increase the demand for good pictures, 
by stimulating the popular taste for art, and by cor- 
recting it at the same time. For photographs, if they 
be deficient in life, are free from exaggeration; and 
this is apt to be the besetting sin of imaginative 


THE DESOLATION OF EDOM. 


THE effort which was made to collect the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and the general interest excited 
by the report of the success which attended its ex- 
penditure, show that the English speaking world is 
keenly alive to the importance of idtntifying the 
names and localities of the Biblical narrative with 
the great features of the country now existing. We 
have before us a volume* from the pen of Mr. E. H. 
Palmer, a Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. 
John’s College in Cambridge, which will show what 
a harvest is yet to be reaped by Eastern explorers. 
The author belonged to the Ordnance Survey of 
Sinai, and again to the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
and made two separate journeys through the desert 
traversed by the Israelites in their forty years’ wan- 
derings. His account of Sinai will well repay a care- 
ful perusal; but what has especially struck us in 
reading his chapter upon Edom and upon Petra is 
the literal fulfilment of the prophetic denunciation. 
The dwellings and temples of this famous neighbor- 
hood are, as our readers will remember, hewn from 
the rock :— . 

“The stone is of a deep chocolate color, but where 
the surface has been removed by more recent cut- 
ting or excavation, it is really magnificent—red, 
white, and yellow streaks coming one upon another, 
and giving the effect of gorgeous watered silk. 
Passing by the amphitheatre, we entered the Sik, a 
narrow ps ge about two miles long, which winds 
through the mountain between high cliffs, and which, 
in beauty of color and grandeur of form, exceeds 
the most glowing descriptions of travellers. * * * 
The more you advance, the narrower and grander 
the go omes. You come suddenly upon the 
Khazneh, the most beautiful of the temples. The 
facade is of a deep but delicate rose-color, and that 
of the uncut rock around it varies from every shade 
of red to chocolate. * * * Another turn brings 
us into the amphitheatre. The view from this spot 
is perhaps ane of the grandest in the place, as it 
takes in nearly all the excavated portion of the val- 

y. Opposite to the theatre are some tombs with 
ve a and elegantly constructed fronts. A 
little —_ are arched terraces of brick adjoining 
excavations below, and above these is a very fine 
excavated temple, with an elaborately carved front. 
There are many tombs and dwellings that are now 
inaccessible; but traces of staircases cut in the 
rock, and now broken away, may be seen every- 
where. At the northern turn in the wady, as you 
leave the western acclivities, are three large rock. 
cut tombs with ornamented facades. By a ravine in 
the eastern hills, Irby and Mangles found the Sinai- 
tic inscription; it is on a large temple, with a fine 
front, having Your attached columns, and partly 
built up with masonry. This temple was descri 
to us as large enough to hold fifteen families.” 

These were the dwellings of the richer classes. In 
another place, among the cities of the South, the ut- 
ter desolation of the whole land, the huts of the 
poor, as well as the palaces and temples, is strikingly 
shown. For instance :— 

“ The ruins cover the crest of a long triple hill, and 
rnin Mockp of Sint comaemernea, the oguarest hav 

locks of flint cong! v- 
ing been selected and built in like huge wn stones 
or bricks. These flinty blocks, not be ng ex to 
severe may have defied time and the e 
for ages. houses are about thirty feet by twenty 
feet, and pageenty consist of a single chamber; one 
large building has the appearance of a temple. 
Long lines of walls, wells, and a concrete trough are 


* The Desert of the Exodus. Published by Harper 
& Brothers. mn 
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also to be seen. In the d 
coe te ah e distance we could distinguish 


“ Strange and solemn are the hts f by 
such @ journey as that which we just taken. 
the and at the Canaanites selekives, and 

I 
the Amorites should Cecome te waste; that 


: a ; 

‘the cities of the Negeb shall be shut up, and none 
shall open them.’ And here around us we saw the 
literal fulfilment of dreadful curse. Wells of 
sulid masonry, fields gardens, compassed round 
ly walls; every sign of human in- 
nore, but only the bees names and 
stony skeleton civilization remained to tell of 
w the — had been. There stood the 
ancient towns, still called by their ancient names, 
but not a living thing was to be seen, save when a 
lizard glided over the crumbling walls, or screech- 
owls fli through the lonely streets.” 








OUR PUBLIC HOUSEHOLDS. 

HOSPITALS, asylums, poor-houses, reformatories, 
and even penitentiaries, are only large households, 
maintained by the public. We know what the con- 
dition of a private household becomes, if left to the 
management of men alone. Waste, general discom- 
fort, and untidiness, are the notorious marks of mas- 
culine housekeeping. There is no “right man” for 
that place. In New York, the commissioners of 
charities, who have the various hospitals and alms- 
houses under their charge, have learned by ex- 
perience that the same rule applies to the public 
households. They find that abuses occur which they 
are unable to correct. These abuses, to which the 
inmates are subject, consist—according to the*Even- 
ing Post—of bad food; uncleanly cooking, filthy, 
vermin-infested beds, the inexperience of young 
surgeons, literally “ practising in their profession,” 
harsh treatment by orderlies or nurses, and the like, 


“These sources of unnecessary suffering have bee 
frequently exposed by the press, and the ladies 
New York are now giving their attention to the 

A State on is formi and a 


p 
tients. Reports of 
fo the association phe foie gy To 
the privilege of making their visits at any time the 
Re Genk ane inetd tale mete ico 
them Mrs. Farragut, the widow of the late Admirab 
The time, we may trust, will come when every in- 
stitution in which men and women are supported by 
the public in large households will be placed by the 
legislature under womanly supervision, as a matter 
of course. Until this time arrives, women who have 
the talent and experience required for doing good in 
this way, should imitate the example of these ener- 
getic ladies of New York. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

CHARLES LEVER.—The death of Charles Lever will 
be felt as a great Joss by many thousands who have 
enjoyed his agreeable novels and his genial and 
sparkling essays. The following extract from the 
London Daily News well describes the character of 
his writings, and their special claims to esseem for 
the good taste and pure sentimeat which aistia- 
guished them. His example has shown what other 
writers of fiction would do well to bear in mind—that 
it is possible to be interesting without being “ sensa- 
tional,” and witty without being cynical or gross:— 

owe to him 
of happy nd harmae harmless Fecreatlon, for nall the pases 
from that ready pen with inexhaustible va- 
riety there was not a line that might not have been 





written for boys and girls. His was an invention 
and an_ imagination ranged fruin camps to 
courts, from the hunting-field to the of France 
and Germany, from the stone walls of Galway and 
the wars of Napoleon, to the side scenes of the politi- 
cal stage, and whist of the diplomatic world. Yet 
posting seeims more remarkable in these days than 
the ect wholesomeness of the writing throughout, 
of description and ee which are certainly 
never wanting in knowledge of the reai world. What 
an immense number of young, 
ows oe, owe a debt of grati 
rry Lorrequer, of Jack Hinton, of Charles O’ Mal- 
ley, and the rest of the dragoons. What an immense 
number of 7 | people, who were young enough to 
live with these dragoons five-and-twenty years ago, 
owe a debt of gratitude for the fine dry social wisdom 
and the humorous politicai and social philosophy, 
neither too cynical nor too bitter, but a little - 
dened by e ce, of those later and very dilferent 
yolumes, ‘Sir Brook Fosbrooke,’ ‘The Bramleighs,’ 
*That Boy of Norcott’s,’ and ‘ Lord Kilgobbin.” And 
what vates the sense of a personal loss as we 
look back upon all these pleasant pa and reflect 
that the latest of them must be the is the fact 
that this last, written as it was, ‘in broken health 
and in broken spirits,’ showed ne trace of exhaustion 
or decay. The brightness, the ease, the spotaneity, 
the naturalness t made the magic of the artist's 
touch, were all there; and an exquisite sentiment of 
urity and goodness seemed to guide his hand in all 
he women and the girls whom he chose for his hero- 
ines. His own perfect fidelity to home and family 
affections, his own high and delicate sense of the 
sacredness and the charm of womanly truth and 
virtue, he transferred to the lovable figures of his 
icture gallery, the creatures of his own fancy, per- 
ps of his own remembrance and regard.” 


DraPpasOon OF Voices.—Male voices are divided 
into bass, baritone or singing bass, and tenor. The 
voices of women are the contralto, which corresponds 
to the baritone, mezzo-soprano, and soprano. The 
extreme limits of these voices are for the base, the G 
below the C C; for the soprano, the F in alt, or the 
F of the last octave but one of the piano. ‘Mozart 
heard a singer at Parma who gave the Cabove. Or- 
dinary voices do not go beyond two octaves, but 
celebrated artistes have compassed three and even 
three and a half octaves. 


Lefranc and Carlotta Patti have the highest voices, 
we believe, yet heard in this country, but this great 
compass is rather surprising than pleasing. 


le, who are now 
ude to the creator of 


Women STUDENTS IN ZuRICH.—A letter in the 
National Gazette, of Zurich, says that at present out 
of some four hundred students at the University of 
Zurich, there are eighty ladies in attendance, most 
of them students of medicine. A large proportion 
of these ladies belong to Russia, where the move- 
ment in favor of female education has taken very 
distinct shape, beta they have not been able yet 
to establish a medical college of theirown. It would 
seem the remarks of the writer of the letter 
that the lady students are hardly much more in fa- 
vor with the masculine companions of Zurich than 
they have been in the Ua vereny of Edinburgh, al- 
though there have been none of the discreditable 
scenes at the former by which the latter has made 
itself notorious. The professors also are a good deal 

zzled sometimes how to proceed, and some of 

em do not hesitate to speak openly in condemna- 
tion and discouragement of the lady medical students 
—remarks which are sure to be applauded by the 
chivalrous males. 


A COMMUNICATION from St. Petersburg, in the 
Au Gazette, states that lately several Russian 
ladies have taken up their residence at Zurich to 
attend the university studies there in medicine and 
the philosophic sciences. The lauies arrived fur- 
nished with a certificate of capacity obtained from 
an examining committee. 


Atv is said to be a valuable prevention of mil- 
dew. Cloths or other fabrics dipped into strong 
alum-water may be exposed to dampness or moisture 
for an indefinite period without any fungoid growth. 
Paste may be preserved for a long time from mould. 
ing by the addition of alum-water. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. —The following articles have 
been accepted: “Only for Fun”—“ At the Sea-side” 
— ‘Eva”— Threescore and Ten”—and “A Sere- 
nade.” 

The following have been declined: “A Curious 
Story”—" Doctor Perriwig”—“ Cross P 3” —"* It 
is Just’”’—“ Aunt Mary’s Tin Wedding”—and “ Shock- 
ingly” (destroyed). 

“ Mrs. S. P. Forgy.’’—You sent nostamp fora reply. 

NorTice.—Manuscripts must in all cases be accom- 
panied with the name and address of the authors, 
and stamps for their return, if not accepted. The 
utmost care will be taken and all possible expedition 
used with regard to them ; but it must be under- 
stood that the editor is not responsible should a MS. 
be mislaid or lost. 


Health Department. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE. 





WORMS AND WORM MEDICINES. 

WE have chosen as the topic of the present paper 
the above subject, believing that mothers throughout 
the length and breadth of the land will only be too 
happy at the opportunity of storing their minds with 
useful information in regard to it. In its literal 
sense, a treatise on vermeology no doubt would af- 
ford but few attractions to a lady reader. Worms 
are vile things; one shudders almost at the thought 
of them. Yet in the sense in which we present 
them, they may not prove so odious and uninviting. 
Of the thirty-two varieties of these ugly and unclean 
creatures that dwell in the “human form divine,” 
five only—those that occupy the intestinal canal— 





| worm. These need not detain us, as they are of 


comparatively unfrequent occurrence, and most 
common in adults, though sometimes occurring in 
children. They resemble in shape and appearance a 
piece of white or light colored tape, their average 
length being about fifteen feet, although in adults it 
is not uncommon for them to grow much longer. 
The symptoms arising from the presence of these 
various entozoa are not altogether the same. In 
fact, by close observation, it is possible, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to tell, with considerable -or- 
rectness, which particular species it is that is the 
cause of trouble, although in saying this, it must be 
known that none of the symptoms of worms are to 
be relied upon as pathognomonic of their presence. 
In general, the symptoms of worms in children are 
as follows: A tumid state of the abdomen ; irregular 
bowels; foulness of breath; itching of the nose and 
fundament; grinding of the teeth during sleep; a 
capricious appetite, sometimes voracious and insa- 
tiable, sometimes none at all ; fretfulness ; irritability 
of temper; disturbed sleep; and sometimes nervous 
symptoms, as chronic cough, spasmodic twitching of 
the eyelids, perverted vision, partial blindness, ring- 
ing in the ears, etc. ; occasionally there are convul- 
sions, particularly where the worms exist in large 
numbers. The child usually is pale or sallow, and 
has a dark or livid circle around the eyes. When a 
child is troubled in this way, worms may be fairly 
suspected as the cause, although, as we have hinted 


| before, other causes often give rise to the same 


need occupy our attention. These are the most | 


common, and as they are more particularly observa- 
ble in children, are the ones that should especially 
interest those having children in charge. 

lst. The Round Worm.—This inhabits principally 
the small intestines, but eccasionaliy it makes its 
way upward into the stomach, or downward info the 
rectum, and sometimes escapes from the alimentary 
canal by the mouth, etc. ; from the bowels it not in- 
frequently wanders off into other passages which 
communicate with this canal; it has been found in 
the trachea (the pipe which communicates with the 
lungs), the cesophagus (which communicates with 
the stomach), the nostrils, the biliary ducts, and the 
gall bladder. It is sometimes solitary, though gene- 
rally present in considerable numbers; two hundred 
have been known to pass from one patient in a week. 
In shape, size, and appearance, it resembles very 
much the common earth worm, being from five to 
seven or eight inches long, of a reddish-brown color, 
with a yellow tinge. 

2d. The Thread Worm or Man Worm.—These re- 
semble slender maggots, or bits of white thread. 
They are from a quarter to a half inch in length, and 
only occupy the lower portion of the intestinal canal 
—the rectum. Here they exist in innumerable num- 
bers, often by the thousand, and they sometimes 
creep out of the body upon and into the neighboring 
parts, and cause intolerable itching and distress. 

3d. The Long Thread Worm.—This is from one 
inch and a half totwo inches long. It is found most 
frequently in the large intestines, but sometimes in 
the small; it may be either loose, or attached by its 
head to the intestinal walis, and it often exists in 
great numbers. 

The other two varieties are known as the tape 
worm—the broad tape worm and the common tape 


| 





symptoms. The only conclusive sign is the passage 
of a worm, or a portion of one, by the stools or 
stomach. 

The round worms, as a general rule, produce more 
general disturbance than any of the other kinds, un- 
less it be the tape worm. In addition to the above 
symptoms, there are colicky pains in the bowels, 
more or less emaciation and debility, and constant 
pricking at the nose; when the animals get into the 
cesophagus or stomach, they cause pain, nausea, 
retching, vomiting, and sometimes convulsions; fre- 
quently a motion on the part of the patient, as if he 
were choking from something in the throat, is ob- 
served. Death may be caused by the animal crawl- 
ing into the biliary ducts or wind-pipe. 

Thread Worms.—The characteristic symptoms of 
these worms is an itching of the fundament, which 
is often distressing, especially in the evening, and 
after the patient has become warm in bed. Griping 
in the lower bowels, mucous or bloody discharges,, 
and small tumors about the fundament, are said also 
to be among their effects. These local symptoms 
are sometimes all the symptoms exhibited, but the 
general derangements before described as produced 
by worms are usually present. Disorders of the 
nervous system are especially liable to occur, in con- 
sequence of the irritation occasioned by their move- 
ments. Though productive of great inconvenience, 
and even suffering, they may exist for many years 
without serious injury. 

Tape Worm.—The most destructive symptoms of 
tape worm are: uneasiness in the epigastrium, which 
may often be abated or remedied by eating; an ap- 
petite generally craving, but sometimes bad ; itching 
of the nose and fundament; nausea; colic; giddi- 
ness; a sour breath; a feeling in the morning as of 
a foreign body moving in the bowels; swelling of the 
abdomen; and sometimes convulsions. If pain in 
the limbs, lassitude, and nervous symptoms exist 
with the above, the diagnosis of tape worm is pretty 
certain, although it must be remembered that with 
this, as with the other species, all signs and symp- 
toms at times lead astray, unless it be an actual dis- 


| charge of the animal, or a portion of it. 
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Ziterary Hotices. 


’ From J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THROWN TOGETHER. A Story. By Florenve 
Montgomery, author of “ Misunderstood.” This is a 
book mainly about children, but not a book for chil- 
dren. It is a story illustrative of different theories 
concerning the education and training of children, 
showing which are true and which are false. Parents 
a read this book cannot fail to derive benefit from 

t. 

BY HIS OWN MIGHT. A Romance. From the 
German of Wilhelmina von Hilbern, author of “ Only 
a Girl.” This is a lively, entertaining story of Ger- 
man life, in which the spirit of family pride and of 
caste are illustrated, and in which is demonstrated 
how much superior is the nobility of intellect and 
soul to mere social distinctions or physical perfec- 
tions. There js a delicate and beautiful love story 
interwoven with the plot. 


From T. B. Peterson & Broruers, Phila. — 

THE REIGNING BELLE. By Mrs. Ann S&S. Ste- 
phens. Mrs. Stephens has written a fascinating novel 
depicting American society, with some of the new 
elements introduced into it in consequence of the 
civil war. The fast young lady is well drawn. But 
the character we like most is one cf the “shoddy” 
aristocracy, a character amusing and absurd, yet 
pleasant and genial withal, reminding one of Mrs. 
Boffin in “Our Mutual Friend.” 

ST. PATRICK’S EVE. A Novel. By Charles 
Lever. 

THE COUNTESS OF CHARNY; or, The Fall of 
the French Monarchy. Being the “Fourth Series” 
of “The Memoirs of a Physician.” By Alexandre 
Dumas. , 

ANDRE DE TAVERNEY; or, the ‘all of 
French Monarchy. Being the “Fifth Series” of 
“The Memoirs of a Physician.” By Alexandre 
Dumas. 


From Henry C. Lzga, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. Assisted 
by L Minis Hays, M.D. Philade'phia: Henry C. 
Lea. July, 1872. 


From THE AUTHOR :— 

* THE TEMPLE HARP: Being a Very Choice Col. 
lection of Sacred Music, in J. B. Aikin’s Seven- 
Figured or Character Notes. 

READABLE NOTES, for the Sunday-School, in 
the same Notation. By J. C. Allebach and J. R. 
Hunsberger. 

These books contain an excellent selection of 
hymns and tunes, and the course of elementary in- 
struction in the “Temple Harp” is very thorough. 
The author of this system, Prof. J. B. Aikin, is one 
of the ablest teachers of the science of music in the 
country. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLaxtTon, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila. :— 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A Novel. 
By Anthony Trollope. In this book Mr. Trollope 
again tells his favorite story of the girl who vascil- 
lates in her choice between two lovers for a husband, 
now engaging herself to one, and then again to the 
other. Wedo not know how many times Mr. Trollope 
has told this story; but he always manages to invest it 
with fresh interest, and he makes it so photographic 
in its details that it becomes invested with the charm 
of reality rather than of fiction. This time the scene 





of the story is laid in a little town in Alsace, and the 
actors are exceedingly humble people. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles, By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. General Hazen, the 
author of this book, enters into a careful explanation 
of the origin of the Franco-German war, with a full 
account of Prince Hohenzollern, the candidate for 
the Spanish throne, as well as of all cther princes 
and potentates concerned in diplomacy previous to 
the war, and in the war itself. General Hazen was 
for a lengthy period with the German armies at the 
seat of war, and kept « diary during the siege of Ver- 
sailles. He took careful note of all the rules, regula 
tions, and discipline of the army, and drew compari- 
sons between the German and the French soldiers, 
wherein the latter suffered somewhat. He lays the 
superiority of the German soldiery to the fact, first 
to national characteristic traits, secondly to the su- 
perior plan of government in securing an efficient 
soldiery, and thirdly to the greater advantages of- 
ered in the German military schools compared with 
the French. Wita these combined advantages, added 
to the disorganized condition of French politics, he 
considers that the result of the war could not possi- 
bly be other than what it was. 

A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
An interesting and exciting story, well and artisti- 
eally told, which places its author far above the rank 
of ordinary novelists. 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND INTER- 
NAL REVENUELAW. Approved June 6, 1872, to- 
gether with the Acts of which it is amendatory, and 
a full alphabetical table of the United States tariif, 
also a table of internal taxes, a copious analytical 
index, and full sectional notes. Compiled by Hurace 
E. Dresser. 


From D. AppLetTon & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipprxcort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SIBYL’S SECOND LOVE. By Julia Kavanagh, 
author of “ Natalie,” etc. One of the best stories of 
one of the pleasantest of English novelists. We are 
glad to see that the Messrs. Appleton are issuing a 
new edition of Miss Kavanagh's works, as they are, 
after all, superior to the vast majority of new novels 
which are constantly making their appearance. 

CHRISTINA NORTH. By E. M. Archer. A 
tolerably written love story, with a pathetic ending. 
It is essentially English in its character, telling how 
a young man was obliged to break off his engage- 
ment with a young woman because he found that he 
had losé his property and must go to work for a liv- 
ing. She pines away with a broken heart. He at 
last comes into his property again, but not in time 
to rescue her from death. 

THE PATHFINDER; or, The Inland Sea. By J. 
Fenimore Cooper. This is the third in their regular 
order of the “ Leatherstocking” novels. In this we 
are given a picture of Natty Bumppo in love, and 
witness the philosophy with which he bears the re- 
jection of his suit and the acceptance of a rival. 


From Lorrie, Boston, through CLaxTon, REMSEN, 
& HAPFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

UNCLAIMED. A Story of Engiish Life. By an 
English woman, The author of this book has told 
an interesting, yet somewhat sad story, the main 
events of which are complications arising from a 
secret and unacknowledged ge. There is 
nothing specially remarkable in the story, either in 
style or incident, though it is sufficiently well written 
to prove entertaining reading. 


FAIR WOMEN. A Story af English Life. By 
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Mrs. Forrester. A story with which pleasantly to 
pass away an hour or two, and which, while it has 
no special purpose in it, is unobjectionable in point 
of morality. 








 Goden's Arm-Ehaic. 


OCTOBER, 1872. 
“THE Duel Prevented,” our steel plate for this 
month, has been very fitly described by a story on 





page 429. 

In addition to this handsome plate will be found a 
colored fashion-plate, and a colored design of a sofa 
cushion—the directions for working which will be 
found in the work-department. 

READ OUR ADVERTISEMENT.—The public will have 
premiums, or perhaps publishers whose publications 
have no reputation have forced the system. We are 
determined to meet it with a leveller. We make no 
distinctions. Every subscriber shall have one, and 
one, too, worth the framing. “Our Darling” is a 
pretty subject, and will suit every household, as the 
subject commends itself to the hearts of all. 

GopeEyY’s Lapy's Boox is received, and presents its 
usual fine appearance. Its fashion-plates, stories, 
and selection of poetry, with its t raphical work 
make it the best magazine to be found, and shou! 
pe aaa on every lady’s table.—2zpress, Frankfort, 


HERE are a few facts worth the attention of care- 
less people, particularly those who have occasion to 
correspond with newspapers, inclosing money and 
expecting answers :— 

“ During the last year there were sent to the Dead 
Letter Office nearly three millions of letters. Sixty- 
eight thousand of these letters could not be for- 
warded, owing to the carelessness of the writer in 
omitting to give the county or State; 400,000 failed 
to be sent because the writers forgot te put on stam 
and over 3000 letters were put into the files 
without any address whatever. In the letters above 
named were found over $92,000 in cash; and cats, 
checks, etc., to the value of $3,000,000. No doub 
nearly the whole of that vast amount of money was 
made up by inconsiderable sums in separate letters ; 
indeed, the proportionate average is only a little over 
one dollar per letter. Publishers could add many 
curious items to these absurdities; such as money- 
letters properly addressed, but bearing no date ; 
others without signature, and some even With neither 
date nor name; and these, teo, are usually the 
ones most peremptory in their orders for immediate 
forwarding of papers, ete. some are apt to think 
nothing of their own littie omissions or carelessness ; 
but, once in a while, such an aggregate statement as 
the above will startle them into a consideration of 
their ways.” 

Then, again, one publisher will receive a remit- 
tance intended for another; and some are in the 
habit of placing the name of their country seats at 
the head of their letters, such as “ Pleasant Grove,” 
and other fancy names, omitting their post-office. 

A PUBLISHER lately gave notice that he intended to 
spend fifty dollars for ‘‘a new head” for his paper. 
The next day one of his subscribers dropped him the 
following note: * Don’t do it—better keep the money 
and buy 4 new head for the editor.” Rather hard 
on the editor. 

A SITUATION-SEEKING young lady noticed an ad- 
vertisement for one to do light housekeeping. She 
wrote to the advertiser, asking him where the light- 
house was, and if there was any way of getting to 
the shore on Sundays. 





PERSONALITIES AT CAPE May.—Cannot the pro- 
prietors of the hotels interfere and prevent the papers 
there from indulging in vulgar comments on their 
visitors? A modest young lady is surprised at seeing 
her name paraded in the papers as the Belle of the 
, making no pretensions to this much-used title. 
Such notices as this also appear: “ Simkins Lipthorpe 
has arrived, and sports his manly form on the piazza 
of the .”” “John Bones sports a new necktie, 
the color becomes him.” “ Miss handles the 
ribbons over her gray ponies to perfection: she is as 
good a driver as she is a dancer,”’ and a lot of such 
trash, which only makes the judicious grieve. 











EXAMPLE Fe THE Lapiss.—Jennie A. Van Cott. 
Glenw . Y., exchanged in 1858 a for a $50 
Wheeler & Wilson Machine, which was used con- 
stantly five years making coats and vests; since 
then i neocgnenty been changed from city to coun- 
try for family sew ng. and is now in good repair, 
doing the stitching in a first-class dressmaking es- 
tablishment. It did $400 worth of stitching in eight 
months of last year. 





A LESSON TO AMERICAN YOUTHS. — Among the most 
accomplished linguists in Europe are sons of some of 
the kingsand emperors. The Crown Prince Rudolph 
of Austria speaks six languages and understands 
three more. The eldest son of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, Frederick William, who some day hopes to 
be Emperor of Germany, fluently speaks German, 


| Polish, Danish, French, and English. Crown Prince 


Humbert of Italy boasts of being familiar with all 
the numerous dialects spoken in Italy. The Crown 
Prince Frederick of Denmark speaks Danish, Swed- 
ish, German, French, and Russian, and the eldest 
son of the Emperor Alexander IL. of Russia can con- 
verse with you in Russian, Polish, German, French, 
Danish, and English. 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Boox.—It seems evident that the 
ublisher is determined to all competition. 
he embellishments are beau While such wri- 
ters as Marion Harland and Mrs. Hopkinson contri- 


bute to its pages we do not hesitate to say that every 
 —Y subscribe.— Republican, Brookviile, 
enn. 


PaTRIOTIC FRENCH LADIES.—It has been said that 
a circle of ladies of the Faubourg St. Germain have 
proposed the levying of a heavy tax upon their own 
dressmakers’ bills—to declare to Government that 
they are ready to bear themselves, and to inflict upon 
their sister Paxisiennes, a tax of ten francs on every 
hundred for all dresses costing more than one hun- 
dred frances, for the purpose of aiding the national 
budget. This idea is a proof of patriotism which has 
no small magnanimity about it, especially if women 
pique themselves upon dressing with as great and 
still greater luxury than before this voluntary in- 
crease of their toilet expenses. The struggle to out- 
shine one another would then become a high national 
quality, and, although the luxe effréné des femmes 
would run the risk of being fostered instead of re- 
strained, even President Dupin could scarcely find 
fault with it under such circumstances, 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—This popular magazine ts 
not only prompt in pe eapenrenss, but always fresh, 
brimful of the best g matter, and true to its 
name—a lady’s book rather than a mere eal. 
It possesses features which none of its rivals have 
ze been able to imitate.—Zducator, 


PrREMIvUMSs.—Rather different from the old fogy 
practice of only giving one to the getter-up of clubs. 
We give one to every subscriber. 
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Premiums! 


Premiums!! 


Premiums !!! 


Something entirely new and unprecedented. A Uhromo to every subscriber, whether single or tn 
a Club. Every subscriber will be presented with a perfect bijou of a Uhromo—“ Our DARLING.” 


Store price, $3.00. See Advertisement. 





. HOLLOWAY’s MusicaAL MONTHLY for October, con- 
tains one of Stewart's beautiful songs, Trust Not All 
Who Whisper Thee; a beautiful new arrangement, 
for solo and quartette, of Jesus Saviour of my Soul; 
the Maggie Quickstep, light and sparkling: Autumn 
Eve Polka, easy; and a pretty fantaisie by Oesten. 
all good music and beautifully printed. Price 40 
cents. Last three numbers $1. Address orders to 
J. Starr Holloway, 811 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

New Sheet Music.—Jefferson Grand March, by 
Beckel, spirited, and moderately easy, 35 cents. 
Homestead Waltz, by Mack, very easy, 20. Beverly 
Galop, by Mack, easy, 20. Summer Night Polka, 25. 
Autumn Polka, handsomely illustrated, 40. Grace- 
ful Schcttische, beautiful piece by Beckel, 30. Also, 
these new songs: Harry Wayne, the last new song by 
Mrs. Hackelton, 35. I Wish I Were Single Again, 
capital comic song by Beckel, 30. Leaves That Are 
Fairest, beautiful song by Stewart, 30. Bring Me 
Blue Violets, sweet song and chorus by Coralie Bell, 
30. O Would I Were A Girl Again! fine soprano 
song by Beckel. Music sent to any address free of 
postage. Address orders to Mr. Holloway, as above, 

Tue Trinitarian-Congregational churches of Bos- 
ton in May last contributed $40,553 05 to the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions. It would please us 
more to know how much they contributed to the 
poor of their city. Have they an Alaska or Bedford 
Street among them ? 


“It has been suggested that a and th egy whe has 
been lecturing on enn et reir a 
poals ey her next lecture ‘Whims and their 


Or “ Women and their Bustles.” A few days since 
a man’s straw hat was blown off his head and lighted 
on &@ woman’s bustle. She carried it some distance, 
and would have carried it longer, only that some 
Samaritan informed her of her extra load. 

THE following scale is given by writers on natural 
history as the average duration of animal life: A 
hare will live 10 years, a cat 10, a goat 8, a sheep 10, 
a dog from 14 to 20, an ox 20, swine 25, a pigeon 8, a 
turtle dove 25, a partridge 25, a raven 100, an eagle 
100, a goose 100. 


Verr Goop as A LEGEND.—The following legend 
relates how a certain Grand Duke of Florence built 
& bridge without expense to the State: The Grand 
Duke issued a proclamation that every beggar who 
would appear on the grand plaza at a certain desig- 
nated time should be provided with a new suit of 
clothes free of cost. At the appointed héur the beg- 
gars of the city all assembled, whereupon the officers 
eaused each avenue of the public square to be closed, 
and then compelled the beggars to strip off their old 
clothes, and gave to each one, according to promise, 
a new suit. In the old clothes thus collected enough 
money was found concealed to build a beautiful 
bridge over the Arno, still called the Beggar’s Bridge! 


Gopgey’s Lapy’s ze Bees is still =e favorite in the 
pemnen ot os of many cum Somes, 8 and — one would 


that fe was 4% sat in in fen el pretences te Marge = me. the ladies 
handsome dresses.— 


ville. NY a 





Stravss homeward bound accompanied by a We- 
ber piano.—Strauss’s enthusiasm in regard to New 
York pianos was very great, and culminated in the 
purchase of a Weber upright piano, which accom- 
panies him for his music room in Vienna, in order to 
show his musical friends the best piano in the world! 
In a letter he says:— 


CLARENDON HOTEL, July 12, 1872. 
My DEAR MR. WEBER: Many thanks, in which my 
wife joins, for the beautiful upright meno you were 
kind enough to send me to my room during my stay 
in your city. It has astonished me beyond measure. 

The fulness of its tone, its thorough musical qualiity, 
so even throughout, and the easiness and compact- 
ness of its touch I have never before met. How so 
=_ an instrument can contain a perfect orchestra 

urprises me- The grand piano used at the academy 
atm my concerts on’ heightens my opinion of your 
work. Iassure you eave never yet seen any pianos 
which equal yours. My heartiest wishes for your 
health and success. JOHANN STRAUSS. 

Such testimony is certainly a great compliment to 
our American piano-forte manufacturers in general, 
and Mr. Weber in particular. 

A SINGULAR TRaNsITION.—What is the worth of a 
maiden’s heart? This question has come to be de- 
cided by cool, unsentimental experts. The daughter 
of a poor widow in Berlin, Germany, died of heart 
disease, and the young physician who attended her 
during her illness persuaded the mother, in the in- 
terest of science, to give him the poor girl's heart. 
After the lapse of some time the doctor asked the 
widow for an honorarium of eight thalers, fifteen 
silver groshen, for all his visits and trouble. She 
delayed payment; he complained, and then she gave 
out that she considered the gift of her daughter's 
heart as an equivalent to the sum demanded. If 
this was not acknowledged, she required the heart 
to be returned, or the fee in dispute handed over to 
her. The doctor cannot now produce the heart, but 
persists in his claim; so the question must be tried, 
whether a maiden’s heart is or is not worth eight 


thalers, fifteen silver groshen. 


A goon hint for our upholsterers:— 


“In India, both upholsterers and saddlers were 
badly troubled with moths 2 their work, ey 
in the rain ny season; and t he upholsterers that 
country follow a series of nate rules by which they 
entirely avoid the ravages of these pests. They 
never put on a burlap or cotton covering without 
first steeping it in a solution of sulphate of copper 
made by Saoe about one ounce in one gallon o 
boilin then quickly drying the material 
in the sun or hy a hot stove. For over covering, es- 
me a if of wool, a solution of corrosive sublimate 

in pate + coleateee alcohol, is ae pe | 
used with good effee he boiling ulate of su 
hate of copper is ~ plied to a floor previous 
layin . wnat of carpe P and invariably under 
heavy articles of furniture. 


Ice water and oatmeal, it it is reported, is used as a 
beverage by the stevedores and iaborers engaged in 
unloading coal vessels in Boston. There have been 
no interruptions in this trying oecupation from sun- 
stroke or from the depressing effects cf the heat. 
The practice of drinking water with which oatmeal 
has been mixed is said to have been introduced from 
the old country. 


WHEN is a woman like a sparrow! When she’s in 
earnest (in her nest). 
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Premiums! 


Premiums !! 


Premiums !!! 


tar" For Twenty-five cents extra added to the club price of each subscriber we will send the new 
Chromo, ‘Our DaruinG,” mounted on stiff Bristol board, ready te put at once into a frame, and 


also pay the postage on tt. 





Tea is commonly supposed to be the ordinary drink 
of the whole Chinese people, but a writer in a Ger- 
man periodical pronounces this belief to be a popu- 
lar delusion. He states that the people of the lower 
provinces, especially in the northern provinces, only 
know tea as a luxury, and drink hot water with as 
much pleasure as the wealthy do their infusion of 
green tea. * * * The middle classes in the same 
districts use an infusion of the dried leaves of certain 
plants, and it is only the richer classes who allow 
themselves the luxury of drinking real tea. Even in 
the provinces where tea is grown tea-drinking is not 
general. The plant grows on hills often not less 
than a thousand feet above the nearest valleys, the 
inhabitants of which must, therefore, buy their tea 
from the planters. Now, the poor prefer to keep the 
copper cash they would have to expend for this pur- 
pose, and take hot water instead, or, what is more 
common, an infusion of the leaves of other plants 
which grow wild in their fields. These facts seem to 
lead to the inference that the use of tea in China has 
arisen from the aversion of the Chinese to drinking 
cold water, for which a natural cause might be found 
in the circumstance that as a rule the only water 
they can get is that which has flowed rice fields, and 
has consequently become unhealthy through the ab- 
sorption of decayed vegetable matter. 


How often have we cautioned American parents 
against bartering their daughters and their dollars 
for a European title! Here is the result of one of 
these transactions :— 


“The famous divoree case of Madame la Comtesse 
Brimont, née an American girl, who, tempted by a 
title, married a profligate Frenchman, and now, 
sick of her bargain, sues for a divorce, is not yet on 
the tapis.” 

How pretty the title Madame la Comtesse Brimont! 
How sad the result! Whether she gets the divorce 
or not, an allowance will have to be made to the 
husband. Such is the way the courts rule there, 


A DESIRABLE PLACE.—There is a place in Oregon 
called the Smoky ) fame where the people have a 
very curious way of coo ing. They do not have the 
trouble of making @ fire every morning when the 
wish to get breakfast. They just walk out wit 
their kettles, coffee pots, and whatever else they 
need, and cook at the botlin spring. The water 
seems a& at deal better than common boiling 
water, and all they need to dois to hang their kettles 
in it for a short time and their food is nicely cooked. 
They are able even to bake in it. The bread is put 
into a tight saucepan, and lowered into the boilin 
flood for an hour or two, and then drawn up most 
exquisitely baked. Meat is cooked, and beans, which 
are the miner’s great luxury. It takes but a minute 
to cook eggs, or to make a pot of coffee or tea; but 
if there should chance to be a “slip *twixt the cup 
and the lip,” the food would be gone beyond re- 
covery.” 

What do they care about the price of coal, or 
whether there has been a strike at the mines or not? 


“THE Baron Von Rhaden, the husband of Pauline 
Lucca, the cantatrice, is an inveterate gambler. He 
has squandered many thousands of dollars of the 
earnings of his wife.” 


Yes, and now she is coming here, and the public 





will be charged #4 a head to hear her, and why? So 
that the baron may be provided with more funds to | 
gamble with. 


THERE were gourmands and epicures in those 
days:— 


* ZEsop, the id $400,000 for a single party. 
Caligula } id ne rice for a supper. Let | 
drgnk old wines worth an ounce, and _roasie 
pigs over fires made of nuts and raisins. The bed- 
steads of Heliogabalus were of pure silver and gold. 
,000 was necessary to keep up the dignity of a 
man senator. Cicero and Pompejus once paid a 
visit to Lucullus. Nobody was home. They 
helped themselves, and it cost Lucullus $4000. The 
capacity of Rome’s theatres was fabulous. The 
Fenny \ackre of orem oY, heed seats, the Co- 
seum 87 se es stan laces. 
Rome had then between three and ean Hone of 
inhabitants. The Circus Maximus had room for 
000 epeaennene. There were at that time 900 pub- 
lic bathing places. In the fifth century, after Rome 
was plundered by the Germans and Vandals, Zacha- 
rias, a historian, reports from Rome 384 streets, 6 
olden statues, 363 palaces, 13,052 fountains, 27 
ronze statues of Emperors ard officers, 22 colossa 
horse statues, 41 theatres, 2300 perfume stores, an 
2291 prisons. Thebans had paid for income duty in 
one year six millions of dollars. Alexandria had a 
library of 700,900 volumes, at a time when manu 
scripts were rare and cootty- Athens had the Thea-. 
tre of Bacchus, capable of holding 30,000 people.” 

If we kept house in those times, we should feel 
obliged if Pompejus, whoever he may be, and Cicero 
did not call often in our absence. We wonder if the 
press was deadheaded in the Circus Maximus? 
Plenty of room for them in a house that would hold 
386,000 spectators. The Thebans seemed to have 
suffered under the income tax. 


A most substantial gentleman—large, also and 
shady. An advertisement in a paper informs the 
public that board for the summer can be obtained 
“ata large and shady brick gentleman's residence 
in the country.” 


ANOTHER ALARMIST.—But ladies don’t mind now. 
What matters it if your scalp is eaten away, so that 
you are in the fashion?— 


“Some time since, when it was announced that the 
story that jute braids and ‘switches’ were infested 
with insects, was merely an invention of the enemy, 
the women took heart and built higher and stronger. 
But now a distinguished chemist, who has been in- 
vestigating the matter, says that although it is true 
there are no parasites in jute, still it is sure to de- 
stroy the human scalp if allowed to remain long in 
contact with it. He says that in the preparation of 
jute, corrosive sublimate, a most deadly mercurial 

son, and nicotine, the essential principle of to- 

co, are used; and that the jute, becoming brittle 
like spun glass, breaks into small cles, which 
enter the pores of the scalp, and, introdue the 
poison, cause first a slight irritation, and afterward 
serious ulceration. Similar though less marked ef- 
fects follow the wearing of other substitutes for the 
natural covering of the ead, so that evil results fol- 
low in any case.” 





It is said when Audubon, the distinguished natu- 
ralist, was a resident of Henderson, Ky., his insepa- 
rable companion was a petted wild turkey, that 
would follow the great naturalist in all his walks, 
and remain in his study as would a dog. We havea 
friend in the country who had a goose that followed 
him everywhere like a dog. 

AT the end of a marriage notice in one of our pa- 
pers was appended, “‘No cars.” We suppose it was 
intended that the guests should goin carriages or 


walk, or perhaps it was intended for “ No cards.” 
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FrencuH impressions of America, and very French. 
Translated from the Paris Figaro :— 

“It is known that the eutireed from San Francisco 

Om h the reservations of seve- 

0 invariably regard the loco- 

motives as terrible ainee created by the Manitou 


to exterminate the red man. 

“Several times ty the Indians have attempted 
to w the trains the track. In these enter- 
taey wore led by one of the fiercest of their 


4 


the neer with his knif and alter 
engi asa, “ 


fiy'an officer o 
“ Fina’ an officer of the nav 


passengers. Armed with 
along the foot-board of 
1e 


ished his tomahawk, and a een pare struggle 
the freman. over the bodies of the engineer and 
reman. 


passengers put their heads out of the win- 

fone and with an ety which may easily be ima- 

‘i tried to see the fight. In about a minute Mr. 
*ierce fell mortally wounded under Mocking 

who, in the — ~t + a eve scalped <9 

he was waving the scalp of ine 

victim in the Teele, Mr. Pleree, who was still li 


n 
sufficient ane to sty eli up and lunge his Kite tn in 
the Ind*an ini m instantly. He | 
—— wie tthe va oe shut off the steam, and 
train stopped. 
one The ngers ran to the assistance of this brave 
panes “but it rat 


was too late ; he died twe hours aiter- 

bor it be possible that the readers of the Figaro 
can believe such stuff? 

A First Crass SnNos.--A Saratoga correspondent 


of the Albany Times says:— 
“ Among the recent arrivals at Saratoga is a young 


gentleman of great whois a reguiar summer 

—— nage, aad who AS every made 9 TY. 
splay. $ season roposes to do on 

a quieter on secount of his mother’s recent 


death. This is w-he goes about it: He hasa suit of 
rooms at the Congress, that, under his su 


a alk ou <i 
the 


black’ wardee'teoe runs aroun on 
paber is of a very gloom ie Taree. which 
bow glen | y is from — y gro- 
pearance mysterio : 
thin like eit has ever before ap in Sa 
he wili not yo 


gentleman 
e ball-room this summer, but will entertain 
friends in his seamen an e t and costly man- 
to drive a PI ar 


ner, of course—no levity. He 
and to be atti 


hand; es ———, ng lap robes, ike Aad ral pall 
— n ro fune 4 
beet cad over the seats of 


will "be fae eee tig habifiments of of 
woe. bays #200 & 
$500 a week 


in mourning. A cen 
le the wa 


We don’t think the thing is complete unless he has 
a black dog. 


AN unappreciative individual says that opera mu- 
sic has no more effect upon him than castor oll upon 
a graven image. We think it is likely. 4 





A story is told of of Alaxapire Dumas the elder: 
One ord his =~ = et-book was very light 
at that time, strolling along the Boulevard, 
when he met’ a viterary © s prop Jy a few min- 
utes’ conversation, it that they should 

to the “Maison ror’ a a first-class 

—, yy and good,” said ima Als, “but 
Ih only fi ve francs; how much have you?” 
7 Three.” Eight Ly | ‘will pers do for the roy: al 

are fasberts on the idea.” 

“Where rt” eat the friend. “ Tiens! 
I fo : iS wi will = me twen' ” and oif 
Jus to the author of the “ Three Mus- 
keteers.” cen minutes after he returned, laughing 
“Well.” said the chum, “did | he give it to 


uu?” “No,” answered ye ‘on the con- 
trary, he borrowed my five france . 


THERE Is a deal of truth in the following :— 


1 talked with a subject from Her Majesty's do- 
— 


ys I, “ going?” 
Bass he, > ore hide a ee bes. 


What are you going to hide a hoe for?” 
a Be, “I didn’t say hide a hoe; I said hidea 


“ Says “ ll it. ” 

Says ha’ = Pea. h-o. 

“Oh!” says I, * tahoe.” 
“Yes,” says he, “ Hide a hoe.” 


meal we 


THERE was considerable fun at a representation 
of “Romeo and Juliet,” in a little French theatre. 
Madame Deharme, the Juliet of the occasion, was 

ng dead on a tomb. It was raining torrents; a 
ron came through the roof and fell on Juliet’s nose; 
made a face. Another drop fell on her e elids: 
she winked. It was a facial expression not ught 
by Delsarte. Finally she took to ss the drops 
and dodging them. The audience cau the idea, 
and sympathized with her. “ Look out, rs. Juliet !° 
id one fellow; “there ’s a whop) = i, *comin’—I see 
it.” “Mind you r eye!” said an “ Madame,” 
said a third, rising, “ will you stem “the use of my 
umbrella?” Of course the tragedy ended. 


Tue Rune Passton.—A little girl of five summers 
was the happy recipient of a velvet cloak, of which 
she was very proud. One day soon after, she was 
discussing her dresses, their beauty, style, ete., when 
her mother, by way of an her van ty in the bud, 

said: My dear, do you not know that there are more 
importan re k about than dresses?” Quickly 

replied : “* yes, mamma: velvet cloaks.” 


Nor such a great mistake after all:— 


“In an advertisement of a railroad company of un- 
claimed goods, a letter dropped from the word ‘law- 
ful,’ so that the advertisement read ‘ People to whom 
these packages are directed, are notified to come 
forward and pay the awful charges on the same.’”’ 


“ A COUPLE were recently married in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, after a fourteen years’ courtship, during 
which they had each written.,and received two love 
letters per week, ora total of two thousand nine hun- 
dred and twelve.” 


How would it do for the Postmaster General to en- 
courage such long love making? It would prove 
profitable to the department. He might even offer a 
premium. . 


Very dreadful, but perhaps it may have beea 
just:— 

“A woman 2 New England, noted for her demon- 
strative loquac ity. dislocated her jaw recently, whiie 
delivering a violent oration upon the error of her 
husband’s ways. She could neither speak nor shut 
her mouth, but remained with tongue nenein inging ou ot 
and eyes nearly starting from their sock 
arrival of the P 


KrssEs.—What is the shape of a kiss? A lip tickle. 
Why do stolen kisses get buzzed about? ause 
they always travel from mouth to mouth. It does 
not matter how watchful and My ys a girlis;ifa 
rude fellow kisses her, it is ten to one he will ‘do it 
right under her nose. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes us in regard to the sale 
of the Imperial Bonaparte linen, and the toys, etc., 
of the Prince Imperial, at the Riding School of the 
Louvre: 

“Vast heaps of linen were piled up at one end of 
the hall, ss on oat in front were ere displayed s divided 
cimens of what sold. 


saic’ pattern while t oes = Compl were of the 
as being more or countrified 

than the pal residences of the Tuileries and Fon- 
tainbleau. But I mention the subject c to show 
the vast scale of the outfit of these enormous and 
costly Imperial establishments in the single article 
— of linen. see were piles up por taken 
en 


ore a one large sale 
— mola that al this was nothing 

ren with what — to come. All these articles 

iene , where there isa fabric 


are manuf: 
exclusivel Sorcsen to the supply of these gigantic 
imperial seholds, and sap 
nowhere else made or to be had. While I was look- 
ing on, there was sold, amongst other things, a table- 
cloth of the Tuileries service, which is pe ed 
worth a description, so great was the beauty of the 
material. It was large enough to dine two hundred 
people. It had been used at time of the last Unt- 
versal Exhibition, in 1867, and was more than fifty 
yards long; the breadth I do not recollect. In the 
centre was an immense imperial eagle, with the arms 
and sceptre. The body of the cloth was covered with 
bees, and a border of the richest description, com- 
— of eagles, oe F mays ete., ran round. 
he 3 was so exq the execution so 
beautiful, that when wtoldea you stood gazing at 
this ‘table-cloth’ ss or work of art. And 
what was the issue, and what did this relic of past 
and fallen greatness ‘ fetch’ when brought to the auc- 
tioneer’s ruthless hammer? Why just 360 francs. 
inquired subsequently as to the price o ny oe id 
for the article, and was informed that it was F900 
francs! Ichabod! Ichabod! And is it come to this! 
And is this the — in which the nations of Europe 
‘liquidate’ their fallen gyanatios! 360 franes for an 
imperial table-cover that cost 1950! How much time 
would it take to ‘liquidate’ the White House? I 
guess a clever auctioneer would make a pretty clean 
sweep of the whole concern in an hour or two—linen 
included! 

“ However, smaller services sold for much larger 
sums, and several Americans, who were present, 
showed themselves ——_ anxious to cover their 
tables with — crowns, and sceptres. 

“The Prince mperiat s toys and_school-room be- 
longings have been all Sone ot ee hardly fair 
to bring his effects to the ham valuable 
objects presented to him durin, g the sunshine of his 
sire’s prosperity were—I am at a loss to think o 
what ceetent— umped up in the ‘civil list propert y. 
A velocipede, very glomantiy constructed, and wit 
silver mounting, said to have been the one presented 
to the Prince ae by Alphonse of Spain was 
bought by a wealthy petroleum merchant from Oil 


City. This purchaser tn tends to place the velocipede 
under a glass case ages his drawing-room chimney- 
his sons that richer men than 


Restrier reminder 
le ethers ean bust lp.’ Few of the playthings of 
What were disposed 


ar ot da boyhood were produced. 
ated within the Mant eight or cine. oars. The 
nnons were ver, ry ay and quite 
os ty of palling 9 a le at rds. A world of 
capadie nad been evident! taken * th o prince who 
was 4 have inherited the em a Soeeens 
e 


of 

technicalities of Vauban and Cohorn. He was given 
fortresses with toy lunes and demi-l toy 
toy counter-scarps, toy positions, such as 
= hills, and streams, whose tin beds could be 
fus toy siege and endles hosts of toy com- 
batan canabte< of being fastened on movable slabs 
in regular or irregular order. Then he had raised 
me of Chalons and of Luneville, with microscopic 
nts to pitch on lateau of the Mourmelon. A 
fortress, sup Cease S with a glass sea 

in front, and a fleet manceuvred by means of 
stones, got crushed and broken, and was finally 
thrown into a heap of rubbish, of which more anon. 
The Prince Imperial was fond of marionettes, , His 





Punch and Judy Theatre, the plaything that had seen 
most service, was beautifull [Bot up. The dramatis 


te atts yee the anaes Senet ~~" ead id ~ 
fo 's, wittichome, Ww e on 
of kings and an States. talk- 


ative dentist pn wh asa foughing stock "or ait those 
poverty for whom he reeked and ‘aries. r.. 5. e- 
tary taken from 2. e- 
tthe glories of the Napoleo be leon, ado adore 
sun of Austerlitz flanked phe 


ing bodily thereupon, peated on many of 
See nego theatrical “The Prince rial, tt is 
very prebable would ve'become a a firs = "arti- 
had remained a few senget at the 
Tuileries. ps A debarred See rom that 
wholesome rivalry with wan eres & age which finds 
vent in out-door of strength, fleet- 
ness, wind, and pluc x His little sed 
fo be ve ‘Cleverly 1 manipniptes In 
ng to it there State pape 
wo intended fo pay y a practical work o 


early a score of copy-books 
young x to tothe i potylot accomplishmen of the 


Se co ) eon rman, French, 
English, and xercises, in a fair round hand, 
‘7 ‘cleanly written, T in h, I am 
told—tor ores them—had an Exeter Hall 
omack. p Siem were in all cases highly moral, and in 
many instances Biblical. From all that I have been 
able te see of his toys, books, and other belongin 
not ay of luxury were provided or 
him b parents and tutors. Except in babyhood 
the A, costly things given him were by the Prefect 
of the Seine (who was very profuse of magnificent 
fts at the expense wo af the. city ae Princess Ma- 
ilde, the Duke de etn the | ha of Egypt, and 
the Emperor yA of Russia. Few heir 
extravagantly e ep presents have found their 
way into the fares. M. Thiers, I opty made 
an exception in their favor when property of the 
imperial family was — ht to the hammer for the 
liquidation of private de 
‘In my whole life I me saw—I will not Laer 
together, but in all the yet —_— Tha 
red put together—so many ewpans, 
patty, Bye dripping pan pans, grids, boil- 


S Jacks, and 
other cooking oe The auctioncet, fe ring in on 
if he ont in howe ne ang not get 





month, d m by the two sanaied mal 
three hun a, ‘weight. No department, in 
theory or practfe, was pepertass 26 as that of the 
bouche or amount of 


bg FA 
victuals eonsumed oe in the bt ny he 7 have 
surpassed in quan ose gigantic sof Gargan- 
tua. Wineginsses, tumbl blers, teapots, sugar-bowls, 
and decanters were not less numerous than the culi- 
nary ya they were plentiful they were 


coarse 
a There te mot not Y much wine to be set up to auction. 
ae Emperor's cellars were extensively y requisitioned 
ft ee J purposes’ by the Government for Na- 


IN reply toa suggestion by by Mr. M. D. Conway that 
the late Charles Lever’s novels seemed to have been 
dashed off in a few happy moods—the general effer- 
= of his ~ lida, writer who as- 
umes to speak fro rsonal wiedge says that 

in fact, the dead nove it wrote US od ag effort, and 
toiled over every detail with a laborious persistency 
that undermi his health and shortened his da . 
This by no means detracts from the merits of 
Lever as a writer; it only reinforces the truth that in 
sane ted as well as in physics, results can only be 

rresponding expenditure of force. 
Riehard Brinsiey Sherida Sheridan once expressed this truth 
when he y writing makes very hard read- 
ing.” The best definition o —_— is sixteen hours’ 
work out of every twenty-four. 

“A YOUNG at Osage, Iowa, who is partially 
deaf, is in the nae of pom ot ty yes’ to everything 
when a gentleman is talking to her, for fear he might 
propose to her and she not it. 

A lady of our acquaintance, who is hard of hear- 
ing, told us that she never answered a question un- 
less she thoroughly heard and understood it. “I got 
caught in a scrape once,” she said, but, unfortu- 
nately for our readers, she did not tell us what that 


scrape was, 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT 


IN-DOOR GAMES. 


CUPID. 


THE players are in this 
each one Neceneiars a le 








sa Barking ike dog ees ust 
m 
& very adverse on ot face and 
pw hs an ed eo da enti tho aT ict hs been 
prevaee As there is often a d of thinking 
of words, we subjoin a list of some:— 


Cupid comes Affectionate—Angry—A filicted—Aston- 
Ops comes Bowing — Blowing — Bravely—Bellow- 
Cupli, com cone Carelessly — Cantering — Chasséing — 

Cupid cos eames Dancing — Determined — Dejectedly— 
Cupld somes comes ms Petre acted —Soeeay Seta | Fan 
Cupid comes G ling —Gasp- 


et 


Cc comes Joking—Ji olly—Jo: 
cl ees a comes peu ey ing-—Kindiy—Knoeking. 
Cupid comes Lame— ie Looking’ 


om MS... br 
The Le (Cc) 
come W 


in 
oul oomes aan 


Cupid comes Madl a Pe in eMeddii 
Cupld comes X Naughty “Niinb —Ni pr ooaa 
cupid Somes Ficosing “Tiayine— wih are kine 

upid comes r n uacking. 
Cupid comes Readin g--Roaring—-Rudely. 
Cupid comes Sad “Simply ng—Snap pping. 
Caps aaees easing—T yrannical—Tame- 
Cupi comes Urgent — Upbraiding — Untidy — Un- 


aun! 
Ones comes Victorious—Veiled—Violently—Vow- 
cupla comes Warbling—Warlike—Waspish—Wing- 
Canid co mes Xalting—or omit the letter. 
Cupid comes Yawning—Yelling—Youthfal—Yielding. 
Cupid comes Zigzag—Zealous—Zephyr-like. 


Any one who fails in performing their letter must 
do so at at the command of Jupiter or bg tag else 
pay 9 for a aye It is tis of the ponuetng ing game when play- 


cas onan x cnoORED AS 


the company first 
Pa..1 ves “yy a paged cig No 1 then asks i Ace es 
whisper, a question—No., 2 answers. No. 2 ae ina 


whis sper another nectie® fro von SS No. 3% No. 3 asks No. 


and so the whispered ed 4 and answers are 
given and received the last of the circle is 
reached (we will give for convenience say No. 10), 
who then ooke Ke 5 # ceestice. This ng been 
thus completed, No, uh Begins by sa: “The ques- 
tion was put to me w the answer 


was” (the answer gvea 5 an ifs by No. 2to No. 1's oT 


peration of this, that 
whether ehe f jikes d t 
swers, Vos, if I have a oF ag ae No. had 
esyanet P aaked No. 2 whether she had been 

hat day? a te eg Lee 
Therefore when No.1 pegins, she 


ing? 
2, too, says, 
went out Rasy T ?” and then she she will add me 8 answer 
of No, 3 to her own question. In this way the game 
goes the round of the circle. It is always somewhat 
puzzling for very young children. 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 


Amone the prod ype Wolk Scone the 
the Snowdrop and C ba ving the 
snow, on the sunny yoy of a nina or hourti then 
follow the Hyacinvh, T ey ivf wit , Crown 

lm yall which be- 

one | bous-rooted sec- 

ts. , The 
great va 

sity. of 7B hong and exquisite 
ne ie a a ® pengesl Eos favorite 

—not a ecoration of 
the garden, b but also for the con 
whey abs penton hurd and 
ey are perfectly an 
should be out 


wa are 










y! 
Sera ie snect is 


ri bE pe nae hav 

A covering of short eanere = tter on the approac 
of winter will protect the nd insure an earlier 
and finer bloom. For ae — bloom during the 
oe select only the single varieties, they are ear- 
lier, the belis are hore maabenene, and colors brighter 
than the double one. There are several methods of 
forcing inths—in Geseee with water, and in pots. 
The eo - mos a eee, and, if not well 
managed, the pny By planting in 
pots, a Seunosedom of flowers Jana- 
ary to April. All who take rr aA ad, in winter 
ek are referred to m pen <n Se | of Bulbs and 
‘or posien awd sae, just publi: The follow- 


g ~*~ be recommended for its great 
7 e 
Garden or the greater a 














=< bei i Smee for either 


,» per assortment, 
$10; half assortment, $5.50: 


12 Choice named H laa for forcing. 
6 Mixed double Hyacinths. for garden. 





50 om assorted colo) lors. 


° aie, double foun single. 
6 Polyanthus Narcissus, assorted. 
12 Narcissus, double and single. 


12 Snowdro 


Bat single yssiathe, for o—* 
2 for ga 
So pote Tu ts, for garden. 
5 * Tulips for garden. 
12 Duc Due Van TI Thol Tu double aud single. 
Ir 


us, assorted colors. 


a ’ 
6 Saffron Croom, au autumn flowering. $ 
| Lily of the Valley. 
; . um A um. 

apan Lilies, sqcttes. 
2 Crown Imperials. 
: Oe ek nets. 


FD ops , CE = + fim 
warded at the price named. ss hep 
Henry A. D Seedsman i 
4 Chestnut street. Ph a. 


WE believe it has not been definitely determined 
“where the pins all go to,” but a question quite as 
eres looming upon be al horizon, and 

hat here do the flies all come from?” ‘There 
rts who catch the persistent nuisances in 
scores by a dexterous turn of the wrist; small boys 
impale them upon pins; vigorous women slash them 
mercilessly with dusters; thousands lose their lives 
phe tchers, molasses jugs, and apple pies ; weme 
housands are deluded to their death b 
eel paper, tumblers of water covered with a 
— of bread with a treacherous hole therein, and 
hundred other fatal devices of men and women; 
and yet the force seems undiminished. Who shail 
tell whence they come? If we were asked, ‘ What 
use flies are?” we should reply, ‘To make the fur- 
tunes of those who manufacture the fly paper.” 


are a 


AN Unnatural Musician :— 

“A musician at Huddersfield, En was re- 
cently sentenced to eighteen months imprisonment 
for cruelty to his wife; one of the cha agin | 
he persisted in playing the A a 1 hlareh in 
over his wife during a severe iliness, 
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HALLOWEEN.—Time, in its ever-onward course, 
has once more brought us to the month in which 
this festival occurs. About the day itself there is 
nothing in any wise peculiar or wort To notice, but 
since time almost immemorial All low Eve, or 
Halloween, has formed the subject theme of fireside 
chat and published story. 

There is, perhaps, no night in the yer which the 
pepumee imagination of the Old World has stamped 
with a more peculiar character than the evening of 
the 3lst of October. The leading idea amongst the 
inhabitants of the lands of Shakspeare, Moore, and 
Burns respecting this festival is, that it is the time 
of all others when supernatural influences prevail. 
It is the night set apart by superstition for a univer- 
sal walking abroad of opti, both of the visible and 
invisible world; one of the special characte 
attributed to the occasion being the faculty conferred 
on the immaterial principle in humanity to detach 
itself from its corporeal tenement wander 
abroad through the realms of s Divination is 
then believed to attain its highest power, and the 
gift asserted by Glendower, of calling spirits “from 
he vasty deep,” becomes available to all who choose 
to make use of the privileges of the time. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in the fireside 
customs of this night throughout England, Ireland, 

and Wales. Nuts and apples are every- 
where in requisition, and are consumed. in immense 
numbers. m this fact the name of “ Nutcrack 
Night” has often been applied, especially by the 
people of the north of and. The nuts are not 
only cracked and eaten, but made the means of 
vaticination in love affairs, as will be seen by the 
following, which we quote from Burns’s poem of 
“ Halloween :”— 


“The auld guidwife’s well-hoordit nits 

Are round and round divided, 

And mony lads’ and lasses’ fates 
Are there that night decided ; 

Some kindle, couthie, side by side, 
And burn thegither trim'y; 

Some start awa wi’ saucy pride, 
And jump out owre the chimly 

high that night. 


* Jean slips in twa wi’ tentie e’e; 

Wha ’twas she wadna tell; 

But this is Jock, and this is me, 
She says into hersel’ ; 

He bleezed owre her, and she owre him, 
As sey wad never mair part; 

Till, fuff! he started up the lum, 
And Jean had e’en a sair heart 

To see’t that night.” 


It is the custom in Ireland, when the young women 
would know if their lovers are faithful, to put three 
nuts upon the bars of the grate, naming them after 
the lovers. If a nut cracks or WINDS, the lover will 

rove unfaithful; if it begins to blaze or burn, he 

as a regard for the poe making the trial; if the 
nuts named after the girl and her lover burn to- 
gether, they will be married. 

There is an old custom, still qenerent observed, of 
hanging a stick horizontally by a string from the 
ceiling and placing a candle on one end and an ae 
on the other. The stick being made to turn rapidly, 
the merry-makers in succession leap up and snatch 
at the apple with their teeth; but it very frequently 
happens that the candle comes around before they 
are aware and scorches them in the face or anoints 
them with grease. The disappointmert and misad- 
venture occasion, of course, abundance of laughter, 
and so the hours s " 

the grand sport of Halloween is the “duck- 
ing.”” A number of apples are placed in a tub of 
water, and the juveniles—the use of their hands re- 
stricted—take turns in diving therefor, catching 
them with their teeth. Great fun —_ on in watch. 
ing the attempts of the youngster in the pursuit of 
the swimming fruit, which wriggles from side to 
side, and evades all attempts to capture it, whilst 
the disappointed aspirant is obliged to abandon the 
job in favor of another whose turn has arrived. 

Some of the competitors deftly suck the apple, if 
small, into their mouths. hers plunge manfully 
overhead in pursuit of a particular one, and forcing 
it to the bottom, seize it with their teeth, and emerge 
dripping and triumphant with their prize. 

Of late years a practice has been introduced, 
probably by some tender mammas, timorous on the 
subject of their offspring’s catching cold, of dropping 
a fork from a height into the tub among the apples, 

WOL. LXXxV.—25 





and thus turning the sport into a display of marks- 
manship. This, however, forms but an indifferent 
substitute for the other plan. 

In Scotland there exists a custom which generally 
opens the night’s amusement, called “pulling the 
kail s 1 Sapbage). The young people go out 
hand-in-hand, blindfolded, into the garden, and each 
= the first stalk met with, They then return to 

é fireside to i D B he 
stalk is big or little, straight or crooked, so shall the 
future wife or husband be of the party by whom it 
is pulled. The quantity of earth sticking to the 
root denotes the amount of fortune or dowry; and 
the taste of the pith or custoc indicates the temper. 
Finally, the stalks are placed, one after another, 
over the door, and the Christian names of the per- 
sons who chance thereafter to enter the house are 
held in the same succession to indicate those of the 
individuals whom the parties are to marry. 

Another ceremony much practiced is that of the 
three dishes or luggics. Two of these are respect- 
ively ike with = and dirty wee are told 
empty. are ge e when 
the lindfolded, advance in succession, and 
dip their oy into one. If they chance into the 
clean water, they are to marry a maiden; if into the 
dirty one, a widow ; if into the empty dish, the ant f 
is destined to be either a bachelor or an old mai 
As each person takes his or her turn, the position of 
the dishes is changed. Burns says:— 


“Tn order on the clean hearth-stane, 

The luggies three are sonar. 

And every time great care is ta’en 
To see them duly changed ; 

Auld Uncle John, wha wedlock’s joys 
Sin’ man’s year did desire. 

Because he the toom dish thrice, 
He heaved them on the fire 

In wrath that night.” 


In former times many weird-like customs pre- 
vailed, but they have all falien into disuse. One of 
these was the celebrated pees of a lass eating an 
apple before a mirror, with view of discovering 
her future husband, who, it was believed, would be 


seen over her shoulder. 
In sig Halloween was for a time strictly 


obse but years it has been forgotten ~ i 
almost all gg the juveniles. Amongst the old- 
style English, rish, Scotch, and Welsh residents, 


the games mentioned above are practiced to some 
extent, and the occasion is also made noticeable for 
the ba ing of the old-fashioned potato pudding. 

Amo the American people but little other 
sport is indulged in than the drinking, by the coun- 
try folk, of hard cider, and the masticating of indi- 
gestible “crullers,” or “doughnuts.” The gamins 
make use of the festival to batter down panels, dis- 
locate bell-wires, unhinge gates, destroy cabbage- 
patches, and raise a row generally. 


“A man in New Bedford, Mass., is now claiming 
to own the oldest umbrella. This venerable article 
is set down as having weathered the storms of 115 
years, and during all that period it has not once been 
stolen or lost.” 

Don't believe it. 


More Snoss.—A writer in the American Register, 
of Paris, says some sharp things of Americans in 
Europe. He says:— 


“When I see men and women who never had any 
grandfathers—at least, none worth speaking of—who 
rose from nothing, and whose elevation is due to the 
institutions of our country—when, I repeat, I see 
such people going about Europe abusing the generous 
hand that has uplifted them, declaring that there is 
too much liberty in America, that the people (pray 
who are they but the people?) should be ught their 
place, that we need a strong government (like Na- 

leon’s), and that: America will not be a fit resi- 

ence for ladies and gentlemen until we have it, [ 
think of the serpents warmed into life only to sting 
their benefactors. Treachery more foul is not con- 
ceivable; yet there are quite a number of such trai- 
tors, so many that they have often been quoted by 
fore gners as proof of the rottenness of a demo- 
cracy.” 


Gopey is constantly achieving the apparent im- 
| neers sy feat of improving upon itseli.—Register, 
uth Coventry, Conn. 
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FRENCH SUBURBAN RESIDENCE, 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 


Sormerly 436 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, 





THE above design is made to meet the wants of a 
large number of persons wishing to construct a small 
residence of taste and refinement. This design can 
readily be built for between $4000 and different 
localities making considerable difference in their 











FIRST STORY. 


It is intended to be built of frame, weather- 
boarded ; the steep roof of ornamental cut slates in 
two patterns, square and an . Atis best to cover 
the whole frame and roof with felt before putting on 
the weather-boards and slate roof, as it secures a 
warm and comfortable house. By reference to the 

lans, it will be observed to contain comfortable and 
ree rooms. They are of a size that renders them 
beautiful. A number of them, si <d upon some 
avenue in a town, would create a beautiful neighbor- 


cost. 
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hood. . The first story is twelve feet high, the second 
and third eleven feet in the clear. 

First Story.—A porch; P parlor, 12 by 15 feet; D 
dining-room, 12 by 22 feet 8 inches; K kitchen, 12 by 
12 feet; S seullery, 10 by 12 feet. 

Second Story.—PC chamber, 12 by 15 feet; H hall, 
OC eee feet 4 inches by 12 feet; BR bath- 
oom, | feet 6 inches by 12 feet; SR store-room, 4 by 

ee 


Wnurca is the most important—a trunk to a lady, 
or one to an elephant? 


“A lady, on her way to Long Branch from New 
York by water, had the misfortune to see her trunk 
tumble overboard, and promptly jumped in after it. 
Logically she was right. What should she, a fash- 
jonable woman, want to go to Leng Branch for if the 
trunk containing the outfit was not to be there? The 
elephant without his trunk would not be more help 
less. Petter, thought she, the pearly depths of ocean 
and the first circles of mermaid society in that un- 
frequented Aye | ee with my trunk, than 
Long Branch without it.” 


“A poor Michigan laborer was pocaatty pice d 
into the deepest affliction by the death of hi fe 
On arraying her for the grave he was greatly con- 
soled, however, by discovering that certain suspi- 
cious looking lumps on her legs proved to be packages 
containing several hundred dollars in currency con- 
cealed in stockings. A peculiar leg-acy.” 

How did the poor laborer’s wife contrive to get 
the money? 


“Tne King of Bavaria, having jilted the daughter 
of the Empress.of Russia, the young lady's mamma 
has written an angry letter to the eccentric mon- 
arch, spveaane im for his unmatrimonial con- 

uc 


He is a regular jilt, besides he is already wedded 
—to music. 
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A Fasuion Story.—The Swiss 7imes has the fol- 
lowing story from its Paris correspondent :— 


“A great many ple do not know how to put 
fine clothes on. There was a robe made by one of 
the best Paris tailors last week for a princess, who 
suddenly had to take to mourning, and it was left in 
the hands of the omnipotent artist who had fancied 
it. The simple fact that it had been made for a 
prineess, whose waist is -— ny | centimetres in 
circumference, and whose figure is 
dered the possession of the abandoned. toilet a mat- 
ter of rivalry in the circles of the élite. Every beauty 
deciared it would certainly fit her, and went to see 
it, but the tailor, after a glance at the struggling 
competitors, declared it would never hook, or never 
be long, or wide, or short enough, much preferrin 
po ey rejected robe than to see his clients ill- 


sse 

“There the lovely thing hung. It was a striped 
Pompadour corded silk, — the following de- 
sign: A blue lavender satin stripe and a wide one, 
on which soft tinted flowers were twined together 
by bluish lavender bows, It wasa perfect miniature 
in point of aes pegs made with a camargo 
train, and trimmed with lavender satin, over which 
fell plissés of organdy. bordered with narrow lace. 
It had an open ice, trimmed in the same _ Way, 
with a lavender satin vest underneath; and the 
sleeves, 2 la Louis XV., were sufficiently open to dis- 
close waves of snowy plissés and lace on a no less 
white arm. Of course it was tempting, besides 
‘a splendid occasion.’ 

“ At length a gentleman who deals in hides came up 
from the provinces with his mother for the purchase 
of a ‘e ille de mariée,’ intended to be presented 
to his future bride, who, though a daughter to a 
dealer in patent blacking, is a millionaire in a multi- 

lied form, plusieurs fois millionnaire, as the Paris- 
ans say. The fame of the Pompadour robe reached 
the future bride m, and he drove to see it, with his 
mother, who a list of Mile. Marguerite’s meas- 
ures, The length of the arms, skirt, breadth, and 
overyinng coincided admirably ; Mile. Marguerite’s 
waist was even one centimetre smaller, but the fu- 
ture mother-in-law was determined the bride should 
not have it. ‘No, my son; it suits me,’ was the 
reply when they re-entered the carriage, and in the 
evening it was put on by the old lady, who split it, 
and stretched it, and floundered about in it, looking 
very awful at the dinner party she went to, and as 
if she had not been undressed since her seventeenth 
birthday.” 


MALE Brirms read this:— 


“Gentlemen who complain of certain features of 
recent feminine costume are reminded that accord- 
ing to the Zown Country Magazine for 1772, 
some of the more fashionable young men of that da 
similarly distinguished themselves. A elub was firs 
instituted called the Macaroni, and its members were 
supposed to be standards or models of taste. The 
idea became exceedingly popular, and Macaroni of 
all names and colors became plentiful. These fops 
are represented as being adorned ‘ with hats of an 
inch in the brim, that do not cover, but lie u the 

ead ; with about two pounds of fictitious hair formed 
into what is called a club, hanging down their shoul- 
ders, and as white as a baker’s sack. The end of the 
skirt of their coat reaches not the first button of their 
breeches, which are either brown striped, or white, 
as wide as a Dutchman’s. Their coat sleeves are so 
tight they can with much difficulty their arms 
through the cuffs, which are about an deep; and 
their shirt sleeve, without plaits, is pulled over a bit 
of Trolly lace. Their legs are at’ times covered with 
all the colors of the rainbow; even flesh-colored and 
green silk stockings are not excluded. Their shoes 
are scarce wipes, and their buckles within an inch 
of the toe. Such a figure, essenced and perfumed, 
with a bunch of lace s cking out under its chin, puz- 
zles the common paseeneer ete. account is ac- 
pre eee by a pictorial sketch, adding to the above 
details a long cane or walking-stick in the right hand, 
a grand bouquet in left, and a sword. Here we have 
the diminutive hat, the brilliant hues, the simulated 
hair, and other items which have been so much grum- 
bled at now, but were fashionable with ger nm 
‘when George the Third was king.’” 


Wary is a washerwoman the most cruel person in 
the world? 
Because she daily wrings men’s bosoms. 





SOME HINTS. 

Ix remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail 
to indorse it; or a Post-office order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is 
sufficient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss 
to her signature, that we may know how to address 
a reply. 

Town, County, and State always in your letter. 

If you want your Book sent to another post-office 
state to what office it is sent toat the time you write, 

When a number of the Lapy’s Book is not re- 
ceived, write at once for it: don’t wait until the end 
of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

When you send money for any other publication, 
we pay it over to the publisher, and there our re- 
sponsibility ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of 
the year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own 
signature be written so that they can be easily made 
out. 

GoveEy’s Lapr’s Boo overs prompt and alwa 
well-filled with everything that a lady wishes 
know, is especially rich in the last number. The 


fashion plates and patterns of all kinds are ef 
complete. No wonder it is the iadies’ fayorite.—Z: 


quirer, Hempstead, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion 


tress. 
So autne attended to unless the cash accompa- 
es 
All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office wot and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, ps must be sent to pay return 


tage. 
Pe Serticular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
nes Sea sent watch by express August ist. 

ss 

Miss W. C.—Sent pattern Lt 


M 

Mrs. H. S.—Sent bracelets by express 4th. 
M. F. L.—Sent hair c 

Mrs. R. D.—Sent infant’s its 5th. 
D. H..—Sent music 

F. E. M—Sent pivot castor 6th. 
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a 16th. 

AC Girl.—If you desire his acquaintance, in- 
vite him t to all again. Tt in the counters, ventory, no. 

A Greenhorn.—A travelling suit or — at 

reakfast; full dress, or suit as you prefer, for 
Kathie—1. As far back as 1869. $3 a year, un- 
bound. Donotsend them bound. 2. Hair charms, $5. 
neti pubaned. beth We, Cortetnn, few? 
Price shi Bent back numbers of Labr's Book, 

W. ylor, Richmond, Va.—We must have some 
proof of your assertion before we can denounce 


what 

yok pay «= Kid, $2. Rubber, $2.50and 
$3.50; the latter have gauntilets. 2 No, 

Miss Viola H.—1L e ay aim, if in her own 
house. 2 Adéle. Sofid. 3 Yes. 4 If a private 
office, yes. 5, Cuir color. 
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M. A. G.—Published in London, but not yet repub- 
lished here. ry = Yan 


Amateur Actress,—You had better consult some 
regular professional, who can tell you how the face 
is colored to represent age. 

Thrift.—Better rub yoar kid boots with a little 
= oll—a very little, enough to dampen a rag will 


Nina.—We cannot aid If your health is good, 
the re failure of the hs the hair is constitutional, and beyon 


art. 
te Christo.—We sane undertake to explain 
the: rh of freckles wang ote one are sometimes constitu. 
and sometimes a ure to the 


Lm skins being more sub them than 
= Ts. Neither cn ‘more subject 10a effectual 
medy. 
ctures ey ye 1. A woman clinging to a cross 
a storm called “ Faith,” and a 
for, though surrounded 


darkness, storm. 

and ‘wret the woman clings y Belding to the cross the 
2A ramen holdi 

and prey AF is called * obviously 

emblematic of the help one being affo $ to another 

| heater though both are, in a situation of 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY eT 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery ett by lade tn 53 


'Editress of the 


ina 
of it, 
ona” 








Salant. stinet iy a oe must sey 
— —— AE, ~ -y Bor the pr " 
ez, ure, 
Godey. 


it Shoo is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publ 
ee, accountable for losses that qaay nouran ve. 


Instructions to be as minute as complenion, a accompa- 
nied by a note of the he pte ay 
ihe ror heced, th the fi shies the a 

n s are orde e fas 
here rn the ; therefore, no ona that preva 
be taken back. n are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered 


nal. 
The publisher of the Lapy’s Boox has no interest 


on Editress does 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of peacock-green silk, made 
douffant in the back, and trimmed with wide guipure 
lace and velvet. Hat of velvet the same color as 
dress, trimmed with black lace and flowers. 

Fig. 2—Evening dress of pink silk, made with one 
skirt and polonaise. The skirt is trimmed with a 
plaited ruffie, headed by a puff of white muslin, di- 
vided by lace insertion, and edged by narrow lace. 
The polonaise is cut surplice in the waist, and basque 
in the back, trimmed with broad lace and insertion. 

Fig. 3.—Suit of purple Cashmere, made with under- 
skirt and polonaise, the underskirt is trimmed with 
two rows of fringe, headed by puffs, polonaise em- 
broidered and trimmed with purple lace. Purple 
hat, trimmed with black lace and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dressof two shades of brown silk, 
the lower skirt is trimmed with a ruffle of each shade 
of silk. The overskirtis cut in points. Basque waist, 
trimmed the same. Hat, made of velvet of the two 
shades to match dress. 





Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of tea-colored silk, made 
with 4 long apron front, trimmed witha rufile, headed 
by five narrow folds of silk. The back breadths of 
dress are trimmed with a plaited ruffle, and ruffles 
above it. Plain corgage, coat sleeves. Bonnet to 
match dress, trimmed with point appliqué lace and 
green feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of four years old, made 
of white Cashmere, trimmed with a band of blue silk 
braided. White felt hat, trimmed with white feather 
and blue velvet. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET, 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Carriage dress, made of black silk, the skirt 
trimmed with a plaited ruffle, headed by puffs, di- 
vided by ruches. Black velvet polonaise with basque 
in front, trimmed up the front with handsome but- 
tons. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with black lace, 
feathers, and pink roses. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of gray Cashmere, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with one 
deep and three narrow ruffles, the upper one trimmed 
with fringe, and narrow bands of silk. Jacket with 
silk vest in front, trimmed to match the overskirt. 
Gray velvet bonnet, trimmed with gray and blue fea- 
thers, and black lace. 

Fig. 3—House dress of brown silk, made with skirt, 
trimmed with ruffles in the back, and an apron front, 
overskirt only in the front. Biack velvet jacket em- 
broidered, headdress of ribbon and lace. 

Fig. 4.— House dress of black Cashmere, made with 
one skirt and deep basque, the skirt is trimmed with 
a ruffle deeper in front than at the sides, headed by 
a band chain stitched in silk, with a plaiting each 
side of it. The basque is cut square in the back, and 
is trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress, the underskirt fs of lilac silk, 
trimmed with two ruffles, headed by a pointed band 
of silk of a darker shade edged by embroidery. 
Overskirt and low waist and sleeves, finished with 
embroidery. The overskirt is of the darker shade - 
of silk. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of purple silk, trimmed with rib- 
bon, flower, feathers, and black lace. 

Fig. 7.—Cap of white muslin, trimmed with white 
lace and pink ribbon. 

Fig. 8—Black straw bonnet, trimmed with black 
ribbon, scarlet flowers and black lace. 

Fig. 9.—Hat of white felt, trimmed with black vel- 
vet, white and black feathers. 

Fig. 10.—Gray felt hat, trimmed with blue velvet 
and blue feather. 

Fig. 11.—Black velvet hat, trimmed with black vel- 
vet, silk, and black feather. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1—Ladies’ night dress, made of Nainsook 
muslin, tucked yoke pointed and trimmed with em- 
broidered insertion and edging. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of gray Cashmere, made with 
one skirt and a polonaise, trimmed with a plaited 
ruffle on underskirt, headed by a band of the mate 
rial embroidered ; the front breadth is embroidered 
to correspond; polonaise embroidered and trimmed 
with fringe. 

Fig. 3—Mantle of black Cashmere, braided and 
edged with guipure lace ; it is cut to fit the figure in 
the hack, loose in front, long flowing sleeves, 

Fig. 4.—Overskirt and cape waist, made of black 
silk, cut in points, and trimmed with lace. This can 
be worn over a black or colored silk dress. 

Fig. 5.—Child’s walking dress, made of gray and 
blue plaid poplin, trimmed with three ruffles; 
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sacque cut to fit tightly, made of blue cloth, trimmed 
with a plaiting of the same and band of blue silk. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of green and black striped 
poplin for girl of twelve years, made with two skirts, 
the lower one trimmed with a plaiting of green silk, 
and a ruche of the material; the upper skirt is 
trimmed to correspond; basque waist and open 
sleeves. 

Figs. 7 and &—Front and back view of house 
jacket, made of scarlet Cashmere, embroidered in 
colers, and trimmed witha fringe of different colored 
silks to match the embroidery. 

Fig. 9.—Ladies’ chemise, made in the sacque shape, 
with a narrow embroidery around the neck and in 
the front. 

Fig. 10.—Ladies’ walking boot, with patent leather 
front and cloth upper, both being embroidered with 
colored silk. 

Fig. 11.—Fancy apron for little girl, made of Nain- 
sook muslin, trimmed with insertion and edging. 

Fig. 12.—Dress for child of two years, made of 
white Cashmere, trimmed with pink silk and narrow 
braid. 

Fig. 13—Russia leather belt with gilt hook, at- 
tached to fasten an umbrella to. 

Fig. 14.—Kilt suit for boy, made of blue poplin, 
trimmed with velvet of the same shade. 

Fig. 15.—Fancy bow for the hair, made of leaves 
of cherry colored silk. 

Fig. 16.—Cap for elderly lady, made of fine Swiss 
muslin, trimmed with a phiiting of the same, and a 
bow of colored ribbon on the top. 

Fig. 17.—Ladies’ nightcap, made of linen cambric, 
trimmed with lace insertion and edging. 

Fig. 18.—First pauts for little boy, made of fine 
blue navy cloth. 

Fig. 19.—Suit for littie boy, made of very light 
cloth, and trimmed with embroidery in brown silk. 

Fig. 20.—Fancy cap for lady, made of black and 
white lace, and trimmed with blue flowers and blue 
ribbon. 

Fig. 21.—Infant’s bib, made of piqué, embroidered 
and trimmed with a narrow worked edging. 

Fig. 22.—Fichu, made of blue China cape, trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace, and fastened by pearl 
buckles. 

Fig. 23—Open habit shirt and sleeves, made of fine 
muslin ruffles plaited, and embroidered insertion. 

Fig. 24—Tournure made of horsehair, made of 
longwise and crosswise puffs. 

Fig. 25.—Tournure, made of muslin with steel 
springs in it, finished around by a scalloped ruffle. 

Fig. 26.—Infant’s bib, made of piqué, braided. 

Fig. 27.—Ladies’ chemise, cut saeque shape, with 
sleeves set in, a black velvet run through the trim- 
ming around the neck. 

Fig. 23-—-Coat for little girl, made of white cloth, 
with blue figures in it, and trimmed with blue 
velvet. 

Fig. 29.—Gilt butterfly for the hair. 

Fig. 30.—Kilt suit for boy, made of blue poplin; the 
front breadth of skirt and jacket are embroidered. 

Fig. 31.—Undersleeves and collarette, made of mus- 
lin, embroidered and trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace, 


Fig. 32.—Dress for little girl, of white Cashmere, 
embroidered with blue silk. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

THE fall goods mostly to be seen are of fine silk and 
woollen. Among these solid colors prevail. The 
Jacquard or raised figured goods is a conspicuous 
feature this season; stripes are bolder than those of 
the summer; and plaids are almost extinct. In fine 


| fabrics there is a variety of quaint antique shades, 
| that are not positive colors, but neutral tints made up 





of two colors so intimately blended that the identity 
of each is lost. Unmixed colors and all high colors, 
such as bright crimson, scarlet, clear blue, and green, 
have disappeared from choice goods, and are only 
found in the cheap materials made for the million. 
The bulk of silk importations is of faille, before spoken 
of; this is a soft gros grain with distinct even round 
threads of medium size and admirable lustre. Among 
these, the most fashionable colors are bronze, brown, 
and sage-green. Brown tinged with green will be 
the popular fancy of this season. This is displayed 
ina variety of shades, beginning with the olive-brown 
of last year; next is rouille, or rust color; myrtle- 
brown is very dark and almost black ; a new pistache 
shade has much more brown than green; écorce, or 
bark color; the darkest shade is sépia, or India ink. 
Next these are grayish-brown shades called pous- 
sire, or dust color; fumée, or smoke brown; desert 
sand, a light shade; rocher, or rock color; Zanzibar, 
asandy brown ; rossignol, or nightingale ; dove colors, 
such as tourterelle, and ramier, the wood pigeon; 
marmotte, a dark shade of ashes of roses; and 
finally, some soft shades are called antelope and 
reindeer. Of grays pure and simple but few are 
found, as these also have greenish tints. First is 
lichen, or mossy gray; absinthe, a dark shade of the 
sage-green worn the past season; amphibole is an 
uncertain, indescribable blending of green and gray ; 
and mésange, a blue gray named for the tomtit. 
Sphinx and salamander are also mongrel tints. 
Sarde, the color of the stone, is the clearest gray 
shown; feutre is felt gray; argile is the color of pot- 
ter’s clay; alligator gray is retained from last year, 
and bouleau, or birch color, is the darkest shade 
possible. We said there were no more bright 
greens and blues, but there are many combinations 
of these colors, forming the hues seen in the throat 
and breast of birds. Last winter these were all calied 
peacock color; and now we have various shades of 
plumage, such as the lophophore, with more blue 
than green, while the reverse is true of the martin- 
pécheur, or kingfisher color ; lézard, or lizard green, 
and serpent color are also similar shades. Sombre 
greens that are almost black, are shown for street 
suits ; of these are chasseur, or hunter's green, myrtle, 
cypress, and bottle-green. The old time puce shades 
and plum color, with both blue and reddish tints, are 
very largely worn. For evening dresses are silks of 
all the faintest shades, in fact a first glance at them 
gives the impression of their being faded. 

A novelty in fancy silks is broché silk serge. This 
is a soft, thick, twilled silk, like old-fashioned levan- 
tine, and is imported for polonaises. The ground is 
usually black, and the figures, flowers, and vines 
wrought upon it are of one dark color, blue, green, 
or brown. 

In woollen goods the mongrel tints described are 
all reproduced in Cashmeres, delaines, and merinos. 
These soft, clinging fabrics, so beautiful for drapery, 
are very largely imported, while there are few pop- 
lins and harsh, wiry materials. Twilled goods are 
still preferred to reps. Colored French Cashmeres 
will, in a measure, supersede the favorite black Cash- 
mere of last winter. Delaines are of finer quality 
than those of former importations; they are also 
wider, come in double fold, and are more expensive. 
A new French importation is fine woollen goods in 
their écru, or natural state, uncolored, raw, and un- 
dressed as they are taken from the loom. They are 
thickly twilled fabrics, in odd, grayish-brown colors, 
warm and heavy enough for service, and so uncom- 
mon looking that they will find favor with lovers of 
novelty. 
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Another novelty is the rich Jacquard or dsmask- 
figured woollen, antiquated, odd looking stuffs like 
India goods. These have soft wool grounds covered 
with raised silk figures wrought in the Jacquard 
loom. They are designed for polonaises, to be worn 
over velvet or faille skirts. They are usually mono- 
tones, dark bronze or gray grounds with the figures 
of a lighter shade, but sometimes two colors are used, 
as black with gray or bronze figures. These are the 
richest fabries for overdresses found among the new 
goods. Among cheaper goods are the Jacquard pop- 
lins. These are like French poplins, only less bulky 
and softer than formerly; they can be purchased In 
plain, quiet colors, or in stripes at broad intervals; 
the latter are intended for polonaises over a solid 
colored skirt. 

New French satines are shown in all the quiet 
colors, and in the damask figures already described. 
Still more inexpensive goods are the various woollen 
fabries. These have black or brown grounds, not 
with mere solid lines for stripes, but mottled columns 
of color arranged in irregular clusters. 

Very small plaids for cliildren are the only plaids 
shown, they are seen in blue, green, crimson, and 
brown, or black, with white or black. The plaids of 
the past two years have been too large and gay for 
people of taste, and have consequently lost favor. It 
is also predicted that the broad stripes to be worn 
this winter, will also bring stripes into disfavor. 
French calicos, so pretty and serviceable for morn- 
ing dresses, show some novelty of color, but the de- 
signs are still the Watteau flowers and figures. The 
present fancy is to have the ground of one of the 
new unique colors, strewn with frescoings of other 
shades of the same color, lighted up here and there 
with a bright bit of scarlet, a rosebud, a blue convol- 
vulus, or a cluster of bright green leaves. Black 
grounds are also shown, and many are striped with 
wide columns overrun with leaves. 

Quantities of the Spanish lace used this summer is 
among the importations. It is to be used for veils, 
and also for trimming silks and Cashmere. 

The colored woollen guipures used for trimming 
summer dresses are seen in heavier designs, and in 
the new shades for trimming suits of the new woollen 
fabrics. Spirals of lace, that is, lace arranged back 
and forth in shell shape, are used for trimming 
dresses, jackets, and polonaises. 

Open sleeves are worn; if not very wide, they are 
wide enough to require undersleeves, as dress sleeves 
even of the plainest coat-shape are rounded, large, 
and open abont the lower part of the arm; the cus- 
tom of wearing linen cuffs pinned on is no longer 
practicable, and an undersleeve is necessary. The 
most fashionable ones for general wear are made of 
linen, to wear with the standing English collar of 
white linen. This coliar is, we think, the caprice of 
the moment, adopted as if in perversity, when the 
supply of ruffs and frills had just been completed. 
The cuffs are wide and flaring. These expand to- 
ward the wrist, and are fastened on the outside by 
two or three large flat linen buttons. A sort of habit 
shirt to eover the shoulders is also added to linen 
collars. Most ladies wear a high linen corset cover 
or habit shirt of cambric, to absorb perspiration and 
prevent it from soiling the dress lining. 

Undersleeves of fine sheer Nainsook, with a deep 
ruffie of the muslin and Valenciennes lace gathered 
to a band of insertion and falling over the hand, are 
worn with silk dresses. These are considered in 
better taste than plaited organdy frills basted inside 
the sleeves. 

Black lace barbes are very stylish worn as neck- 
ties; the Watteau tie is also very popular. This is 
of twilled silk bias, of pale tinted ground, with broad 
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diagonal stripes of many colors, like a Roman bar, 
but of much fainter shades. 

A long narrow scarf of black net, either plain or 
dotted, or with Spanish figures, is worn by ladies in 
mourning as well as by those dressed in the gayest 
manner. It is three-eighths of a yard wide, and 
from six quarters to two yards long; it may be 
merely knotted low down on the waist in front, or 
laid in flat folds and heid there by a bow, or else 
lapped like a fichu. For deep mourning it is made 
of plain black net, with crape folds iaid across the 
edges. For lighter mourning they can be of plain 
tulle, hemmed and tucked. Spanish blonde, with 
polka dots, stars, leaves or sprigs, is greatly ir favor 
for such scarfs with ladies not in mourning. This is 
edged with a heavy ‘figured Spanish lace neatly ap- 
pliquéd. The Spaaish lace so much used at present 
is only an imitation, yet the designs are so pretty 
that it is worn by ladies of wealth; the real Spanish 
blonde is seldom brought to this country. 

A black riding habit and hat with scarcely any 
relief of color is the riding costume that finds most 
favor this season. A well-fitted habit without trim- 
ming is preferable to one elaborately ornamented. 
Ladies’ cloth and English waterproof are the best 
material for eguestriennes. Black beaver hats are 
most worn, or for the present season black straw are 
admissible. Long wristed riding gloves of undressed 
kid, closed, without buttons, are in good taste. 

Our best boot and shoemakers are bringing out 
new heels called Louis XV. half heels. They are 
much safer for walking, and also infinitely more 
graceful than the very high ones, as with them ladies 
will not hop, as they cannot avoid doing with the 
high heels. We strongly recommend these as a step 
in the right direction. Chinese s!ippers of pale blue, 
red, or pearl-colored leather, with pointed toes, are 
worn for morning toéleties. These are for morning 
negligé only. 

It is rumored that all plaited tresses and pendent 
curls are to be abandoned, and the hair is to be worn 
4 la Byron, in short crisp curls all over the head. 
The drooping style of coiffure is to be abandoned; 
we fear it will take some time to make the style 
popular, for many of our fair readers will, we fear, 
have to adopt an entire wig, being unable by any 
other means to form their reluctant tresses into 
short crisp curls. 

The Louis XV. blouse, made of gray, blue, or pink 
Cashmere, trimmed with white plaited muslin or 
colored guipure lace, is going to be very generally 
worn. It can be made of black or white Cashmere 
if desired. It is convenient for wearing out old 
dresses, as it is worn over dresses of any color. We 
advise all those of our readers who are rather thin 
and slim waisted to adopt this pretty blouse; it is 
the very thing for them. Plump ladies must leave it 
to them, and keep to the Princess tunic, which keeps 
its well-deserved vogue. 

Little girls’ costumes are almost all made after 
the same pattern, a slightly looped up polonaise over 
a skirt, generally of a contrasting color. Some of 
the new shades of gray, with blue or crimson for the 
underskirt. The polonaise is either edged with 
fringe or else is cut in scallops and bound with the 
same color as the skirt. It can be cut square on the 
shoulders, with short sleeves, with under waist to 
match the skirt, or it can be cut high in the throat 
with long sleeves. 

Hats have very high, square crowns, nearly hidden 
under a-maze of lace, ribbon, flowers, and feathers. 
They are high storied edifices, of composite style, 
and must not be intrusted to untried architects. 

FasHion. 
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1. They said my love would change with time, That all the spell would break and die, For 
2. They said my love would change with time, A thoughtless dream of wayward youth, And 
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fu - ture years a ficeting chime, To which the heart would not re - ply, Oh! 
die, as from the ear a rhyme, Which bears not with its beau-ty truth: They 
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little could such beings know, _The earliest love is still the best, Its echo in the heart will 
know not how my spirit turns, Still yearning, to that life-fed ray, Whose only change is that it 
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Fig. 23. Fig. 24. 
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